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GOETHE’S “GEHEIMNISSE” 


The very title of the poetic fragment which is the subject of 
my discussion invites interpretation and comment. For it is not 
by mere chance that Goethe chose it. Consciously he loves and 
revels in the secret, the mysterious, the poetic and philosophic 
value of which he fully realizes. A few passages from his works 
and letters may illustrate this. In the famous entry to his diary 
of August 7, 1779, in which he casts a retrospective look on his past 
life, its shortcomings and achievements, he tells us: Wie ich beson- 
ders in Geheimnissen, dunklen imaginativen Verhiltnissen eine 
Wollust gefunden habe. And this confession is corroborated by a 
letter of 1774 in which he exclaims: in mysterio voluptas. Later 
during the time of his intimate friendship with Schiller, who did 
not share this delight in the mysterious in the same degree, Goethe 
seems to have felt his fondness for it as one of the faults of his 
nature. Replying to Schiller’s criticism of certain portions of 
Wilhelm Meister in which Goethe had indulged rather freely in 
the use of the miraculous, he writes to Schiller: Ich bitte Sie, 
nicht abzulassen um, ich méchte wol sagen, mich aus meinen eigenen 
Grenzen hinauszutreiben. Der, Fehler, den Sie mit Recht be- 
merken, kommt aus meiner innersten Natur, aus einem gewissen 
realistischen Tic, durch den ich meine Existenz, meine Hand- 
lungen, meine Schriften den Menschen aus den Augen zu Riicken 
behaglich finde. So werde ich immer gerne incognito reisen, das 
geringere Kleid vor dem besseren wihlen. . . . At the same time 
he knows that it is one of the great prerogatives, if not the mission 
of the true poet to reveal secrets: 

Was der Himmel nur Herrliches hat, was gliicklich die Erde 
Reizendes immer gebar, das erscheint dem wachenden Traumer. 


Alles erzihlt er den Musen, und dass die Gétter nicht ziirnen, 
Lehren die Musen ihn gleich bescheiden Geheimnisse plaudern. 


Secret and mystery, however, are indispensable and important 
not only to the poet, their interpreter, but also to humanity in 
general. In a remarkable essay, entitled “Geistesepochen” in 
which Goethe describes the development of the human mind as 
the result of reason and understanding, Vernunft und Verstand, 
the two essential historical forces, the alternating rule of which 
creates the various epochs of human history, he points out how 
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critical understanding (Verstand) gradually undermines and 
destroys the mysterious, especially in the sphere of religious belief. 
A general dissolution is the result toward which Goethe believed 
his own time and the future were inevitably drifting. “Und so 
wird denn,” he closes the essay, “auch der Wert eines jeden Ge- 
heimnisses zerstért, der Volksglaube selbst entweiht; Eigenschaften 
die sich vorher naturgemiss aus einander entwickelten, arbeiten 
wie streitende Elemente gegen einander, und so ist das Tohu wa 
Bohu wieder da, aber nicht das erste, befruchtende gebirende, 
sondern ein absterbendes, in Verwesung iibergehendes, aus dem 
der Geist Gottes kaum selber eine ihm wiirdige Welt abermals 
erschaffen kénnte.” 


I have attempted here to sketch Goethe’s attitude to what he 
calls the secret, not only for the purpose of explaining the title of 
the fragment but also of showing how he could have been attracted 
by the subject which this title was to indicate and on which, 
contrary to his custom, he was prevailed upon to shed some light 
in a special essay or note of the year 1816. A literary society of 
students, perhaps the one at Berlin of which Tieck was a member, 
had discussed the poem and, failing to come to an agreement with 


regard to its meaning, had asked Goethe to help them solve the 
riddle. 


According to Goethe’s essay his plan was to take the reader to a 
sort of ideal Montserrat where twelve knights living as monks 
and forming a secret order which represented various climes and 
nationalities, had gathered for the purpose of worshipping God in 
quietude, each one according to his own manner. The reader or 
hearer, Goethe tells us, would have been made aware that these 
monastic knights whom the desire for the highest culture and 
perfection had brought together, were distinguished representatives 
of the various modes of thought and sentiment which climate, 
country, nationality, necessity and custom had developed in man 
or stamped upon him. 

The center of this mysterious order or community is a man 
called Humanus who has attained the position as head because 
every member had felt a certain resemblance with and attraction 
to him. So great has been the influence of Humanus that his 
spirit is now embodied in every one of the members and he is ready 
to leave them. Before he departs, however, he tells the members 
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the history of his inner development, and again the members, 
who have come in contact with him during the course of time, 
in turn also relate parts of the life of this extraordinary man. 


During this farewell colloquy, the fact would have developed 
that every religion in the course of its history attained a moment 
of blossom and fruit (Bliite und Frucht) which showed it in per- 
fect harmony with the true spirit of Humanus. 


The sympathetic hearer, having thus been led through all coun- 
tries and epochs, and having thus learned of all the gladdening 
results produced by divine love and human charity, would have 
been dismissed with the most happy feeling. For nothing would 
have appeared in the accounts of Humanus and the members, 
of the dissensions, the abuses and the disfigurements which have 
made every religion hated during some period of its history. 
Goethe concludes: “As the whole action was to have taken place 
during holy week and as the chief symbol of the secret society is 
a cross surrounded by roses, it will easily be seen that the perma- 
nence of elevated human conditions which found their confirmation 
on Easterday would have revealed itself also in the parting of 
Humanus.” So much for Goethe’s plan. It may be added that 
the place of the departing Humanus was to have been taken by 
brother Marcus, an humble, devoted and faithful youth, in which 
character Goethe, without doubt, had intended to picture himself. 


If Goethe had succeeded in carrying out his plan, the poem 
would have become one of ths most remarkable literary documents 
of the period of enlightenment, the poetic expression and repre- 
sentation of its most glorious idea: the regeneration and ultimate 
union of humanity and christianity, an idea which inspired the 
best thoughts and efforts of Klopstock and Wieland, and, above 
all, was the central thought in Herder’s life work. To him culture 
and religion were the two great historical forces upon the fusion 
and harmonious codperation of which the future progress of 
humanity depended. From this point of view, he had conceived 
the idea of a general ethnography, his object being to gain an 
insight into the very nature of man as revealed in the course of the 
latter’s historical development in every part of the globe. The 
results thus obtained were to serve what Herder considered his 
mission: the rejuvenation and regeneration of the human race. 


In the light of these remarks it can easily be seen how Goethe’s 
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“Geheimnisse,”’ if completed, would have become the poetic 
“flower and fruit” of Herder’s Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
der Menschheit, the very work that had matured during the years 
of his most intimate friendship and intercourse with Goethe. 
And as there can be no doubt that Humanus, the head of the mys- 
terious community in the Geheimnisse, was no other than Herder, 
one of the secrets of the poem would have been the glorification 
of this extraordinary man, his example and his teachings. 

We should misunderstand, however, the ultimate purpose of the 
poet were we to believe that the secret order of monastic knights 
was to have represented only the historical development of culture 
and religion. Goethe in his sketch of the plan describes the purpose 
of the life of the community as the development of the highest cul- 
ture and perfection in the individual members, and we are told 
further that the departure of Humanus was to have revealed the 
permanent character of the lofty human ideal for which these men 
had been striving. 

This future state of a higher and more perfect life which hovered 
before Goethe’s vision as the final goal of culture and religion 
seems to reécho the jubilant exclamation of Lessing: “Sie wird 
gewiss kommen, die Zeit eines neuen ewigen Evangeliums.” 

As early as the 13th century we meet with the prophesy of a 
coming third era—the era of a new and eternal gospel. According 
to Joachimus, abbey of the cloister of Flora in Calabria, who died 
in 1202, the age was to be the era of the Holy Spirit, following the 
era of the Father and the era of the son of God. Foreshadowing 
the distant Reformation of the Church, so ardently desired in the 
circles of the early mystics, the hope for the coming of the era of 
the eternal evangel was, for centuries, the secret consolation of 
many a pious soul in the midst of ecclesiastical corruption. 

Nor did this hope cease to comfort men of deep religious convic- 
tion even after the Reformation of the Church had been realized. 
It is a remarkable fact, usually disregarded or underestimated by 
current church histories, that toward the close of the 16th and at 
the beginning of the 17th centuries the widely spread feeling is 
found in Germany that the Reformation had failed. The des- 
perate political situation, the general decline of literature, art, and 
science, the growing social corruption, and the endless quarrels 
among Lutheran and Reformed theologians caused many serious 
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patriots to inquire whether the protestant Church had remained 
true to the ideals of the great Reformers. The answer to this 
question was a negative one, and it is in this general feeling of 
disappointment and discouragement that we must look for the 
causes of the origin of numerous sects and separatist movements 
during this period. It is in the same feeling also that the remark- 
able movement of the Rosicrucians had its origin: the attempt to 
bring about a general reform of the deplorable conditions in Church, 
society and politics by a secret order or society, comprising the 
likeminded protestants of all nations, chiefly those of Germany. 


It is impossible here to discuss in detail the history of this move- 
ment which caused a great commotion throughout Europe. It had 
its beginning in the famous pamphlet Fama Fraternitatis Roseae 
Crucis by Johann Valentin Andreae, one of the most enlightened 
and remarkable men of the seventeenth century. In this pamphlet 
which in form is a sort of “‘ Novelle,’’ are contained the chief 
ideas of the movement which here concern us most. 

The secret order of the Rosicrucians who have for their emblem 
a cross surrounded by roses, was founded, as we are told in this 
book, by Christian Rosenkreuz, a German nobleman who, on his 
extended journeys through Europe and the orient had found 
for himself a religious belief which in a wonderful way seemed to 
be the religion of all centuries. The belief and philosophy of the 
new secret brotherhood is not in opposition to theology “sondern 
worinnen es Plato, Aristoteles, Pythagoras und andere getroffen, 
wo Enoch, Abraham, Moses, Salamon den ausschlag geben und 
womit die Bibel iibereinstimmt, das kommt zusammen und wird 
eine sphaera oder globus, dessen omnes partes gleichweit vom 
centro stehen.””? 

The members of the secret order have nothing to do with alchemy. 
They are convinced that they are fighting for the cause of education 
and enlightenment although they know that, for a time at least, 
they must keep their secrets to themselves. But the hour will come 
when that, which must be kept secret for the time being, will be 
proclaimed freely and openly before the world. In beautiful and 
poetic words the secret which the future will reveal is indicated 
in the following passage from the Confessio Fraternitatis: 


1 Fama Fraternitatis, Oder Entdeckung der Briiderschaft des léblichen 
Orders des Rosencreutzes, Cassel 1616, p. 32. 
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“Warumb wollen wir nicht in der einigen Wahrheit, (welche die 
Menschen durch so viele Irrwege und krumme Strassen suchen), 
hertzlich gerne ruhen und bleiben, wenn es Gott gefallen hette, 
das sechste Candelabrum nur uns alleine anziinden oder leuchten 
zu lassen? Were es nicht gut, dass man sich weder vor Hunger 
noch Armut, weder vor Krankheit noch Alter zu besorgen und 
zu befahren hette? Were es nicht ein késtlich Ding, dass du kénn- 
test alle Stunde also leben, als wenn du von Anfang der Welt 
bisher gelebt hettest und noch ferner bis ans Ende derselben leben 
soltest? Were es nicht herrlich, dass du an einem Orte also wohnen 
kéndtest, dass weder die Vélker, die iiber dem Fluss Ganges in 
India wohnen, ihre Sachen fiir dir verbergen, noch die, so in Peru 
leben, ihre Ratschlige dir verhalten kéndten.’” 

It is a kingdom in which peace, truth and tolerance will rule 
supreme, that hovers before the eyes of Andreae, the vision of the 
golden age of the everlasting gospel; or, as a contemporary writer 
expresses it in Latin: Illa reformatio mundi in tribus potissimum 
rebus cernetur; prima erit in ejectione impiorum . . . secunda in 
rerum omnium affluentia et copia. Tertia in bonis animi virtutibus 
onmibus et scientia exaggerati ut juste sobrie, pie et in pace vivatur, 
quem ad modum ab initio fieri debuit, si Adamus astutia diaboli in 
peccatum non incidisset. Hoc enim est illud, quod precari jube- 
mur, ut veniat regnum Dei, ut fiat voluntas ipsius sicut in coelo 
sic et in terra, hic est Sabbatus ille, qui populo Dei expectandus 
relinquitur.”’ 

In a letter written to her husband during his Italian journey, 
Caroline Herder reports that Goethe had recited “das Gedicht 
von den Roesencreutzern.”* This seems to indicate that in 
Herder’s most immediate circle there existed no doubt concerning 
the meaning and origin of the poem. But strangely enough the 
commentators have thus far paid almost no attention to this pas- 
sage, nor to the fact that the symbol of the cross surrounded by 
roses would itself suggest some connection with the Rosicrucians. 

What inspired Goethe were not, to be sure, the later alchemistic 
and other phantastic theories ascribed to this supposed secret 
order, but the lofty and prophetic ideas of Andreae, in essential 
ways a forerunner of Herder, for he had anticipated some of Her- 


2 Fama Fraternitatis, p. 45 ff. 
* Herders Reise nach Italien, p. 74 
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der’s greatest ideas: the fusion of Christianity and humanity, the 
conception of a general ethnography and the vision of a golden 
age of human culture. 


That Goethe became acquainted with the Rosicrucian move- 
ment through the study of G. Arnold’s Kirchen und Ketserge- 
schichte there can be no question. Nor can there be any doubt 
that his interest in this movement and the man who started it 
was greatly increased by Herder who revived the memory of 
Andreae at about the same time that Goethe was at work on the 
Geheimnisse. And it is more than probable that during this 
time of their most intimate and cordial intercourse Goethe may 
have been directed by Herder to the study of the book which the 
latter, in his famous essays on the origin of freemasonry, published 
in the Teutsche Merkur of 1782, had shown to have been written 
by Joh. Val. Andreae, who, as the founder of several secret socie- 
ties of the seventeenth century,‘ was considered by the German 
freemasons as one of the earliest and greatest champions of their 
idelas. In 1780 Goethe had become a member of the order of 
freemasons to which Herder had belonged since the year 1766. 
It is significant that Goethe, in a letter to Frau von Stein of 
June 24, 1782 calls the Weimar lodge to which he belonged, “Die 
Geheimnisse.”” I have found, moreover, that the lodge of free- 
masons, founded 1783 in Warsaw, was called Académie des Secrets, 
a name that was evidently patterned after the Academia dei se- 
cretiat Naples. It is quite probable that this was known to Goethe, 
and the title of our poem may, therefore, have the double meaning 
of secrets which the poet is to disclose in the poem, and of the name 
of the fraternity or order which is the guardian of these secrets. 


Whichever of these two meanings we may prefer, I am of the 
opinion that the first suggestion not only of the general idea of 
the Geheimnisse, but also many of the details of the plan of the 
poem came to Goethe through the plot of Andreae’s Fama fra- 
ternitatis Rosaecrucis which runs as follows: 

A young German nobleman and member of a monastic order, 
who, on his journey to the holy land, has come in contact with 
Arabian and African scholars and during his intimate intercourse 
with them has become convinced that the essence of true religion 
is the same among all men of all periods and all parts of the earth, 


* Felix E. Held, Christianopolis, New Vor’, Oxford University Press, 1916. 
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conceives the idea of a general reformation of the world by the new 
message which has gradually dawned upon him. Finding, how- 
ever, that it is received with ridicule by the scholars of the various 
nations of Europe whom he approaches, he returns to Germany 
with the intention there to found a society for the propogation 
of his ideas. This fraternity is composed of eight members chosen 
from his former monastery. They live together in a new building 
erected for this purpose which is called Sancti Spiritus. Having 
been instructed in the wisdom of their superior, they finally depart 
to various countries in order to spread the new message. Once a 
year, on Good Friday, they are to return to Sancti Spiritus in 
order to relate their experiences and observations. Allda “muss 
es freilich lieblich gewesen sein, alle Wunder so Gott in der Welt 
hin und wider angestreuet, wahrhafftiglich und ohne Gedicht 
fohne Zudichtung] zu erzihlen anzuhéren. Soll auch menniglich 
vor gewiss halten dass solche Personen, die von Gott und der 
himmlischen Machina zusammen gerichtet und von den weisesten 
Minnern so in etlichen seculis gelebt, ausgelesen worden, in héch- 
ster Einigkeit, grésster Verschwiegenheit und méglichster Gut- 
thitigkeit unter sich selbsten und unter andern gelebt haben.”® 

The founder of the society died in the 106th year of his life, 
whither he had gone the members did not know until 120 years 
later when they discovered a secret door in the monastery leading 
to an artificially lighted vault, in the middle of which stood an altar 
with the inscription, A. C. R. C. universi compendium vivus mihi 
sepulchrum feci. Jesus mihi omnia. Nequaquam vacuum legis 
jugum. Libertas Evangelii. Dei gloria intacta. Under the altar 
was found the body of the founder absolutely preserved as if he 
were alive, holding in his hand a little book which contained his 
final message to the world. It is with this message that the broth- 
erhood from now on comes before the public.® 

The similarity of this story with the essential features of the plan 
of Goethe’s poem seems to me apparent. In both cases we have 
a sacred brotherhood of monastic knights gathered around a leader 
or head who is to deliver a new religious message to the world. In 
both instances the members of the brotherhood assemble on Good 
Friday to relate their experiences, which in the case of Goethe’s 


5 Fama Fraternitatis, p. 16 ff. 
* ITbid., p. 22 ff. 
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knights seem almost the same as those of the first Rosicrucians: 

“Wenn nun. ... der Hoérer, der Theilnehmer, durch alle 
Linder und Zeiten im Geiste gefiihrt, iiberall das Erfreulichste, 
was die Liebe Gottes und der Menschen unter so mancherlei 
Gestalten hervorbringt, erfahren; so sollte daraus die angenehmste 
Empfindung entspringen indem weder Abweichung, Missbrauch 
noch Enstellung, wodurch jede Religion in gewissen Epochen ver- 
hasst wird, zur Erscheinung gekommen wire.” Finally there 
seems to me a similarity in the fact that the full message becomes 
public only with the departure of the leader. 

For the understanding of Goethe’s poem it is most important 
to notice the changes which he made in the material of the plot 
which he found in the Fama. I have already pointed out that 
Humanus, the leader of Goethe’s brotherhood, is no other than 
Herder, the teacher and master whom he had hailed as Christ in 
his early letters. There is no question in my mind that Goethe 
has this brotherhood consist of twelve members because. of the 
twelve apostles of the founder of Christianity. Herder, the bearer 
of the new everlasting gospel of the union of religion and humanity, 
represented by the symbol of the cross surrounded with roses, and 
Goethe, the modest, meek apostle of the gospel. I cannot think 
of a more glorious tribute to this great teacher and master. Nor 
can I imagine a message more timely and appealing at this time of 
general world strife than the vision of a new era of humanity con- 
tained in the original plan of Goethe’s Geheimnisse, and in the 
lines which describe the hero of Goethe’s poem as he first beholds 
the sacred symbol: 


Schon sieht er dicht sich vor dem stillen Orte, 
Der seinen Geist mit Ruh und Hoffnung fiillt, 
Und auf dem Bogen der geschlossnen Pforte 
Erblickt er ein geheimnissvolles Bild. 

Er steht und sinnt und lispelt leise Worte 
Der Andacht, die in seinem Herzen quillt, 

Er steht und sinnt, was hat das zu bedeuten? 
Die Sonne sinkt und es verklingt das Liuten! 


Das Zeichen sieht er prichtig aufgerichtet, 

Das aller Welt zu Trost und Hoffnung steht, 

Zu dem viel tausend Geister sich verpflichtet, 

Zu dem viel tausend Herzen warm gefleht, 

Das die Gewalt des bittern Tod’s vernichtet, 

Das in so mancher Siegesfahne weht: 

Ein Labequell durchdringt die matten Glieder, 
Er sieht das Kreuz, und schligt die Augen nieder. 
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Er fiihlet neu, was dort fiir Heil entsprungen, 

Den Glauben fiihlt er einer halben Welt; 

Doch von ganz neuem Sinn wird er durchdrungen, 
Wie sich das Bild ihm hier vor Augen stellt: 

Er sieht das Kreuz mit Rosen dicht umschlungen. 
Wer hat dem Kreuze Rosen zugesellt? 

Es schwillt der Kranz, um recht von allen Seiten 
Das schroffe Holz mit Weichheit zu bekleiden. 


Und leichte Silber- Himmelswolken schweben, 

Mit Kreuz und Rosen sich empor zu schwingen, 
Und aus der Mitte qui!lt ein heilig Leben 
Dreifacher Strahlen, die aus Einem Punkte dringen; 
Von keinen Worten ist das Bild umgeben, 

Die dem Geheimniss Sinn und Klarheit bringen. 

Im Daimmerschein, der immer tiefer grauet, 

Steht er und sinnt und fiihlet sich erbauet. 





Jutrus GOEBEL. 








OT. 
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DEUTSCHER BUCHHANDEL UND LEIPZIGER 
ZENSUR 1831-1848 


NacH AKTEN UND ANDERN QUELLEN 
II 


Die Praxis' 


“Sie [die Vertreter des Jungen Deutschland] fiihlten, dass die 
Zeit der bevorzugten Individualitaét voriiber und dass die wahre 
Souverinetat nur der Totalitit des Volkes gebiihre.’”? So schrieb 
Robert Prutz schon um die Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts, mit 
kulturhistorischem Blick als einer der ersten den gewaltigen Um- 
schwung erfassend, der sich seit den dreissiger Jahren in Deutsch- 
lands Seelenleben vollzogen hatte. Aufklarung, Klassik und 
Romantik hatten ihre Bliitezeit gehabt; es wurde Zeit, dass sie 
Friichte brachten auch im Leben der breiten Massen des Volkes. 
Die stets fortschreitende technische Vervollkommnung der Biicher- 
herstellung, die straffere Organisation des deutschen Buchhandels 
und ganz besonders die ungeahnte Entwicklung der Verkehrswege, 
d. h. Vertriebsméglichkeiten, machten nunmehr Geisteserrungen- 
schaften (in ihren tausendfachen Verzweigungen) der ganzen 
Nation dienstbar, die in friiheren Jahrhunderten kaum alle Kreise 
der Oberschichten erreicht hitten. Was dabei stieg auf dem 
Biichermarkt, das waren nicht allein die relativen Zahlen der 
jahrlichen Einzelerscheinungen, sondern namentlich auch die Auf- 
lageziffern, iibersteigt doch die Produktionskurve des damaligen 
Buchhandels, so gefasst, die der gleichzeitigen Bevélkerungsver- 
mehrung in Deutschland bei weitem.’ 

Glaubt jemand, dass ein einzelner Mensch oder eine Gruppe von 
Menschen diese gewaltige Entwicklung hitte herbeifiihren kén- 
nen? Glaubt jemand, dass eine Gruppe von Menschen, ja selbst 
ein System wie Metternichs sie hatte aufhalten kénnen? Zuriick- 
blickend haben wir es gewiss leicht beides zu verneinen. Zugleich 
aber sollen wir uns iiber die Ausdehnung und die Schnelligkeit der 
damaligen Umwilzung im klaren sein, die sich unméglich ohne den 


1 Vergl. den Artikel im Aprilheft dieser Zeitschrift, pp. 238-250. 

2 Robert Prutz, Urspr. in Vorlesungen, Lpz. 1847, p. 285. Die deutsche 
Literatur der Gegenwart 1848-1858,? Leipzig, 1860, II. Bd. p. 10. 

3 Vergl. Ed. Berger, Der deutsche Buchhandel, etc., 1815 bis 1867, Archiv 
II, 125-234; Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 197 ff., 453 ff. 
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stirksten Widerstand von seiten der Vertreter der hergebrachten 
Ordnung hitte vollziehen kénnen. Denn es ist nur ein Charakter- 
istikum menschlichen Fortschritts iiberhaupt, wenn sich bei einem 
so grundlegenden Prozess die alteren Formen der staatlichen und 
gesellischaftlichen Organisation zunichst im Rechte ihrer Existenz 
zu behaupten suchen. Auch das Verhalten der damals Herrschen- 
den in Deutschland ist also historisch bedingt und verstindlich. 
Das sollten wir bei der folgenden Betrachtung der tatsichlichen 
Zustainde und Geschehnisse nie ausser acht lassen, denn nicht nach 
Recht und Unrecht fragen wir hier, sondern nach einer Entwick- 
lung. 

Was taten die Organe des damaligen Staats, um die Literatur, 
wie eine immer weitergreifende Volksbildung sie nunmehr ent- 
fesselte, in ihrer alten, fiir das politische und soziale Leben des 
Staates so belanglosen Stellung zu erhalten? Das wiire die allge- 
meine Frage. Wie sie sich in Leipzig ansieht, da wo sich alle 
Faden des deutschen literarischen Lebens kreuzen, darum handelt 
es sich fiir uns zuniichst. 


Kurz zusammenzufassen, was man auf dem Biichermarkt zu 
unterdriicken strebte, diirfte schwer sein. In keiner Periode 
deutscher Geistesentwicklung, abgesehn vom Reformationszeit- 
alter, deckt sich ja Literatur im engern Sinne so sehr mit dem, was 
politisch-propagandistisch gemeint war. Auch die Behérden 
machten einen Unterschied zwischen den beiden nicht. Allerdings 
ist Proelss’ Anschauung, der Bundestag habe bei seinem Verbot 
gegen das Junge Deutschland eine Verwechslung von literarischen 
Bewegungen mit gleichnamigen politischen gemacht, von Houben 
gliicklich widerlegt worden.* Doch nicht zu iibersehen hierbei ist, 
dass der von Houben verfochtene Unterschied sich zunichst nur 
auf die Personen der betr. Autoren bezieht, keineswegs aber auf 
die Behandlung ihrer Biicher, und selbst dann darf man das Schick- 
sal Gutzkows nicht vergessen. Die von Glossy und Geiger ver- 
éffentlichten Konfidentenberichte zeigen zur Geniige, dass man 
Bérne und Heine ganz wie wirkliche Fliichtlinge beobachten liess. 
Auch Figuren wie Harro Harring sind nicht zu vernachlissigen. 
Fiir die vierziger Jahre wird man sogleich an Freiligrath denken, 
der sich nach dem “ Glaubensbekenntnis” durch eine Riickkehr nach 


*Houben, aao. pp. 19 ff. 
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Preussen einer sofortigen Verhaftung ausgesetzt hitte.6 Der 
Obrigkeit war es sicher sehr gleichgiiltig, ob ein Dichter oder ein 
Agitator schrieb, vorausgesetzt, er hatte Einfluss. 

In Sachsen galt im Grunde immer noch das alte Reskript von 
1779, aufgefrischt durch das Mandat von 1812, durch das Zensoren 
und Presspolizei vornehmlich zur Unterdriickung von Schriften 
wider die Religion, Schriften gegen die bestehende staatliche und 
gesellschaftliche Ordnung, sowie von sittlich anstéssigen Schriften 
verpflichtet wurden. Sieht man den Leipziger Verlag fiir die 
ersten dreissiger Jahre an, so liegt die Liberalitaét der Zensurbe- 
hérden auf der Hand. Nur eigentliche Propagandaliteratur, z. B. 
iiber Polen, hatte nétig einen Deckmantel zu suchen. Mit 
Laube und Mundt verfuhr man einstweilen jedenfalls glimpflich 
genug,’ erschien doch selbst Mundts Madonna, das “Buch der 
Bewegung,” 1835 in Leipzig. Im Kommissionshandel fiir das 
deutsche Ausland lag die Sache noch einfacher: alles was nicht tat- 
sichlich in Sachsen verboten war, konnte iiber Leipzig ziemlich 
ungeniert verbreitet werden, sodass die betroffenen Staaten tat- 
sichlich zur Anrufung von Bundes- oder zur Selbsthilfe gezwungen 
waren.*® Die Lage ist oft verkannt worden.’ Wenn z. B. Preussen 
1834 den ganzen Verlag von Heideloff & Campe in Paris verbot, 
so hatte das einigen Sinn nur, wenn auch der Leipziger Vertreter 
der Firma sich zwingen liess, die Kommission niederzulegen. 
Preussen drohte also im Weigerungsfalle mit Ausschluss des Ver- 
lags auch der betr. Buchhandlung 1), d. h. gewiss nicht mit 
halben Massregeln, zu deren Anwendung es nach den Umstinden 
aber genétigt war. 

Gerade in diese Zeit fallt ein Bericht v. Langenns, des Regierungs- 
kommissars zu Leipzig, an das Ministerium des Innern. In diesem 
vom 18. April 1834 datierten Schriftstiick" beklagt v. Langenn 
u. a. den Aufenthalt der vielen “unniitzen Skribenten” in Leipzig, 


5 Vergl. dazu Glossy, aao. II, 226, 228 f. 
* Vergl. Emil Weller, Die falschen und fingierten Druckorte, 1° Leipzig 1864, 
pp. 231 ff. 


? Vergl. Houben, aao. (Register); O. Draeger, Theodor Mundt, etc., Marburg 
1909. 


® Vergl. auch Glossy, aao. I, 2. 

® Vergl. Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 278. 
1 Aktenbelege, s. Schluss des Artikels. 
" Archiv, IX, 226-28. 
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von denen er einen auch namhaft macht, selbstverstandlich 
Heinrich Laube. Er weist ferner auf die Inkonsequenzen hin, die 
aus der “abgerissenen, stiickweisen Tatikeit” der Biicherkom- 
mission entspringen; wihrend z. B. die beriichtigte Vorrede von 
Heine [zu den Franzésischen Zustinden] verboten und konfisziert 
sei, kursierten Bornes Briefe, die noch viel verderblicher seien, da 
sie noch sarkastisch popular geschrieben, ungehindert.“ Diese 
Punkte sind bemerkenswert. Worauf man auch in Sachsen sofort 
aufmerksam geworden war, das war die Entstehung des deutschen 
Feuilletons, iiberhaupt eines Stils, der sich an die Massen der Leser 
wandte. So wurden denn in der Instruktion fiir die Zensoren von 
1836 diesen bezeichnenderweise anbefohlen, ihre Aufmerksamkeit, 
abgesehn vom Inhalt einer Schrift, hauptsichlich auch auf Form 
und Ton der Behandlung zu richten. Dieselben Richtlinien galten 
fiir die Handhabung def Druckzensur, resp. der Presspolizei. 

Nach der ruhigen Stellung Sachsens zu dem Bundesverbot gegen 
das Junge Deutschland, die in energischem Tone wenig versprach,” 
war eine praktische Verschirfung in diesen Dingen vorderhand 
kaum zu befiirchten, wenn die Buchhandler auch grossen Lirm 
schlugen. In der Tat hob Dresden, sowie nur einige andre Staaten 
dazu das Beispiel gegeben hatten, auch seinerseits jenes Verbot 
teilweise wieder auf (9. Februar 1837). Nach Heines damaliger 
Kontroverse mit Campe iiber die Verstiimmelung des Schwaben- 
spiegels, die der saichsischen Zensur zur Last fiel,* kénnte man 
freilich irre werden. Doch ist bekanntlich das Manuskript des 
Schwabenspiegels nicht gefunden, so dass wir den Grad dieser Ver- 
stiimmelungen kaum abmessen kiénnen, Houbens Hinweis” reflek- 
tiert gewiss nicht ungiinstig iiber den Zensor. Seinem Manu- 
skript des “Buchs der Lieder, zweiter Band” (der spitern “ Neuen 
Gedichte’) muss es bei der Zensur in Grimma allerdings iibel 
ergangen sein; doch schon Houben weist darauf hin, dass diese 
Behandlung lokal aufzufassen ist.“ Zur Leipziger Zensur behielt 
Heine jedenfalls noch immer Vertrauen, wie allein schon seine Mit- 
arbeit an der Zeitung fiir die Elegante Welt zeigt. Noch Januar 
1842 schickte er Kiihne sogar sein Gedicht an Dingelstedt (“ Nacht- 

® Das Verbot erfolgte in Sachsen am 1. Juli 2). 
% Houben, aao. pp. 79 f. 

™ Houben, aao. pp. 149 ff. 

% Vgl. aao. p. 167. 

© Vgl. aao. pp. 155 f. 
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wichter mit langen Fortschrittsbeinen’”), und war dann sehr 
erstaunt, dieses von der Zensur nicht passiert zu sehen. Nach 
dem, was noch gleichzeitig die Séchsischen Vaterlandsblitter 
brachten, hatte er sogar ein Recht erstaunt zu sein. Doch ein 
Umschwung bereitete sich in Sachsen vor." 

Die Riicksichtnahme auf die grossen Nachbarstaaten verkiim- 
merte in der Folge den verschimten Kaufmannsliberalismus der 
sichsischen Regierung immer mehr und zeigte sich alsbald auch 
in der Handhabung der Zensur. So konnte Otto Wigand, obwohl 
schon lingst auf der Schwarzen Liste, noch Winter 1840/41 erst 
das Rheinlied und dann gar das “ Miarchen” von Robert Prutz mit 
sichsischer Zensur und Rezensur herausbringen —natiirlich zum 
gréssten Missbehagen dsterreichischer Kreise, die in letzterm den 
Fiirsten Metternich bekanntlich als Minister Polichinelle wieder- 
fanden. Doch als Wigand anderthalb Jahr spiter das Dombau- 
lied desselben Verfassers erscheinen lassen wollte, sah er sich 
veranlasst einen der vielen buchhindlerischen Umwege zu wandeln, 
durch die man sich den sidchsischen Zensurvorschriften zu ent- 
ziehen suchte.'® Und als Hoffmann von Fallersleben im Sommer 
1842 den dritten Band seiner Gedichte in Leipzig drucken lassen 
wollte, musste er sie zuriicknehmen, nachdem ihm die Zensur drei 
Viertel davon gestrichen hatte.'!® Immerhin, er versuchte es noch. 
Dann aber erfolgte nach den ersten liberalen Presserlassen Fried- 
rich Wilhelms IV. der Umschwung, oder richtiger Riickschwung in 
Preussen (Ende 1842), und der Riicktritt des gemissigten v. 
Lindenau im Spitsommer 1843 tat ein iibriges. Naturgemiiss 
wurde nicht nur die Manuskriptzensur in Sachsen strenger, es 
schwoll auch die Liste der in Sachsen verbotenen Schriften mehr 
und mehr an, so dass es schon 1844/45 an politischen Verboten nur 
von Osterreich und Preussen iibertroffen wurde.” Allerdings er- 
schien noch immer manches in Leipzig, was in Preussen und andern 
Bundesstaaten sofort verboten wurde, z. B. Max Stirners Buch “der 
Einzige und sein Eigentum” (O. Wigand 1844), Arnold Ruge, 
“Zwei Jahre in Paris” (Jurany 1845), Glasbrenners “Neuer Rei- 
necke Fuchs” (Lorck 1846) usw. Aber beim nihern Zusehn wird 

Schon Marz 1842; vgl. Varnhagen v. Ense, Tagebiicher I, 31. 


%Vergl. G. Biittner, Robert Prutz, ein Beitrag, etc. [=Teut. XXV], 
Leipzig, 1913, pp. 55 ff., 163; dazu Glossy, aao. I, 197. 


# Glossy, aao. I, 309. 
#0 Vergl. Nachweise bei Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 266 ff. 
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man stets finden, dass es sich um Schriften von iiber 20 Bogen 
handelt, und auch hier taten die siichsischen Behérden ihr Bestes 
die Ausgabe zu erschweren (s. u. pp. 344 f.). 

Der Geist, in dem nunmehr in Dresden gearbeitet wurde, 
kennzeichnet sich wohl geniigend in dem Falle der schon friiher*™ 
erwihnten “ Maria Stella,” die Wilhelm Jurany Anfang 1846 her- 
ausbringen wollte 3). Das Buch war aus dem Franzésischen iiber- 
setzt und wollte beweisen, dass Louis Philipp kein echter Abkémm- 
ling des Hauses Orleans sei. Im einzelnen war es weder vom 
Zensor noch von der Kreisdirektion beanstandet worden; nur die 
Gesamttendenz kénne politischen Riicksichten unterliegen, hiess 
es. Als es trotzdem spiter zu einem endgiiltigen Verbot kam 4), 
verschanzte man sich tatsiichlich hinter dem Argument, das Buch 
enthalte eine “unverhohlene Beziehung auf das Haupt einer 
befreundeten Regierung,”’ zu derselben Zeit, wo ein belgischer Nach- 
druck des Originals in Frankreich verkauft werden durfte 5). Der 
innere Grund war doch wohl, wie sich bei der Verfolgung einer 
andern Ubersetzung desselben Werkes zeigt 6), die Erwagung, die 
Leser méchten von solcher Lektiire tiberhaupt zum Nachdenken 
liber das Legitimitatsprinzip angeregt werden, und das geniigte. 
Die Furcht vor “revolutionaéren und atheistischen” Schriften 7) 
und vor dem “pébelhaften Ton” 8) wurde in den letzten Jahren 
vor der Mirzbewegung allbeherrschend. Dazu kam aber als 
Schlimmstes die Stellung der Regierung zum Transitrecht, die sich 
in jenen Jahren wesentlich anderte und Leipzig de facto zu einer 
preussischen Polizeistation machte (s. u. pp. 348 f.). Unter solchen 
Umstinden hatten die meisten Schriften von Ruge, Bruno Bauer, 
Feuerbach, Strauss, Herwegh, Freiligrath usw., aber auch Bérnes 
Briefe aus Paris, wenn sei gefasst wurden, auf wenig Schonung 
zu rechnen 9). Dass gegen Schriften und Broschiiren wie etwa die 
Karl Heinzens oder Hermann Piittmanns 10) streng eingeschritten 
wurde, ist begreiflich. Doch verfielen auch Werke, die ganz und 
gar nicht zu Gewalttaten aufforderten, dem Bann, einfach weil sie 
sozialistisch waren 11). Erst unter dem Miarzministerium wurde 
dies anders 12); under. der Reaktion, schon 1850, kehrte der alte 
Zustand zuriick 13). 


Stellt sich das Gesamtbild der Zensurverhiltnisse in Sachsen als 
immer diistrer werdend ‘dar, so herrschte doch selbst in der behérd- 


** Vergl. Journal, 1916, p. 249. 
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lichen Willkiir eine gewisse Gesetzmissigkeit und Tradition. Ja, 
es wird sich zeigen lassen, dass die Organisation an sich im Sinne 
moderner Staatsformen fortentwickelt wurde. Wie wir friiher 
scharf zwischen Manuskript- und Druckzensur zu unterscheiden 
hatten, so unterscheiden wir hier zwischen den Bestimmungen fiir 
den siichsischen, resp. Leipziger Verlag, und denen fiir den ausser- 
siichsischen Verlag, der auf dem Kommissionswege Leipzig be- 
riihrte. 

Leipzig als Verlagsort monopolisierte in jenen Jahren noch zirka 
16-15% der gesamten deutschen Biicherproduktion.24» Die Ab- 
nahme gegen den Prozentsatz um die Jahrhundertwende (zirka 
25%), der sich in den folgenden zwei Jahrzehnten noch ungefahr 
zu halten gewusst hatte,” machte sich nachgerade fiihlbar. Das 
beste Mittel Leipzigs sonstige Vorziige als Verlagsort wieder anzie- 
hender zu machen, wiren Zensurerleichterungen gewesen. Doch 
konnte Sachsen gerade von diesen aus bundespolitischen Griinden 
keinen Gebrauch machen (s. u. pp. 357 ff.), verspiirte auch spiter bei 
den sich immer mehr zuspitzenden inneren Konflikten von Jahr 
zu Jahr weniger Lust dazu. 

Bis 1836 war das Priventivsystem in Sachsen ausschlaggebend 
gewesen, d. h. jeder Artikel, der in Leipzig verlegt werden sollte, 
und zwar einerlei ob er inner- oder ausserhalb Sachsens zu drucken 
war, musste der sachsischen Zensur zur vorgingigen Approbation 
eingereicht werden. Nach Erteilung des imprimatur’s dagegen 
konnten nur noch Repressivmassnahmen zur Anwendung kommen. 
Der Schutz der Behérden gegen zensurlosen Druck, gegen geschickte 
nachtrigliche Anderungen u. dergl. bestand, abgesehn von der 
selbstverstindlichen Straffilligkeit des Verlegers, in dem Angeléb- 
nis der Buchdrucker an Eides Statt, nicht das Geringste ohne die 
vorschriftsmissige Zensur drucken zu wollen —auch der Drucker 
war also haftpflichtig. Das Angelébnis in dieser Form war schon 
1779 eingefiihrt worden,” und gerade um ihm zu entgehn, hatte 
sich bei den Leipziger Verlegern die Praxis eingebiirgert, alles Zwei- 
felhafte ausserhalb Sachsens drucken zu lassen, wo sie eine gelindere 
Zensur erwarten konnten. Wenn also die Regierung in dem Man- 
dat vom 1812 die Vorlage auch aller ausser Landes zu druckenden 


*1 Vergl. Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 455. 


® Vergl. A. Schiirmann, Die Entwicklung des deutschen Buchhandels, etc. 
I. Bd., Halle a. S., 1880, p. 330. 


* Reskript vom 30. September 1779. 
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Schriften verlangte, so ist es klar, welchem Ubelstand sie damit 
abzuhelfen suchte. Selbstverstindlich hatten gleich damals die 
Buchhindler gegen die Neuerung protestiert, und, da sie damit 
keinen Erfolg hatten, zu Mitteln der Selbsthilfe gegriffen. Das 
Nichstliegende war gewesen, einen nichtsiichsischen Verlag vorzu- 
schieben (der den Druck besorgte) und dann vorgeblich den Artikel 
nur in Kommission zu vertreiben. So ist eine ganze Reihe obskurer 
Verlagsorte fiir Schriften aus jenen Jahren zu verstehen, z. B. auch 
die zeitweilige Prominenz der Pierer’schen Hofbuchdruckerei in 
Altenburg, auf die Houben gelegentlich hinweist.* Das Mandat 
von 1812, das ja bis Ende 1836 in voller Geltung stand und nie 
férmlich abgeschafft wurde, verlangte zwar Angabe des wahren 
Druckorts und Verlegers aller in Sachsen zu debitierenden Schrif- 
ten; aber der Nachweis, dass der auswirtige Verlag eben nur ein 
fingierter sei, war schwer zu fiihren, und die Regierung hatte das 
Nachsehn. Trotzdem wusste sie natiirlich was vorging, und eine 
der peinlichsten Uberraschungen war es den Buchhandlern daher, 
in der neuen Verordnung vom 13. Oktober 1836 zu lesen, dass 
kiinftighin der Kommissionir, dessen Name auf einem Druckwerk 
erschien, dem Verleger gleichzuachten sei und somit auch dessen 
Verpflichtungen zu erfiillen habe. 

Diese Bestimmung musste der Regierung, die daran hartnickig 
festhielt,™ um so gebotener erscheinen, als sie gleichzeitig die Ver- 
pflichtungen des Verlegers wesentlich vermehrt und verschirft 
hatte. Es handelte sich da vor allem um etwas, das von den Zeitge- 
nossen als krasser Riickschritt verschrien wurde und das Gegen- 
teil davon war: die Einfiihrung der Re- oder Nachzensur. Man 
hatte sich bisher in deutschen Landen allgemein damit begniigt, die 
vorgingige Manuskriptzensur mit Repressivmassnahmen gegen 
gedruckte Artikel zu verbinden; nunmehr wurde in Sachsen das 
Priventivprinzip glatt auf die Druckliteratur ausgedehnt. Denn 
das bedeutet es, wenn jetzt eine Schrift, die bereits das imprimatur 
des Einzelzensors erhalten, vor dem Versandt und Vertrieb die 
Billigung des Zensurkollegiums einzuholen hatte. Fiir den aus- 
sersiichsischen Verlag, soweit er nicht Kommissionslager in Leipzig 
unterhielt, war eine entsprechende Bestimmung unméglich durch- 
zufiihren. So stellte sich das Ganze zunichst als nichts weiter dar 


* Houben, aao. pp. 323 f. 
* Lorck, aao. p. 66; Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 251. 
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als eine starke Benachteiligung des saichsischen Verlags, die durch 
die gleichzeitige Abschreckung des aussersichsischen von der 
Leipziger Kommission um nichts besser gemacht wurde. Nur ent- 
wicklungsgeschichtlich ist das verstindlich. Von solchem Stand- 
punkt ist es freilich interessant zu beobachten, wie hier von der 
Regierung selbst der erste Schlag gegen das alternde System der 
Manuskriptzensur gefiihrt wurde. Denn wenn die Rezensur des 
Zensurkollegiums die des Einzelzensors umstossen konnte, so ist 
schlechterdings nicht einzusehen, wozu diese noch bestand, und 
der erste Schritt zu ihrer Abschaffung war getan. Dass in der Tat 
die Druckzensur immer mehr das Entscheidende wurde, geht auch 
daraus hervor. Fiihlte sich das Zensurkollegium bei Gelegenheit 
der Nachzensur, obwohl von buchhindlerischer Seite keinerlei 
Illoyalitaét vorlag, nicht veranlasst das Buch zum Vertriebe zuzu- 
lassen, so konnte es beschlagnahmt und unter Gewiahrung einer 
Entschadigung fiir die Herstellungskosten konfisziert werden. Da- 
gegen nicht beriicksichtigt blieb etwa gezahltes Honorar —als wire 
der Autor eines solchen ketzerischen Buches seines Lohnes nicht 
wert gewesen. Damit entzog sich der Staat, wie die Buchhandler in 
ihrer Remonstration vom 1. Dezember 1836 sehr richtig hervor- 
hoben,™ offenbar der Haftpflicht fiir die Handlungen seines Beam- 
ten, des Zensors, und die Tendenz, die Wichtigkeit desselben herab- 
zumindern, liegt auf der Hand.2? Ubrigens sicherte auch die 
Rezensur noch keinem Buche eine ruhige Existenz; man konnte 
sich in Dresden anders besinnen oder ein Nachbarstaat konnte 
requirieren, in welchem Falle immer noch Beschlagnahme und 
Konfiskation drohte.28 Wiederum sieht man nicht ein, wozu unter 
solchen Umstianden noch die Rezensur diente, und auch hier war 
ein Fortschritt méglich gemacht. 

Das zeigte sich nach manchem Hin und Her auf den Landtagen 
in den “Provisorischen Bestimmungen iiber die Angelegenheiten 
der Presse,’ dem fragmentarischen Gesetz vom 5. Februar 1844, in 
dem man alle Schriften von 20 Bogen und dariiber, d. h. von minde- 


* Lorck, aao. pp. 62 f. 

27 Bei Glossy (I, 289) wird fiir Ende 1841 ein Fall erzihlt, wo Verleger und 
Drucker einer konfiszierten Schrift sogar in Strafe verfallt wurden, da sie ver- 
gessen hatten einen Zensurschein zu nehmen. Doch half gewéhnlich gericht- 
liche Klage, vergl, z. B. Corvin, Aus dem Leben sines Volkskimpfers, Amster- 
dam 1861, II, 362. 


%® Glossy, aao. I, 205. 
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stens 320 Seiten, freigab.** Fiir Schriften von geringerm Umfang 
hielt man allerdings an der Manuskriptzensur fest, beseitigte aber 
den Zwang zur Nachzensur.*® Nur der radikale Vorbehalt der 
Regierung, alle ausgegebenen Schriften, ob iiber oder unter 20 
Bogen stark, mit Beschlag belegen zu diirfen, zeigte welchen Kurs 
man steuerte, und zwar deutlich genug: die Unzulinglichkeit der 
Manuskriptzensur, soweit nicht obrigkeitlich nachgepriift, war glatt 
zugegeben; die Tatigkeit des Zensors wurde mehr und mehr durch 
die der Polizei erginzt, bzw. ersetzt; und was noch 1836 eine Priven- 
tivzensur der Druckliteratur gewesen, wurde nunmehr in eine ent- 
sprechende Verschirfung der Repressivmassnahmen verwandelt. 


Die Zensurfreiheit der 20-Bogenschriften sollte bald zu einem 
Stein des Anstosses fiir Regierung sowohl wie Verleger werden. 
Selbstverstindlich war es einem Verleger nicht verwehrt, eine 
solche Schrift im Manuskript zur Zensurierung einzureichen, wo- 
durch auch die Person des Autors, sogar in Preussen immun wurde*; 
zugleich hatte der Verleger fiir den Fall, dass das Werk bei Er- 
scheinen doch noch konfisziert wurde, an den Zensurgebiihren eine 
Versicherungsprimie fiir seine Druckkosten 14). Auch zuriick- 
gewiesene und gegen den Zensor gedruckte Schriften blieben dabei 
vom Gesetz zur Ausgabe unter den Bestimmungen fiir zensurfreie 
Schriften zugelassen 15); diese verlangten einzig und allein Ablie- 
ferung eines Exemplars spitestens unmittelbar vor der Ausgabe 
und Entnahme einer Empfangsbekenntnis, die sofort auszustellen 
war. Erst nach Erscheinen der Schrift, die einer Vertriebserlaub- 
nis somit nicht bedurfte, konnte die provisorische Beschlagnahme 
verfiigt werden. Ungliicklicherweise befand sich aber noch in dem 
Gesetz jener Paragraph ($31), der die Behérden zur Verfolgung 
aller ihr bekannt werdenden, aus irgend einem Grunde zum Ver- 
triebe nicht geeigneten Erzeugnisse der in- und auslaindischen 
Presse anhielt, ob sie nun der Zensur unterlagen oder nicht. Und 
dahinter verschanzte sich die Regierung. Hatte sie aus irgend 
einer Quelle Kenntnis vom Inhalt einer zensurfrei auszugebenden 


29 Das Nihere bei Lorck, aao. pp. 74 f. 

8° Vergl. Flathe, aao. p. 532; Lorck, aao. p. 71; Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 246. 
(Es scheint schwer die Bestimmungen des Gesetzes knapp und klar auszu- 
driicken.) 

31 Wenigstens bis zum April 1847; vergl. Karl Biedermann, Geschichte des 
ersten preussischen Reichstags, Leipzig 1847, p. 3. 
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Schrift erhalten, so hielt sie sich berechtigt, deren Beschlagnahme 
noch vor dem Erscheinen zu verfiigen. Als dies Verfahren bei 
Anlass von Adolf Glasbrenners “Neuem Reinecke Fuchs” (Ende 
1845) allzu grossen Lirm erregte,” wurde sie vorsichtiger: sie ver- 
fiigte seitdem nicht die Beschlagnahme, sondern das provisorische 
Vertriebsverbot und die Beschlagnahme nur im Kontraventions- 
falle, so dass sich nun der Verleger zwar nicht durch den Druck, 
aber durch jede Art der Verbreitung der Schrift auch persénlich 
strafbar machte 16). Das einzige, was diesem in solchem Falle 
iibrig blieb, war ein Rekurs an das Gesamtministerium unter Vor- 
sitz des Justizministers, die sogen. Administrativjustizbehérde. 
Doch beantragen durfte er darin nur, man mdge entweder die 
Schrift freigeben oder giinzlich konfiszieren lassen. Das war eine 
peinliche Entschliessung, und es ist nicht zu verwundern, dass sich 
so betroffene Buchhindler anderweits zu helfen suchten. 

Im Lichte dieser Praxis wird uns auch die Grossmut der Regier. 
ung im Fallenlassen der Rezensur verstindlich, die in der II. Kam- 
mer und vom Buchhandel stets aufs bitterste angegriffen worden 
war. Uberdies, was ein Zensor nicht ohne weiteres ablehnte (ein 
seltener Fall), dariiber berichtete er an die Kreisdirektion 17); da 
es sich hier um Zwangszensur handelte, hatte diese im Falle der 
Verweigerung der Druckerlaubnis von vornherein einen Vorteil. 
Zumeist suchte sich dergl. nimlich anderwirts einen liberaleren 
Zensor (wenn iiberhaupt) und tauchte dann im Leipziger Kommis- 
sionshandel wieder auf. Natiirlich konnten dann die Behérden 
viel schneller mit einem Verbote bei der Hand sein, da das Signale- 
ment des Buches ihnen schon bekannt war 18). Immerhin war 
es, wie wir sehen werden, hier schon weit schwerer zu packen, und 
so verlor gerade im Falle von Schriften, die die Regierung am 
eifrigsten zu unterdriicken strebte, die Priventivzensur immer mehr 
ihre praktische Bedeutung. Die Entwicklung verlangte Repressiv- 
massnahmen, die fiir den ganzen Bund gleichférmig waren. Auch 
das Ministerium sah dies allmahlich ein, wie schon Sommer 1847 
zutage trat, als beim Bunde die Pressangelelegenheiten wieder in 
Diskussion gerieten. Doch war es nur Anerkennung vollzogener 
Tatsachen, keineswegs Liberalismus, wenn v. Falkenstein, der 
Minister des Innern, in einem nicht mehr zu Beratung gelangenden 
Entwurf von 1847 die “Zensurfreiheit,” d. h. Aufhebung der 


® Lorck, aao. p. 77; Karl Biedermann, Mein Leben, etc., p. 116. 
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Praventivzensur, zur Grundlage einer neuen Pressgesetzgebung 
machte. 


Zu derselben Zeit, als Leipzigs Vormachtstellung als Verlagsort 
mehr und mehr schwand, stieg bekanntlich seine Bedeutung als 
Kommissionsort von Jahr zu Jahr. Es ist daher nicht zu verwun- 
dern, wenn die Regierung bei der Neuordnung von 1836 dem Kom- 
missionshandel ganz besondre Aufmerksamkeit schenkte. Dass 
die wahre Ursache indes aus Frankfurt stammte, wird spiter zu 
schildern sein (s. u. pp. 357 f.). Jedenfalls hatte man sich schon 
im April 1834 iiberzeugt, dass eine “vorsichtige Neuerung der 
ganzen in Frage kommenden Verhiltnisse” dringend vonnéten 
sei.® 

Und in der Tat! Das alte Mandat von 1812 verlangte, die 
Leipziger sowie alle Buchhindler, die die Messe besuchten, bzw. 
ihre Kommissionire, sollten zu Anfang der Messe die Verzeich- 
nisse ihrer neuen Verlagsartikel bei der Biicherkommission abge- 
ben; nicht minder sollten die erst nach der Messe eingehenden 
Schriften von den Kommissioniren gemeldet werden. So also 
suchte sich die Regierung iiber die Druckliteratur, die iiber Leipzig 
debitiert wurde, informiert zu halten; und solange wie zu Schillers 
Zeiten ein Buch nicht erschienen war, wenn es die Leipziger Messe 
verpasst hatte, geniigte das auch vollkommen. Gerade das aber 
wurde in der Folgezeit anders, die Messe als wirklicher Tausch- 
markt flaute ab, das Erscheinungsdatum neuer Schriften wurde 
immer schwankender, die Aufsicht dariiber undurchfiihrbar. Die 
einzigen Mittel zensurwidrige Schriften von Leipzig fernzuhalten 
waren somit vor Ende 1836, von Vertriebsverboten gegen bekannte 
Schriften abgesehn, der Zwang zur Nennung ihres wahren Druck- 
orts und Verlegers, sowie das Verbot der Annahme einer Kom- 
mission fiir nicht legitimierte Firmen. Wer dann Biicher erdich- 

. teter Firmen debitierte, hatte selbst Gefangnisstrafe zu gewirtigen. 
Diese Bestimmungen geniigten aus zweierlei Griinden nicht mehr. 
Peinlich war schon, dass sie nur funktionierten, wenn man zufallig 
einer Unregelmissigkeit auf die Spur gekommen war—also meist 
erst nachtriiglich — , denn es fiihrte zu Requisitionen seitens andrer 
Staaten. Selbst dann aber lag es den Behérden noch immer ob, 
dem Kommissionir zu beweisen, dass er von dem Debit solcher 


8 Archiv, [X, 228. 
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Schriften durch sein Geschift gewusst, und das war nach dem 
alten Transitrecht sehr schwer. Um den Leipziger Buchhandel 
nicht ginzlich zu ruinieren hatte nimlich die Regierung auf Em- 
pfehlung der Biicherkommission selbst* im Mandat von 1812 den 
Durchgang geschlossener Pakete ganz freigelassen. So kamen da- 
mals, woriiber v. Langenn sich verwundert dussert, viele Pakete 
nur leicht mit Bindfaden und Oblate verschlossen an und wurden 
weiterbeférdert, ohne dass der Kommissionir von ihrem Inhalt 
Kenntnis nahm. Faktisch fungierte dieser hier also nur als Spedi- 
teur. Auf Grund dieser Zustinde wurde Friedrich Volckmar, der 
bekannte Kommissionir von Hoffmann & Campe, 1834 auch 
nicht wegen der von ihm zugestandenen Besorgung der Brunet’schen 
Pakete® bestraft, sondern nur weil er die Kommission fiir eine 
nichtlegitimierte Firma itibernommen 19). Damit war aber der 
bedraingten Regierung nicht mehr gedient, und die Verordnung 
von 1836 gab ihren Sinn kund. 

Zweierlei galt es im Kommissionshandel zu iiberwachen: den 
laufenden Vertrieb von Schriften, die auf Leipziger Kommissions- 
lagern gehalten wurden, und die einfache Weiterexpedierung von 
ausserhalb eintreffender Pakete. Wie wir bereits sahen (s. o. p. 
342), suchte die Regierung den eigentlichen Kommissionsbetrieb 
durch Gleichstellung von Kommissionir mit Verleger unter ihr 
Auge zu bekommen, unterwarf ihn also der neu eingefiihrten 
Rezensur. Wie das Zensurkollegium den Deputierten der Buch- 
hindler in einer Konferenz vom 5. Februar 1838 ausdriicklich 
erklarte,* war damit weder eine moralische noch pekuniire Belast- 
ung des Buchhandels beabsichtigt, sondern nur—ja was? Das 
einzige Ziel konnte offenbar sein zu verhindern, dass Leipzig zum 
Stapelplatz aller méglichen zensurwidrigen oder gar verbrecher- 
ischen Schriften gemacht wurde. Das Ganze war also ein Bluff. 
Mit welchem Erfolge er wirkte, zeigte sich im Herbst 1844, als 
sich Preussen in Dresden bitter iiber die fortgesetzte Verbreitung 
gerade solcher Schriften von Leipzig aus beklagte. Da dieser 
Zustand schon Ende 1842 den Regierungen bekannt war,*”’ muss 
man sich wirklich iiber das langmiitige Preussen wundern, das 
sich bis dahin mit Reklamationen von Fall zu Fall begniigt hatte. 

* Archiv, VII, 210; XVII, 345. 
% Bornes Briefe aus Paris, 3.-6. Teil. 
* Lorck, aao. p. 66. 
* Vergl. Glossy, aao. I, 353, 358. 
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Ob das Ubel hauptsiichlich aus dem eigentlichen Kommissions- 
handel stammte oder wohl eher, wie die Buchhindler mit Emphase 
behaupteten, aus der Biicherspedition iiber Leipzig, ist schwer zu 
entscheiden; jedenfalls sah sich Dresden in der Folge zu einer 
wesentlichen Verschirfung in der Handhabung der Pressbestim- 
mungen gendtigt. 

Man schritt zuniichst zu einer sorgfiltigeren Uberwachung der 
Kommissionslager. Da sich die wirklich Schuldigen wohl in acht 
zu nehmen wussten, mit wenig Erfolg. Es galt also ferner und 
vorziiglich dem Transitrecht. Schon in der Verordnung von 1836 
hatte man den Kommissioniren die abschriftliche Einreichung der 
Fakturen aller von ihnen besorgten Pakete zugemutet. Doch auf 
Driingen der Buchhindler, die in der Durchfiihrung dieser Mass- 
regel mit Recht ihren Ruin sahen, begniigte man sich bald mit 
einer sorgfaltigen Aufstellung der Bibliographie im Bérsenblatt, 
in dem nun auch die bedenklichsten Novititen angezeigt werden 
konnten, und das von Rechts wegen.** Indes war kaum zu erwar- 
ten, dass die Verbreiter wirklich zensurwidriger Schriften so gefallig 
sein wiirden sich der Kreisdirektion selbst zu denunzieren, und 
wiire man nicht bei der “ milden Praxis’’ beharrt, so hatte man sich 
schon lange auf Besserungen des Systems besinnen miissen. 

Als die Frage 1844 brennend wurde, suchte das Ministerium die 
Buchhindler zuniichst zu der Erklirung zu veranlassen, sich frei- 
willig vom Vertriebe zensurwidriger Biicher fernzuhalten. Nach 
der Natur des Speditionsbetriebs, der jedem einzelnen Geschift 
pro Woche an die 10,000 Pakete zu bestellen gab,*® konnten die Kom- 
missionire prinzipiell nicht anders als sich hartnickig weigern, wie 
sie es iibrigens zu ihren eigenen Nachteil auch bei der Behandlung 
von Nachdrucken hielten.*’ Eine totale Frontinderung der Dresde- 
ner in der Frage des alten verbrieften Transitrechts war die Folge. 
Das Ministerium bestand von jetzt ab darauf, wenn auch zunichst 
nur offiziell, mindestens seit Anfang 1847 auch faktisch 20), dass 
sich der Kommissionir allemal vom tatsichlichen Inhalt der von 
ihm besorgten Pakete zu iiberzeugen habe, selbst wenn diese 
adressiert und zu neuem Versandt fertig verpackt bei ihm einlie- 
fen 21). Natiirlich glaubte kein Mensch an die Durchfiihrbarkeit 
der Massregel, und die Regierung selber vermutlich ebensowenig, 

38 Vergl. Glossy, aao. IT, 58. 


89 Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 281. 
40 Lorck, aao. p. 76. 
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indem sie sich bald dazu verstand, das Gebot fiir gewisse Gruppen 
von Sendungen ausdriicklich zu wiederholen. Dadurch aber, dass 
sie den Kommissionir zu besagten Verpflichtungen verhielt, ge- 
wann sie die Rechtsméglichkeit, seine blosse Spedition als bewuss- 
ten oder fahrlissigen Debit auszugeben, die dabei ertappten Biicher 
zu konfiszieren und dem Kommissionir auf sonstige Weise ahn- 
liche Geschifte zu verleiden 22). Es war somit in Leipzig alles 
der Beschlagnahme, und hiaufig der Konfiskation ausgesetzt, nicht 
nur was in Sachsen, sondern was in irgend einem Staate verboten 
war, der eventuell in Dresden energische Vorstellungen erheben 
konnte. In erster Linie kamen dabei Preussen und Osterreich in 
Frage; aber selbst Sendungen, die itiber Leipzig ins ausserdeutsche 
Ausland, Schweden, Russland, Holland usw. gingen, erfreuten sich 
keiner bessern Behandlung, wurden sogar konfisziert 23). Die 
Unruhe dariiber gerade bei den loyalen Buchhindlern lisst sich 
denken. 


Die Hauptfrage bleibt bei alle dem: was geschah. Nicht das 
Verbot einer Schrift war letzten Endes entscheidend, auch nicht 
die legale Zulissigkeit des Verbots, sondern das Resultat der Nach- 
forschungen. Gerade in der Hinsicht hatte sich die Arbeitsweise 
der alten Biicherkommission als recht ungeniigend erwiesen, indem 
sie die Ausfiihrung ihrer Anordnungen in viel zu weitem Masse 
dem guten Willen der Buchhandler iiberliess. So kam es 1834 zu 
einer Beschlagnahme Brunet’scher Remittenden erst, nachdem 
der Kommissionir deren Vorhandensein selber mitgeteilt hatte 
24). Solche Zustinde hatten 1836 zur Ubertragung der meisten 
Funktionen der Biicherkommission an die Kgl. Regierung ge- 
fiihrt, deren Machtmittel, wie sich denken lisst, nicht nur viel 
weiter reichten, sondern auch unbefangener gebraucht werden 
konnten. 

War eine Schrift vom Ministerium verboten, so erliess es eine 
entsprechende Bekanntmachung in der Leipziger Zeitung, die durch 
den Rat der Stadt auch im Bérsenblatt mitgeteilt wurde. Ein 
Paragraph der Verordnung von 1838, nach dem man im Prinzip 
schon friiher von Fall zu Fall gehandelt hatte,“' untersagte die 
Besprechung sowohl des Buches wie des Verbotes im Druck bei 
Strafe. Zugleich wurden von der Kreisdirektion alle itbrigen 


“ Houben, aao. p. 79. Verschirft 1844, s. a. Varnhagen, aao. II, 276. 
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Obrigkeiten des Leipziger Kreisdirektionsbezirks (Amtshauptmann- 
schaften, Stadtrite und Judizien) von der Erkenntnis des Minis- 
teriums informiert und beauftragt, alles was man in Sortiments- 
buchhandlungen, Leihbibliotheken, éffentlichen Leseinstituten oder 
bei Antiquaren finden wiirde, zu beschlagnahmen und der Kreis- 
direktion einzureichen 25); nur Privatbesitz war nicht anzutasten.” 
Bei den Nachsuchungen, die dann angestellt wurden, fand sich 
Nennenswertes allerdings recht selten. Der Aufforderung, frei- 
willig etwa noch vorhandene Exemplare abzuliefern, wurde eben- 
falls sehr lauwarm entsprochen 26). Den Kommissioniren legte 
man auch die eidesstattliche Erklirung auf, von der fraglichen 
Schrift nichts mehr zu besitzen 27). Wurde jemand trotzdem 
noch mit einigen solchen Biichern betroffen, so konnte man sicher 
sein, dass der eigentliche Vertrieb bereits erledigt war; in dem Falle 
die Verurteilung des Buchhiandlers herbeizufiihren, war sehr schwer, 
denn sein gewohnliches Vorgeben vom Vorhandensein der Biicher 
nichts gewusst zu haben, liess sich selten entkriiften 28). 

Diese Praxis erklirt die schon bemerkte Erfolglosigkeit der 
behérdlichen Bemiihungen zur Geniige. Der nichste Schritt war 
naturgemiss die Anwendung von Gesamtverboten, sei es gegen 
einzelne Schriftsteller oder bestimmte Verlagsfirmen. Denn wurde 
damit die Uberwachung eingeschrinkt, so konnte sie zugleich auch 
viel intensiver gemacht werden. Prinzipiell gehdrt unter diese 
Verbote schon der Bundesbeschluss vom 5. Juli 1832, der deutsche 
Schriften politischen Inhalts unter 20 Bogen, falls aus dem Ausland 
stammend, per se verbot. Der Beschluss wurde Januar 1844 er- 
neuert; gleichwohl hat sich offenbar nie jemand ernstlich darum 
gekiimmert, wie der Erlass von Einzelgesamtverboten genugsam 
beweist.* In Sachsen hatte man die Bestimmung 1844 in das 
Gesetz vom 5. Februar aufgenommen, wandte sie aber nur an, wo 
man wohl so wie so eingeschritten wire 29), und als am 23. Marz 
1848 alle Untersuchungen in Presssachen niedergeschlagen wurden, 


“In den iibrigen Kreisdirektionen Sachsens ebenso. 


* Vergl. auch Glossy, aao. I, 143, 249 f., 358. Heine schreibt in den 
“Schriftstellernéten” (Elster VII, 346), er habe sein Buch tiber “Shakes- 
speare’s Madchen und Frauen” in Leipzig zensieren lassen, weil jedes Buch, 
das im Auslande gedruckt worden, in Deutschland die Zensur passieren miisse. 
Das ist, wenn nicht eine Finté, ein Irrtum Heines und dann auch ein “Zeichen 
der Zeit” (1838/9). Ein ahnlicher Fall der Unkenntnis der Gesetze bei 
Houben, aao. p. 640. Houben hat Ktihnes Irrtum —die “Quarantine” bedurfte 
in Sachsen selbstverstindlich vorgingiger Zensur — nicht angemerkt. 
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vergass man ganz auch diese Bestimmung zu beseitigen, so dass ein 
spiterer Erlass (vom 1. Mai) nétig wurde 30). Das punctum saliens 
war nach alledem, wie Sachsen vorging um Einzelgesamtverbote 
wirksam zu machen, denn auch die Auslegung von Bundeserlassen 
war ja dehnbar genug. 

Schon 1834 hatte v. Langenn in seinem mehrfach angezogenen 
Bericht iiber das Leipziger Kommissionswesen angeregt, den Ver- 
tretern gewisser verdachtiger Firmen die Offnung aller von diesen 
eingehenden und zur Weiterbeférderung bestimmten Pakete auf- 
zugeben—wenn dies staatsrechtlich statthaft sei.“ Uber den 
Punkt bestand in Dresden kein Zweifel, und das Prinzip, nach dem 
man iibrigens schon vorher unter Umstanden verfahren 31), war 
formuliert. Das Verbot war demnach ein dhnliches wie das, mit 
dem Preussen schon 1821 F. A. Brockhaus belegt hatte: es fiihrte 
keineswegs zum villigen Ausschluss des betr. Verlags, bzw. Autors 
von Leipzig, unterwarf ihn vielmehr nur der sichsischen Zensur, 
resp. Rezensur. Man zwang den Kommissionir alle in Frage 
kommenden Schriften bei ihrer Ankunft entweder der Zensur 
einzureichen, oder—um einer beliebten Ausrede zu begegnen — 
sofort zu remittieren 32). Dieser Standpunkt erklart sich aus 
dem Geschiftsinteresse Sachsens am Buchhandel und zeigt sich 
z. B. in der Stellung der sichsischen Regierung bei der Verfol- 
gung des Jungen Deutschland.” Fiihlte sich die Kreisdirektion, 
bzw. das Ministerium bewogen einem solchen Werke die Ver- 
triebserlaubnis zu erteilen, so musste diese ausdriicklich im Bér- 
senblaitt bekannt gemacht werden 33). In andern Fallen begniigte 
man sich wohl, zumal seit dem energischen Protest der Buch- 
hindler von 1845,“ die Vertriebserlaubnis zu verweigern und 
vom Kommissionir die Riicksendung an den Verlag zu fordern 
34), wenn man sie nicht lieber behérdlicherseits erfolgen liess 35). 
Wurde dagegen das Verbot bestitigt, so war das meist gleich- 
bedeutend mit Konfiskation der betr. Biicher 36). Dass dabei die 
an Nichtsachsen adressierten Pakete in den letzten Jahren vor 
1848 meist diplomatisch an die in Frage kommenden Regierungen 
ausgefolgt wurden 37), konnte weder Verleger noch Kommissionar 
grossen Trost bereiten.™ Verbrecherische Schriften, die fiir Sach- 

“ Archiv, IX, 226 f. 
“ Houben, aao. pp. 79 f., 84. 
“ Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 279 ff. 


«* Ausser im Falle Hamburgs; vgl. J. Frébel, Zin Lebenslauf, Stuttg. 1890, 
I, 99. 
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sen bestimmt waren oder als Remittenden ausgegeben wurden, 
konfiszierte man, allermeistens ohne Entschidigung 38). 

Selbstverstindlich war ein Kommissionir selten so loyal, Biicher- 
kolli, die unter diesen Umstinden Gefahren liefen, bis zur behérd- 
lichen Nachsuchung aufzubewahren (wenn er sie iiberhaupt mel- 
dete) 39). Allerdings gingen die fiir den Vertrieb verbrecherischer 
Schriften ausgeworfenen Strafen bis zum Verbot des ganzen Verlags 
eines mehrfach ertappten Kommissionirs durch ein Verwarnungs- 
verfahren, also ohne gerichtliche Entscheidung; aber gerade die 
Harte der Strafe verhiitete ihre Anwendung, die zudem in der 
Sache doch wenig geniitzt hitte 40). Sollte das System bestehen 
bleiben, so mussten die Behérden notwendig von Methoden Ge- 
brauch machen, die zur Willkiir fiihrten. Das Zusammenwirken 
der gréssern Bundesstaaten in den vierziger Jahren kam ihnen 
hierbei mehr und mehr zustatten. Lief z. B. von der Zollgrenze 
auf der Kreisdirektion eine Anzeige ein, ein bestimmter Biicher- 
ballen, der der Untersuchung wert erscheine, sei auf dem Wege 
nach Leipzig, so wurde der als mutmasslicher Empfinger bekannte 
Kommissionar durch den Rat bei Strafe vor Ausgabe der Schrift 
verwarnt und verantwortlich gemacht und hatte, wenn die Schrift 
in seine Hinde gelangte, ein Exemplar abzuliefern 41). In ernst- 
hafteren Fallen verfiigte man die behérdliche Offnung der Ballen, 
iiberliess diese jedoch nach Entnahme von Belegexemplaren un- 
bedenklich dem Kommissionér 42). So war es noch in den ersten 
Monaten von 1847. Die bésen Praktiken der Buchhindler jedoch, 
die auch vor Zollverschliissen 43) und obrigkeitlichen Siegeln*’ 
nicht zuriickschreckten, fiihrten zu Verschirfungen. Ausdriicklich 
damit der Inhalt derartiger Kolli nicht unter der Hand verkauft 
werde, wurde es nun Praxis, diese stets nur im wahlfreien Beisein 
des Kommissionirs vom Rate 6ffnen zu lassen, indem man das 
Hauptsteueramt entsprechend instruierte 44). Was an dem Funde 
einer Vertriebserlaubnis bedurft hatte, verfiel einer provisorischen 
Beschlagnahme im Gewahrsam des Rats, bis Kreisdirektion und 
Ministerium sich dariiber schliissig geworden 45). 

Bei diesem Verfahren war man indes immer noch auf mehr oder 
minder zufillige Denunziationen angewiesen, und da man den 
Zwang zur Rezensur aller verbotenen Verlage, wie sich die Kom- 
missiondre ihm unterwarfen, als Farce erkannte, so tat man fol- 
gerichtig getrost den letzten Schritt. Man liess alle Pakete einer 
‘7 Glossy, aao. II, 137. 
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gewissen verdichtigen Gruppe, die fiir einen Kommissionir an- 
langten, vor ihrer Auslieferung an diesen stets einer amtlichen 
Durchsuchung unterziehen, bei der im iibrigen ebenso wie bei 
denunzierten Sendungen verfahren wurde. Wie es scheint, ist dies 
Verfahren zunichst um 1846 gegen Friedrich Volckmar, der damals 
auch die Kommission fiir das beriichtigte Literarische Comptoir in 
Ziirich und Winterthur hatte 46), in Anwendung gekommen. Wil- 
helm Jurany (fiir Jenni Sohn in Bern) verfiel Ende Juni 1847 einer 
gleichen Behandlung 47), ebenso November 1847 der Buchhiandler 
F. G. Beyer (als Kommissionir der bésen Schlipfer’schen Buch- 
handlung in Herisau) 48). Im letzten Falle liess das Ministerium, 
das an diesen Massregeln trotz der energischen Rekurse der so 
heimgesuchten Buchhindler festhielt, zugleich durch die Kreis- 
direktion Erkundigungen einziehn iiber eine mégliche weitere Aus- 
dehnung des Mittels. Noch am 20. Marz 1848, nachdem schon 
das alte Ministerium gestiirzt war, zihlte die Kreisdirektion fiinf- 
zehn Kommissionsgeschifte (von etwa achtzig) auf, die ebenso zu 
behandeln seien 49), erklirte somit fast ein Fiinftel des gesamten 
Leipziger Kommissionswesens fir illoyal. Jetzt wurde daraus 
nichts mehr; nach Wiedereinsetzen der Reaktion fuhr man auch 
hierin genau fort, wo man bei Ausbruch der Mirzbewegung stehen 
geblieben war 50). 


Karl Lamprecht pflegte zu sagen, “Institutionen leben nirgends 
als in den Menschen, die ihre Trager sind.” Wie wir gesehen 
haben, waren im Zensursystem in Sachsen eine ganze Reihe sehr 
verschiedener Behérden vertreten. Da waren die Zensoren und 
das Ministerium an den beiden Enden der Kette, und die Kreis- 
direktion, der Rat, das Polizeiamt und das Kriminalamt als Mittels- 
oder Seitenglieder zwischen ihnen. Uber den Geist, in dem sie ihre 
relativen Funktionen erfiillten, soll einiges Zusammenfassende 
gesagt werden, um so mehr als sich dabei merkwiirdige Verschied- 
enheiten ergeben diirften. 

Der vormirzliche Zensor in Deutschland —wer stellte sich ihn 
nicht vor als den geistlosesten und zugleich niedertrichtigsten 
Trottel, den je ein Unterdriickungssystem herangeziichtet hat. 
Das ist das Urteil der Zeitgenossen, und wir haben freilich genug 
Belege, die es allgemeinhin verstaindlich machen, vornehmlich in 
der Geschichte der periodischen Presse. Im Gegensatz zu dieser 
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Generalverdammung galten die sichsischen Zensoren im Buchver- 
lag als relativ milde, bis sich Anfang der vierziger Jahre der Wind 
von oben zu drehen begann. Eine Annehmlichkeit war das Amt 
indessen nie, und dass es jemand rein aus Not iibernommen haben 
sollte, wie uns von Professor Biilau berichtet wird,** ist gewiss 
hiufig vorgekommen—zwei gute Groschen, zweieinhalb Neu- 
groschen brachte der Bogen. Die Stellung der Zensoren zu den 
Behérden war mit der Verordnung von 1836 sehr abhingig gewor- 
den. Aber auch davor, als sie dem Ministerium noch direkt unter- 
standen, konnte es peinliche Zwischenfille geben, wie ein bei 
Glossy*® mitgeteiltes Vorkommnis lehrt. Der sachsische Zensor, 
der Friedrich Clemens’ ‘Manifest der Vernunft” hatte passieren 
lassen —allerdings inhaltlich eine Schrift vom Charakter der Feuer- 
bach’schen — verlor nicht nur sein Amt, sondern wurde obendrein 
in zwanzig Taler Geldstrafe verfillt (Ende 1835). Auch die 
Liberalitat, die die Leipziger Zensur Heinrich Laube gegeniiber an 
den Tag legte, hatte alsbald eine Riiffelung von oben zur Folge. 
Doch unterlag die Amtsfiihrung des Zensors wenigstens keiner 
stindigen Aufsicht; zu Weiterungen kam es wohl nur, wo auf 
Requisition eines andern Staates hin eingegriffen werden musste — 
Dresden war ruhig. Gerade in dieser Selbstaindigkeit des Zensors 
lag es, dass mit ihm, seiner Persénlichkeit und seinen Anschau- 
ungen, Schriftsteller und Verleger zunichst und am allermeisten 
zu rechnen hatten. Der Zensor war es darum auch, der dem Pub- 
likum fiir alle Plackereien und Argerlichkeiten einstand, die das 
System mit sich brachte, wihrend man das System an sich zunichst 
noch allgemein als notwendiges Ubel hinnahm. Selbst in den 
Unruhen von 1830 hatte man in Leipzig nur méglichste Pressfrei- 
heit verlangt, sich spaiter aber in Buchhandelskreisen eines Bessern 
besonnen, da der moderne Begriff der Verantwortlichkeit fiir die 
Presse noch nicht geliufig war.*' Mit einer milden Zensur glaubte 
man alles Wiinschenswerte erreicht zu haben. 

Der grosse Umschwung, der sich mit 1836 vollzog, war demgegen- 
iiber, dass an Stelle der Abhiingigkeit von gewissen greifbaren 
Personen, denen man durch die Wahl eines andern Zensurortes 
hitte aus dem Wege gehen kénnen, die Abhaingigkeit von der gros- 


8 Glossy, aao. IT, 51. 

49 aao. A, 35 f. 

5° Houben, aao. p. 558. 

51 Vergl. Glossy, aao. II, 152. 
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sen, unsichtbaren und weit unentrinnbarer scheinenden Macht des 
Staates trat. Das war innerlich ein Fortschritt: ein modernerer 
Regierungsbegriff wurde angewandt—freilich auf eine veraltete 
Institution, die naturgemiiss gerade dadurch zerstért wurde. 
Durch nichts hatte die Unhaltbarkeit des alten Priventivsystems 
besser bewiesen werden kénnen als durch diesen Prozess, der die 
Zensoren als Sachverstaindigenkammer fiir eine Obrigkeit zuriick- 
liess. Wie kam es dazu. Nicht nur, dass man die Zensoren, die 
jetzt nicht mehr ausschliesslich dem Lehrkérper der Universitat 
entstammten, direkt unter das Zensurkollegium gestellt hatte, das 
bis 1844 ihre Amtsfiihrung einer siefen Nachpriifung unterzog, 
man sorgte auch durch verschiedene allgemeine und Spezialin- 
struktionen nach Kriften dafiir, das Zensoramt immer unmég- 
licher zu machen. Zu welchen Misshelligkeiten z. B. die Instruk- 
tion von 1838 fiihrte, ist in einem Bericht bei Glossy™ ausfiihrlich 
beschrieben. Karl Biedermann hat uns in seiner Autobiographie® 
ein anschauliches Bild von den Zustinden gegeben, zumal auch 
von dem Konflikt zwischen Pflicht und Neigung, in den ein Zensor 
leicht kommen konnte. Es ist jedoch hervorzuheben, dass da, 
wo die Akten Rezensionen erhalten haben 51), sich nicht der Ein- 
druck ergibt, als schrieben die Verfasser wider ihre Uberzeugung. 
Allerdings batten sie in Zweifselfillen stets das Aushilfsmittel, die 
Sache vor die Kreisdirektion zu bringen, die sie der weiteren Ver- 
antwortlichkeit iiberhob. Dass sie aber auch ihre Meinung zu 
wahren wussten, dafiir ist der haufige Fall, wo die Behérde gegen 
den Zensor ein Buch bei der Rezensur oder spiter gleich nach 
Erscheinen wegnahm, von grosser Bedeutsamkeit. Allerdings 
waren die meisten Zensoren wohl gut konservative Manner, wie 
Goldhorn, Meissner, Hartenstein und ganz besonders der Ober- 
bibliothekar Gersdorf, der als Beisitzer in der Kreisdirektion fiir 
Pressangelegenheiten (1837-50) einen fusserst markanten Amts- 
eifer an den Tag legte. Dabei brauchen wir nur an Goethes Stand 
gegen Luden und Oken zu denken, um diesen Konservatismus 
nicht an sich zu brandmarken. Anderseits waren die Anfange 
Biilaus, der 1837-48 als Zensor eine grosse Rolle spielte,* entschie- 


52 aao. IT, 153 f. 
53 Mein Leben, etc., I, 117 f. 
“ Nicht nur bis 1844, wie bei Glossy A, 92. 
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den liberal. Auch die Stellung des Historikers Wachsmuth, der 
sogar 1831-36 in dem Zensurkollegium bei der Biicherkommission 
sass, ist in diesem Sinne bekannt;* und 1842 kam es selbst vor, 
dass sich ein Zensor in das Direktorium von Robert Blums héchst 
ominésem Literatenverein wihlen liess,*’ fiir wie lange, wissen wir 
leider nicht. 

Als das Ministerium v. K6énneritz ans Ruder kam (Spitsommer 
1843), das den Widerstand gegen den Fortschritt zum Prinzip er- 
hob, verschlechterte sich die Lage von Jahr zu Jahr. Eine der 
Hauptobliegenheiten der Zensoren war bekanntlich die Abgabe 
eines Sachverstandigenurteils iiber Schriften, die der Druckzensur 
unterlagen. Es zeigt sich in den Akten, wo uns Gutachten vor- 
liegen, dass deren prignanteste Ausdriicke und Wendungen in der 
folgenden amtlichen Korrespondenz immer wiederkehren. Man 
sollte schliessen, diese Gutachten seien ausschlaggebend fiir die 
Verfolgung oder Nichtverfolgung eines Buches gewesen. Das 
wire richtig, hatten nicht offenbar die Kreisdirektion wie das Min- 
isterium einen noch weit strengern Massstab anzulegen gepflegt. 
Der Fall, dass das Ministerium ein Buch durchgelassen hitte, das 
dem Zensor bedenklich erschienen, ist selten und gewiss nie aus 
liberalen Anwandlungen der Dresdner zu erkliren, der Gegenfall 
ist hiufig genug 53). So nimmt es nicht wunder, dass die Zen- 
soren selber dem neuen Kurs schliesslich zum Opfer fielen. Bei 
Ausbruch der revolutioniren Bewegung in Sachsen baten sie 
Anfang Marz 1848 aus eigenem Antriebe um Enthebung von ihrem 
Amte. Von Professor Marbach gefiihrt, richteten sie eine Kollek- 
tiveingabe an das Ministerium, in der sie sich selber gegen die 
Zensur aussprachen und der Regierung das Bedenkliche ihres Fort- 
bestehens ernstlich vorstellten.5* Die provisorische Aufhebung 
der Zensur folgte wenige Tage nachher (9. Marz). 


Der Prozess, der sich in Buchdingen zwischen den Jahren 1831 
und 1848 in Sachsen vollzog, kann kurz als eine Verlegung des 
Orientierungspunktes von Leipzig nach Dresden bezeichnet wer- 


5 Vergl. ADB; dazu Glossy (Register), wo er manchmal in etwas zweifel- 
haftem Licht erscheint. 

5 Yergl. ADB; dazu Glossy (Register). 

57 Glossy, aao. I, 253. 

5* Vergl. am ausfiihrlichsten Hans Blum, Robert Blum, Leipzig, 1878, p. 
256. 
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den, aus der Sphire des kommerziellen Einflusses in die des polit- 
ischen. 

Die urspriingliche Politik des Ministeriums war ohne Zweifel wie 
von jeher Schutz und Férderung des Buchhandels, was schon rein 
ékonomisch, ohne Anrufung der gemissigten Prinzipien Bernhard 
von Lindenaus verstindlich ist. Der jahrliche Umsatz im Buch- 
handel belief sich in jenen Jahren auf vier bis sechs Millionen 
Taler, eine ganz enorme Summe, wenn man Sachsens damaligen 
Staatshaushaltsplan vergleicht.** Unter diesen Umstinden musste 
es in Dresden héchst peinlich iiberraschen, als Preussen Anfang 
Marz 1834 die Forderung stellte, der Leipziger Vertreter von Heide- 
loff & Campe in Paris habe seine Kommission binnen sechs 
Wochen niederzulegen.*® Der miichtige Nachbarstaat usurpierte 
damit offenbar einen Einfluss iiber das ganze Leipziger Kom- 
missionsgebiet, und doch musste man in Sachsen noch froh sein, 
dass wenigstens die Frist bis zum 15. Juni, d. h. nach der Abrech- 
nung auf der Messe, ausgedehnt wurde. Die Deputierten des 
Leipziger Buchhindlervereins petitionierten; sie begriffen die 
“Schwiche” der Regierung nicht.*1 Das Ministerium dagegen 
wusste sehr wohl, was es tat. Ein Aktenaustausch zwischen dem 
Leipziger Regierungskommissar v. Langenn und dem Minis- 
terium des Innern,® der gerade in die Zeit des Streites iiber Heide- 
loff & Campe fillt, zeigt es zur Geniige: der Bundestag regte sich. 

Die von diesem durch Beschluss vom 20. Juni 1833 niedergesetzte 
Bundeszentralbehérde in Frankfurt glaubte alsbald gerechten 
Grund zur Klage wider den Leipziger Kommissionshandel zu haben, 
so dass die Regierung Herrn v. Langenn bereits am 8. April 1834 zur 
Berichterstattung aufforderte. Ausdriicklich wurde dieser dabei 
instruiert zu erforschen was solide Hauser als Massregeln zur 
Abhilfe vorzuschlagen hitten, und iiberhaupt sich Griinde zu ver- 
schaffen, die eine Schonung Leipzigs rechtfertigen wiirden. Was 
man fiirchtete, ist klar, lag doch Metternich schon seit 1820 immer 
zu einem Bundesstreiche gegen die Buchhandelszentrale auf der 
Lauer.* Dabei dankte das Ministerium v. Lindenau selbst seine 


59 Vergl. Flathe, aao. pp. 473, 503. 
6° Vergl. oben, p. 337. 
*! Lorck, aao. pp. 38 f.; Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 278. 


® Vergl. F. Herm. Meyer, Mitteilungen zur innern Geschichte des deutschen 
Buchhandels, etc., Archiv, TX, 224 ff. 


® Vergl. Goldfriedrich, aao. IV, 127 ff. Geiger, aao. (1907) pp. 208 f. 
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junge Existenz schliesslich nur einer revolutioniren Bewegung, die 
man seinerzeit weder in Wien noch in Berlin fiir gerechtfertigt 
gehalten hatte.“ Dass Preussen gerade damals wohl in die Stim- 
mung kommen mochte, Metternich bei einer etwaigen Bandigung 
des Leipziger Buchhandels zu sekundieren, war nur zu sehr zu 
befiirchten, und was hatte dann Leipzig vor der “ Niedersetzung” 
etwa einer Bundeszensurbehirde bewahren kénnen! Es war schon 
ominés genug, dass man Sachsen bei der Zusammensetzung der 
Zentralbehérde in Frankfurt, bei der sogar Staaten wie Kurhessen 
und Nassau beteiligt waren, glatt iibergangen hatte. Wohlweis- 
lich verhiitete also die Regierung auf dem Landtag von 1833-34 die 
Beratung eines provisorischen Gesetzes™, das die siichsische Presse 
von den nicht von Bundes wegen gebotenen Beschrinkungen 
befreien sollte.® Die im Augenblick z. T. ganz unméglichen For- 
derungen einer Petition, die der Buchhandlerverein am 6. Mai 
1833 an die Stande richtete® (kaum einen Monat nach dem Frank- 
furter Wachensturm), mag sie in dieser Taktik nur bestirkt haben, 
um so eher, da noch genug andre gesetzgeberische Arbeiten der 
Erledigung harrten, fiir die das harmonische Zusammenwirken der 
Kammern mit der Regierung nur wiinschenswert war. Auch 
die Leipziger, denen der Entwurf nicht weit genug ging, hatten 
dagegen einstweilen nichts einzuwenden™. Sonach erheischte es 
das Interesse des Buchhandels selbst, wenn zunidchst Preussen 
befriedigt wurde. Ferner und vor allem war es nétig, das Odium 
des Liberalismus zu beseitigen, das beim Bundestag auf dem 
Ministerium v. Lindenau lastete, und somit die Regelung der 
Angelegenheiten des sichsischen Buchhandels wieder fest in 
die eigne Hand zu bekommen. Man sann also auf Abianderungen, 
die den Bund beschwichtigen sollten, ohne gegen den Willen der 
Regierung in Leipzig Schaden zu tun. Dass man unter diesen 
Umstinden nicht das ganze Buchhindlergremium ins Vertrauen 
nehmen konnte, ist selbstverstindlich. Doch ging man keines- 
wegs, wie noch Lorck berichtet,®’ ohne den vorherigen Rat von 
Sachverstindigen zu Werke, denn v. Langenn schreibt sehr einge- 


% Treitschke, aao. IV, 148 f. 

** Vom 19. Mirz 1833 datiert; vergl. Lorck, aao. p. 70. 
% Vergl. Flathe, aao. pp. 520, 483. 

* Lorck, aao. p. 38. 

** Vergl. Lorck, aao. p. 65. 

67 aao. p. 63. 
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hend und wohlwollend und offenbar auf Grund von zustindiger 
Information iiber die wahre Lage der Dinge. 

Die Verordnung vom 13. Oktober 1836, in der sich schliesslich 
alle diese Erwaigungen kristallisierten, musste den Leipzigern frei- 
lich als eine arge Uberraschung kommen: sie schritten sogleich zur 
Beschwerde. Die Antwort, die ihnen der damalige Minister des 
Innern, von Nostitz und Janckendorff, gab, die Verordnung ent- 
halte ja “nur Bekanntes,” kann jedoch unméglich so naiv gemeint 
gewesen sein wie sie klingt. Sicher war es das Bestreben der 
Regierung, der alten Selbstvergniigtheit des Buchhandels ein wenig 
die Ziigel anzulegen; aber da sie beim Bunde die Verantwortung 
hatte fiir das, was in Leipzig geschah, und sie allein, lasst sich auch 
dies sehr wohl verstehen. Die Verordnung erschien kurz vor 
Zusammentritt des Landtags. Es sieht fast aus, als habe sich das 
Ministerium alle weiteren Zugestindnisse, die es machte, ausdriick- 
lich 6ffentlich abtrotzen lassen wollen, allerdings nicht in der Ab- 
sicht gleich so weit zu gehen, wie der Buchhandel es forderte.*™ 
An der milden Praxis hielt man einstweilen jedenfalls fest. So war 
das Lob, das Heine der sichsischen Zensur damals spendete (in 
den Schriftstellernéten), ohne Zweifel ehrlich gemeint, und wenn 
ihm in demselben Aufsatz alle Beziehungen auf diese Zensur, die 
lobenden incl., gestrichen wurden, so war das nicht hochmiitige 
Willkiir, sondern — Politik. 

Das gerade war das Ungliick Sachsens, dass es fortwihrend nach 
Frankfurt, Wien und Berlin schielen musste, statt auf seine eigenen 
Bediirfnisse zu achten. Das ganze siichsische Pressregiment der 
dreissiger Jahre, das im Vergleich zu west- und siiddeutschen Staa- 
ten so reaktionir anmutet, erklirt sich aus dem Faktum, dass der 
Staat im Besitze Leipzigs eine Verantwortung hatte, die weit iiber 
seine Grenzen hinausreichte, denn zwischen zwei Dritteln und drei 
Vierteln des ganzen deutschen Biicherverkehrs ging iiber diesen 
Platz. Selbst in den Vierzigern, wo die gute alte Zeit in Deutsch- 
land schnell zu Ende ging, gaben den Hauptgrund der Unzufrie- 
denheit im Lande, ausser dem Streit iiber das Gerichtsverfahren, 
die Zustande in der Pressgesetzgebung ab; die deutschkatholische 
Bewegung ging voriiber. Man kénnte sagen, dass Sachsen seine 


& Vergl. das Kgl. Dekret an die Stande vom 27. Februar 1837 (s. Lorck, 
aao. p. 66). Dieses suchte die Forderung eines neuen Pressgesetzes nach 
einem verdnderten Hauptprinzip dadurch zu umgehn, dasz es eine gesetzgebe- 
rische Verbesserung der Verordnung von 1836 anregte! 
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éffentliche Ruhe fiir die seiner Nachbarn hingab; sicherlich wurde 
der notwendig entbrennende Kampf zwischen Alt und Neu durch 
diese Lage sehr verschiirft. 

Der indirekte Einfluss aussersichsischer Zustinde auf die Stel- 
lung des Buchhandels war demnach in Wirkung und Gegenwirkung 
in dem letzten Jahrfiinft vor 1848 ebensosehr zu tadeln, wie das 
direkte Eingreifen andrer Staaten in Dresden, das nun hiufig wurde. 
Dieser indirekte, innere Einfluss bewirkte namentlich auch den 
Unterschied in dem Verhiiltnis zwischen Regierung und Volk, der 
durch den Systemwechsel unter v. Kénneritz gekennzeichnet wird. 
Treitschke nennt einmal fast alles, was von diesem und von v. 
Falkenstein ausging (letztrer war seit September 1844 Minister des 
Innern) zwar “schwerlich bés gemeint, aber héchst ungeschickt.’** 
Dieses Urteil, das Falkensteins spitre Verdienste als Kultusmin- 
ister unangetastet lasst, diirfte zu Recht bestehen. Uber die 
erstaunliche Unkenntnis, mit der der Minister dem Buchhandel 
gegeniiberstand, den er neun Jahre lang als Leipziger Kreisdirek- 
tor unter Augen gehabt, kénnte man sich freilich wundern. Oder 
sollen wir glauben, dass er mit Abforderung der Loyalititserklir- 
ung von seiten der Buchhindler 1844/45 in Sachen des Transits®® 
nur einen harmlosen Bluff gegen die auswartigen Regierungen beab- 
sichtigt habe? Auch das wire héchst ungeschickt gewesen, denn 
er musste wissen, dass die Regierung nach all den schnéden Ab- 
speisungen auf Landtags- und sonstigen Verhandlungen bei den 
Buchhindlern allen Kredit verloren hatte. In einem Bericht bei 
Glossy aus gerade dieser Zeit (20. November 1844)”° heisst es aller- 
dings, dass nach einer Ausserung des sichsischen Ministerprisi- 
denten v. Kénneritz die Regierung gern alles passieren liesse, wenn 
das Ausland nicht wire. Das stimmt zu spitern Bemerkungen in 
den Akten, wo das Ministerium es glatt zugibt, den Kommissions- 
handel nicht schiitzen zu kénnen gegen auswirtige Michte, wenn 
ihm bestimmte Angaben gemacht wiirden 54), und man muss aner- 
kennen, dass bei einer solchen Gelegenheit—noch Januar 1847 — 
der Kreisdirektor v. Broizem selber den Minister auf den schweren 
Schaden hinweist, den diese Politik dem Buchhandel tun miisse 55). 
Wozu dann aber die Zensur z. B. so coram publico verteidigen, wie 


* aao. V, 344. 
6° Vergl. oben, p. 348 f. 
7° aao. II, 196. 
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Falkenstein es noch im Landtag von 1845-46 tat? Da bleibt ein 
Rest. 

Selbst den Druck Preussens und Osterreichs im vollen Grade 
zugegeben, so hatte ein erleuchteter Minister ganz sicher den 
Anschein der Schikane bei den Buchhindlern zu vermeiden gewusst, 
etwas worum man sich in Dresden offenbar garnicht bemiihte. 
Man erinnere sich noch einmal an den Fall der “Maria Stella” 
(1845-47), wo das Ministerium die Druckerlaubnis verweigern liess, 
nachdem auf Weisung der Kreisdirektion der iiber 20 Bogen starke 
Druck vollendet war. Die Kreisdirektion fasste das Reskript des 
Ministers nach ihrer Weise auf und erliess das provisorische Ver- 
triebsverbot. Der Rat beschlagnahmte die Schrift bei Gelegen- 
heit einer andern Nachsuchung, obwohl nicht der geringste 
“Vertrieb” stattgefunden hatte. Das Ministerium, das die Un- 
haltbarkeit der Ratsverfiigung wohl sah, hob die Beschlagnahme 
auf, verbot nun aber seinerseits den Vertrieb der Schrift, mit 
der Begriindung—der zensurlose Druck sei wider behérdliches 
Verbot erfolgt. Und Jurany hatte einstweilen das Nachsehen. 
Das war ohne Zweifel eine Verdrehung der Tatsachen und des 
Rechts, die auch dem konservativsten Verleger nicht gleichgiiltig 
sein konnte, denn es handelte sich hier zugleich um eine Prinzipien- 
frage, die Auslegung des Gesetzes von 1844. Béses Blut mussten 
vornehmlich auch die Sonderverfiigungen gegen einzelne Kommis- 
sioniire machen, die gewisse Gruppen von Biicherballen vor der 
Auslieferung an diese einer obrigkeitlichen Untersuchung unter- 
warfen, denn nur ein Gericht hitte auf Zulissigkeit der Polizei- 
aufsicht iiber die Sendungen der betr. Kommissionire erkennen 
kénnen. Derselbe Mangel an Rechtsgarantien zeigt sich im Falle 
verbrecherischer Schriften, die entschidigungslos fortgenommen 
wurden. Dariiber, ob eine Schrift verbrecherisch, d. h. revolu- 
tiondr oder atheistisch sei oder nicht, entschieden noch immer die 
Verwaltungsbehérden allein, die sich verschiedentlich selbst nicht 
schliissig waren 56), und das alles wo selbst Preussen lingst ein 
Oberzensurgericht hatte (seit 1843). Falkenstein hatte offenbar 
keinen Begriff, wie solche Zustinde auf die Gesinnung in Buch- 
handelskreisen wirken mussten. Es ist ganz und gar kein Zufall, 
dass 1848 die revolutionire Bewegung in Sachsen zuerst in Leipzig 
ausbrach, und dass man nur die Forderung der Pressfreiheit neben 
die einer deutschen Volksvertretung und Reorganisation des Bun- 
destags stellte. Falkenstein war der erste, der “um nicht den 
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Vorwand zu ferneren Demonstrationen und Unordnungen abzu- 
geben” das Ministerium verlassen musste (5. Marz); v. Kénneritz 
und der Rest folgten acht Tage spiter. 


Je tiefer man sich mit der damaligen Lage der Dinge in Deutsch- 
land vertraut macht, um so mehr muss man immer wieder staunen, 
wie Regierungsvertreter auch nur einen Augenblick glauben 
konnten, diese offenbare Misere sei der /egitime Zustand des Landes. 
Nicht einmal die Unterbehérden, denen die Ausfiihrung der minis- 
teriellen Anordnungen zufiel, waren mehr zuverlissig. Zwar 
waren in Sachsen die Priirogative der Stadtverwaltungen durch 
Einsetzung der Kreisdirektionen wieder beschnitten worden, und 
speziell Leipzig konnte in der Auflésung der Biicherkommission ein 
Misstrauenszeichen erblicken. Die Folge war eine lebhafte Span- 
nung zwischen den stadtischen und den kéniglichen Behérden, die 
sich gerade in der Behandlung von Zensurfragen deutlich bemerkbar 
macht. 

Zwischen dem Verhalten des jeweiligen Kreisdirektors und dem 
seines Ministeriums lisst sich ein markanter Unterschied kaum 
konstatieren. Auch Falkenstein ist in seiner Leipziger Zeit augen- 
scheinlich nur den Anordnungen von oben gefolgt. Die Frage 
gewann Bedeutung natiirlich erst, als unter seinem eigenen Minis- 
terium die wirkliche Biicherverfolgung einsetzte. Dass es v. 
Broizem, sein Nachfolger, an nichts fehlen liess, die Wiinsche seines 
Vorgesetzten zu erfiillen, geht aus allen Akten hervor. In dieser 
Hinsicht sprechen schon Zahlen. So war es ganz in der Ordnung, 
dass die Kreisdirektion nach Erlass eines Verbotes den Rat regel- 
missig zur Haltung von Nachsuchungen anwies. Wie aber trotz 
und trotz aller Massnahmen der Vertrieb zensurwidriger Schriften 
iiber Leipzig nicht nachlassen wollte, schreckte sie auch im Falle 
von Denunziationen vor keinerlei Rigorositét zuriick. Bei dem 
Buchhindler F. G. Beyer allein wurden im Januar 1847 fiinf 
Nachsuchungen gehalten 57); Klinkhardt, Kori und andern erging 
es nicht viel besser. Bei Jurany fand in demselben Jahre fast 
jeden Monat eine statt, hiufig mehr 58); weiteres Aktenmaterial 
wiirde vermutlich noch ganz andre Zahlen ergeben. Dazu kamen 
dann noch die allgemeinen Razzias, von denen an sich niemand aus- 
zunehmen war. Uber das Resultat dieser Nachforschungen berich- 
tete die Kreisdirektion objektiv genug, liess auch wohl einen Ver- 
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dacht fallen, der sich wirklich nicht zu bewahrheiten schien 59). 
Wenn sie die Verfolzung zweifelhafter Fille im Vertrieb verbreche- 
rischer Schriften ohne Schmerz dem Kriminalamt iiberliess, und 
dies augenscheinlich im Laufe der Entwicklung immer hiufiger, so 
ist kaum zu sagen, wie wir noch sehen werden, ob das eine Milde 
oder eine Harte gewesen. Der Erfolg aller Absperrungs- und Uber- 
wachungsmassregeln bemass sich danach nur nach dem Eifer, mit 
dem sich die Polizei- und Justizbehérden an die Erfiillung ihrer 
Aufgabe machten. : 

Es ist schon bemerkenswert, wenn die Kreisdirektion den Rat, 
der die Presspolizei hatte, gelegentlich ausdriicklich zu einer 
griindlichern Erfiillung seiner Pflichten aufruft 60). Beim Studium 
der Akten fallt wirklich auf, wie oft dieser mit dem Bericht wider- 
kehrt, er habe Durchsuchung halten lassen wie befohlen, allein 
resultatlos. Folgender etwas anders liegender Fall aus dem Som- 
mer 1847 illustriert diese Zustinde noch besser. Jurany war 
beschuldigt worden, eine verbotene Schrift “Krakaus Fall” ver- 
trieben zu haben 61). Es wurden allerdings vier ganze Exemplare 
der Schrift bei ihm gefunden, die er sofort als Remittenden bezeich- 
nete, im iibrigen versichernd, er habe von dem Vertrieb nichts 
gewusst. Der Rat erklirte dies “nach dem gewdéhnlichen Ge- 
schiftsgang beim Kommissionir’’ fiir glaubhaft und bezeugte auch 
den harmlosen Charakter der Remittenden. Von einer press- 
polizeilichen Bestrafung sah er also ab. Dazu weiss Gersdorf 
dieses zu bemerken: die Sendung sei geschehen kaum anderthalb 
Monat, nachdem Jurany die Kommission fiir den fraglichen Verlag 
iibernommen, sei also von ihm besorgt worden. Den Inhalt der 
Pakete hiitte er aus seiner Versendeliste kennen miissen, nach der 
man unbedingt hitte fragen sollen. Seine Behauptung nichts 
mehr auf Lager zu haben, werde nunmehr wohl stimmen.— Kom- 
mentar ist iiberfliissig in Anbetracht sonstiger Zeugnisse, die wir 
haben. So berichtet auch Karl Biedermann in seiner Selbst- 
biographie,” dass sich die Beauftragten des Rats 6fters mehr als 
Biirger Leipzigs denn als Organe der Presspolizei gefiihlt hitten, 
und erzihlt, wie bei einer Nachsuchung im Lokal seines Herold 
der Beamte geflissentlich die zu beschlagnahmenden Vorrite iiber- 
sehen habe. Geradezu erstaunlich miissen die Zustinde gewesen 
sein nach dem, was bei Glossy schon fiir Mai 1841 zu finden ist.” 
™1 Mein Leben, etc., I, 117. 

7 aao. I, 205. 
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Otto Wigand, der Radikale, der nahe Freund Robert Blums, war 
damals Stadtverordneter und selbst Mitglied der Deputation zur 
Sicherheitsbehérde. Nicht nur ihm, sondern den Stadtverordneten 
schlechthin werden die grébsten Verletzungen des Amtsgeheim- 
nisses nachgesagt, sodass sogar von bevorstehenden Nachfor- 
schungen Winke und Warnungen gegeben worden seien. Z. T. 
handelt es sich augenscheinlich um Tatsachen. Der Berichterstat- 
ter erklirt sie aus Preussenhass und Lokalinteressen. Wie mag 
sich das Verhiltnis gestaltet haben nach den blutigen August- 
szenen von 1845, die Leipzig, dessen Biirger getétet worden waren, 
obendrein eine scharfe Reprimande von v. Falkenstein einbrach- 
ten. 

Die einzige Behérde, auf die sich die kénigliche Regierung durch 
und durch verlassen konnte, war das Polizeiamt, dem die Verfol- 
gung verbrecherischer Schriften oblag und das ein guasi Berufsin- 
teresse an griindlicher Arbeit hatte. Einmal teilt die Polizei 
bedauernd mit, sie habe “ bei scharfster Vigilanz” von einer gesuch- 
ten Schrift kein Exemplar entdecken kénnen. Was unter schirf- 
ster Vigilanz zu verstehen ist, merkt man, wenn man liest, was sie 
wirklich entdeckte: da gab es mehrmals massenhaft Remittenden 
(die sicher gut verstaut gewesen waren) 62), da gab es selbst ein- 
mal drei Exemplare von Heinzens “Teutscher Revolution”’ in ge- 
schlossenem Paket mit aufgebundener falscher Faktur 63). Dergl. 
aus den hunderten bereitliegender Pakete herauszufinden, dazu 
gehért sicher Spiirsinn. Selbstverstindlich nahmen die Beam- 
ten auch Einsicht in die Geschiftsbiicher und Korrespondenz; 
schon ein expedierter Bestellzettel konnte mitunter einen An- 
haltspunkt geben. Die Polizei ging also ganz einfach auf der 
Basis eines Kriminalverdachts vor, verschonte darum auch nicht 
die Privatwohnungen wohlbeleumdeter Manner. Dariiber bei 
Gelegenheit des Falls Schreck befragt, rechtfertigte sich das 
Polizeiamt damit, ihm sei eine durchgreifende Nachsuchung anbe- 
fohlen worden, und im iibrigen habe verfahren werden sollen 
wie gewohnlich in solchen Fallen; auch bei Jurany z. B. habe man 
immer auch die Privatwohnung untersucht 64). In der Tat, 
hatten die Beamten bei Jurany doch selbst gegen die gesetzliche 
Bestimmung den revolutioniren Teil von dessen Privatbiicherei 
beschlagnahmt, der dem Eigentiimer spiiter zuriickgegeben werden 
musste 65). 
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Indes sollte die Kreisdirektion auch dieses Amtseifers nicht froh 
werden. Ob eine Schrift zu den verbrecherischen gehére, dariiber 
entschieden die Verwaltungsbehérden; eine Verurteilung ihres Ver- 
breiters dagegen konnte nur nach regelrechtem Kriminalverfahren 
ausgesprochen werden. Die Jurisdiktion dariiber war in erster 
Instanz beim Kriminalamt, also, da dies wiederum eine stidtische 
Behérde war, ausserhalb des direkten Einflusses der Kreisdirektion. 
Schon fiir 1841 heisst es bei Glossy,” die Leipziger Gerichte titen 
womédglich stets das Gegenteil von dem, was der Regierungsdirek- 
tor wolle. Die Akten bestitigen das mindestens in dem Sinne, 
dass das Kriminalamt sich in seinem Urteil rein von formal-recht- 
lichen Erwigungen leiten liess, gewiss nie von den Wiinschen und 
Winken der Kreisdirektion, selbst dann nicht, wenn ein Verdacht 
aus innern Griinden wohl fundiert war. In der zweiten Hilfte von 
1847 begab sich dieses 66). Wilhelm Kori, den Behérden schon 
lange und mit Recht verdichtig, wurde anonym denunziert. Bei 
der Nachsuchung fand die Polizei u. a. zwei Pakete Remittenden 
von héchst revolutionirem Charakter. Koris Ausrede, er wisse 
nicht, warum diese Remittenden gerade an ihn zuriickgelangt seien, 
erschien der Kreisdirektion zu fadenscheinig, die Akten gingen an 
das Kriminalamt. Kori stellte indes auch hier den Vertrieb solcher 
Schriften bestimmt in Abrede; mit dem Erfolg, dass das Gericht, 
anstatt sich an die vorliegenden corpora delicti zu halten, Benen- 
nung des Denunzianten zur Zeugenaussage verlangte. Da die 
Kreisdirektion hierzu nicht imstande war, wurde das Verfahren 
augenscheinlich eingestellt und dann mit all den andern am 23. Marz 
1848 niedergeschlagen.% Ein andrer Fall 67). Januar 1847 wurde 
ein junger Mann, dessen Identitit dabei nur angedeutet war, 
wegen Kolportage eines kommunistischen Taschenbuchs (Hermann 
Piittmanns Prometheus) denunziert. Dieses enthielt einige zum 
Aufruhr anreizende Aufsitze und Gedichte, die von einem gewissen 
E. Weller unterzeichnet waren. Bei Klinkhardt war damals als 
Buchhandlungskommis ein kommunistischer Literat namens Emil 
Ottokar Weller beschiftigt, der auch dem Literarhistoriker als 
Kompilator und Herausgeber nicht unbekannt ist.™ Gegen 
diesen, der vorm Rat den Vertrieb der Schrift zugab, wurde beim 

%aao. I, 205. Vgl. auch ib. A, 79. 

™ Der Schluss des Prozesses ist in dem bis zum 19. Januar 1848 reichenden 
Faszikel nicht erhalten. 

% Emil Weller, Die falschen und fingierten Druckorte,' 1858; Lexikon pseu- 
donymorum, Regensburg 1886; Lit. Ver. (Stuttgart), Bd. 111, 119 u. a. 
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Kriminalamt ein Verfahren anhingig gemacht wegen Abfassung 
der betr. aufreizenden Artikel. Seine Verteidigung war offenbar, 
jemand anders habe seinen Namen missbraucht (nach den Um- 
stinden ganz unwahrscheinlich). Da die Kreisdirektion keine 
weitern Griinde fiir den Verdacht der Verfasserschaft beibringen 
konnte, so wurde das Verfahren vom Kriminalamt wegen der 
Schwierigkeit der Identifizierung sistiert. Sistiert! denn hatte man 
Weller freigesprochen, so wire die Sache vermutlich vors Appella- 
tionsgericht gekommen, und das war kéniglich. Anklage wegen 
Vertriebs einer aufriihrerischen Schrift unterblieb. Weller wurde 
nur vom Rat wegen Vertriebs einer Schrift ohne Debitserlaubnis 
zu zehn Talern Geldstrafe verurteilt, und auch die wurden ihm 
noch geschenkt, da inzwischen der “ Vélkerfriihling” hereinbrach. 
Die Nachfahren licheln. Jeder Historiker, der die Rolle Wellers 
im damaligen Kommunismus kennt, wiirde ihn fiir den Verfasser 
der fraglichen Gedichte und Aufsitze ansehen. Der sichsischen 
Justiz kann man Rechtsbeugung in Zensursachen nach alle dem 
nicht vorwerfen. Wie Gustav Kiihne bezeugt, der die ganze Ent- 
wicklung in Leipzig seit 1835 mit angesehen hatte, war das Straf- 
mass fiir Verbreitung aufriihrerischer Schriften vor 1848 etwa drei 
Monate Gefingnis, selbst in ziemlich schweren Fillen.” 

Dies war die Praxis, wie man sie damals von behérdlicher Seite 
in Leipzig iibte. Es bleibt uns nur noch einen Uberblick iiber den 
Kampf zu geben, den der Buchhandel dagegen fiihrte. 

(To be continued). 
H. W. NoRDMEYER. 

University of Illinois. 


% Gustav Kiihne, Mein Tagebuch in bewegter Zeit, Leipzig 1863, p. 722. 
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Der Sitz von Kinig Artus’ Hof 


DER SITZ VON KONIG ARTUS’ HOF IM “WARTBURG- 
KRIEG” UND IM “LOHENGRIN” 


Sieht man von Fragmenten ab, so ist uns der “ Wartburgkrieg’ 
wie bekannt in drei Handschriften iiberliefert: der Jenaer, der 
Kolmarer und der Heidelberger. Sie enthalten neben gramati- 
calischen und orthographischen Variationen auch einige sachliche 
Differenzen, und eine dieser letzteren soll der Gegenstand der fol- 
genden Untersuchung bilden. 

Der Passus, in dem diese Differenz vorhanden ist, lautet in der 
Jenaer Handschrift: 

Felicia, Sibillen kint, 

und Juno, die mit Artus in dem berge sint, 

die haben vleisch, sam wir, unde ouch gebeine, 

Die vraget’ ich, wie der kiinik lebe, 

Artus, unt wer der massenie spise gebe, 

wer ir da pflege mit dem tranke reine, 

Harnasch, kleider unde ouch diu ros, sie leben noch in vreche: 
die gotinne bringe ich her viir dich, 

daz sie dich berihte, sam sie taete mich, 

oder dir muoz hoher meister kunst gebreche. 


Felicia ist noch ein maget, 

bi der selben wirde hat sie mir gesaget, 

daz sie einen abbet in dem berge saehe, 

Des namen hat sie mir genant; 

taete ich iu sam, er waer’ iu allen wol bekant; 

er schreib mit siner hant vil gar die spaehe, 

Wie Artus in dem berge lebe und ouch die helde maere, 

der sie mir hundert hat genant, 

die er mit im vuorte von Britanien lant, 

die sint deheinem vilan sagebaere.! 
Von diesen beiden Strophen findet sich die erste in der Kolmarer 
Handschrift sachlich identisch; die zweite fehlt. Die Heidelberger 
Handschrift enthilt beide, geht aber in folgenden Punkten ihre 
eigenen Wege. Statt Strophe eins, Zeile zwei des obigen Passus 


hat sie: 
unt Jané mit Artds in dem gebirge sint; 
ebenso statt Strophe zwei, Zeile drei: 
Dazs einen abt in dem gebirge saehe; 
1Von der Hagen, “Minnesinger,” ITI, 182. 
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endlich statt Strophe zwei, Zeile sieben: 

wie Artis im gebirge lebe unt sine helde maere.* 
Der Unterschied besteht also darin, dass da, wo die Jenaer und 
Kolmarer Handschriften “in dem berge’”’ haben, die Heidelberger 
Uberlieferung, welche nur zu dem spiiteren “Lohengrin” als Ein- 
leitung existiert, von “im Gebirge” spricht. Was hat der Unter- 
schied nun zu bedeuten, und weiter woher kommt er? 

Es bieten sich hier etwa drei Méglichkeiten. Man kénnte zu- 
nichst annehmen, der Dichter des “Lohengrin” habe das Wort 
“gebirg”’ im modernen Sinne in seiner Vorlage vorgefunden; oder, 
dass letzteres dort in dem gelegentlichen mittelhochdeutschen 
Sinne von “berg” erschienen; oder der Verfasser des spiteren 
Gedichtes habe die urspriingliche Form “berg” in “gebirg’” (mit 
gewohnlicher Bedeutung) verindert. Schon die Tatsache, dass die 
anderen Handschriften die Variante “gebirge’ nicht enthalten, 
macht die erste Annahme unwahrscheinlich; dann aber wire wohl 
zu erwarten, dass diese immerhin etwas dunkle Wendung, wenn 
sie wirklich in der Quelle von “Lohengrin” im modernen Sinn 
stand, dort sofort erklirt wiirde, was wieder zur Folge haben 
miisste, dass diese Erklarung in “Lohengrin” wieder erschiene; 
das ist aber nicht der Fall. Was die zweite Annahme betrifft, so 
liefe diese eigentlich mit der dritten auf dasselbe hinaus, denn in 
einem solchen Fall hatte der Dichter des “Lohengrin,” wie aus 
seiner spaiteren ausfiihrlichen Beschreibung des Gralbezirks ganz 
klar hervorgeht, den Sinn, wenn nicht den Wortlaut, seines Originals 
geiindert. 

Wenden wir uns zuniichst dem Sinne und der Verbreitung der 
Wendung “in dem berge.”’ 

Ihre Grundlage bildet die germanische Anschauung von dem 
Berginnern oder Erdinnern als eines Ortes, der mehr oder weniger 
jenseitigen, transcendentalen Charakter trigt, somit sich also zum 
Aufenthalt solcher eignet, welche dieser Welt nicht mehr ganz 
angehoren oder ihr iiberhaupt nie angehédrt haben. Diese Anschau- 
ung findet sich in der Sage von dem wilden Heere, das im Hérsel- 
berge wohnt, in der Legende von Barbarossa im Kyffhiuser, in den 
Sagen von Ritter Ténne und vom Kénig Dan. Ebenso berichtet 
“Tristan”: ' 


ich meine ab in dem déne 
da her von Zithéréne, 


2“Tohengrin,”’ herausgegeben von Riickert, 7, 8. 
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da diu gotinne Minne 
gebiutet af und inne.’ 
Oder, um eine moderne Verwendung des Gedankens zu erwihnen, 
ist im 34. Abschnitt von Washington Irvings “Alhambra” von 
einem kleinen Madchen, Sanchica, die Rede, das in der Einsam- 
keit umherwandernd schliesslich an eine Héhlung unterhalb eines 
Berggipfels kommt. In der Mitte der Héhlung klafft ein weiter 
Spalt, und in diesen rollt sie einen grossen Stein. Was geschieht? 
“Es schien, als ob etwas in dem schlafenden Abgrund erweckt 
worden wire. Ein Ton drang allmihlich aus dem Schlunde wie 
das Summen eines Bienenstocks, . . . und zu ihrer Uberraschung 
sah sie eine lange Kavalkade maurischer Krieger den Berg hinab 
und auf den schattigen Wegen dahineilen. Ihre Pferde biumten 
sich stolz und spielten mit dem Gebiss; ihr Hufschlag verursachte 
aber nicht mehr Geriusch, als wenn sie mit Filz beschlagen gewesen 
waren, und ihre Reiter waren bleich wie der Tod. Unter ihnen 
befand sich eine wunderschéne Dame mit einer Krone auf dem 
Haupte und langen goldenen Locken. . . . Die kleine Sanchica 
erinnerte sich nun an eine Geschichte, welche sie bei alten Leuten 
in der Alhambra gehért hatte; sie handeite von einer gothischen 
Prinzessin, die von einem alten arabischen Zauberer in der Mitte 
des Berges gefangen gehalten wurde.” Wir stossen auf die An- 
schauung ferner in der Sage von Venusberg. So in Felix Hemmer- 
lins Beschreibung eines reizenden Ortes innerhalb eines Berges, der 
einem weiten Klostergarten gleicht: in dessen Hintergrund befinden 
sich zwélf Tiiren; durch sie gelangt man in zwélf Garten, von denen 
jeder je die Friichte enthialt, welche einem der zwélf Monate ent- 
sprechen.‘ 

Der urspriinglichen Artussage ist die genannte Anschaung 
fremd. Der Kénig und sein Hof fiihren in ihr allerdings eine Art 
unirdischer, iiberirdischer Existenz; sie leben aber nicht im Innern 
eines Berges oder der Erde im allgemeinen, sondern auf deren Ober- 
fliche, nimlich auf der Insel Avalon. Dagegen gibt es deutsche 
Wiedererzihler des keltischen Mythus, welche in ihm jene altger- 
manische Uberlieferung verweben. Ein solcher ist z. B. Caesarius 


8 “Tristan,” Bechstein, 4805 seq. Vgl. Hildebrand, “Zeitschrift fiir den 
deutschen Unterricht,” 5, 433 seq. (“Olymp und Himmel, dabei etwas von 
hohlen Bergen und vom Echo’’), wo er behauptet, “inne” werde hier durch 
seine Stellung am Ende der Zeile betont. 


‘ “Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde,” Bd. 17, 251-2. 
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von Heisterbach. Ganz die alte Uberlieferung ist es allerdings 
nicht, die wir bei ihm antreffen; denn Caesarius verlegt Artus’ 
Sitz nicht einfach in das Innere eines beliebigen Berges sondern 
in das des Aetna: einerseits weil Artus damals im deutschen 
Dichterwalde sehr wenig mehr galt, anderseits aber der Aetna als 
Eingang der Hélle betrachtet wurde. Was von ihr nichtsdesto- 
weniger bleibt, das ist der Gedanke von dem unirdischen Charak- 
ter des Aufenthaltortes des Kénigs. Oder kénnte man hier die 
Stelle in Dietrichs a Niem “De Schismate” anfiihren: 
ad quatuor miliaria prope (bei Puteoli) cernitur mons sanctae Barbarae 
in plano campo eminens et rotundus, quem delusi multi Alemani in 
vulgari appellant der Gral, asserentes prout etiam in illis regionibus 
plerique atumant, quod in illo multi sunt homines vivi et victuri usque 
ad diem iudicii, qui tripudiis et deliciis sunt dediti, et ludibriis diabolicis 
perpetuo irretiti.* 

Ein weiteres Glied in der Kette dieser Wiedererzihlungen bildet 
nun eben der zitierte Passus des “Wartburgkrieg” der Jenaer und 
Kolmarer Handschriften. Auch hier lebt Artus ausser und iiber 
dieser Welt in einem Berge: 

Wie Artus in dem berge lebe und ouch die helde maere, . . 

die er mit im vuorte von Britanien lant. 
Dasselbe geht unter anderem aus folgenden Zeilen der Heidelberger 
Handschrift (“ Lohengrin,” Riickert, S. 8) hervor: 

Artds hat kempfen tz gesant, 

sit er von dirre werlte schiét, in Kristenlant.’ 
Und wie in der Beschreibung solcher Berge, in deren Inneres nicht 
selten Burgen, Ritterkimpfe, ja selbst Héfe verlegt werden, so 
meint nicht minder der Dichter des “ Wartburgkrieg”’: 

Die vraget’ ich, wie der kiinik lebe, 

Artus, und wer der massenie spise gebe, . . . 

Harnasch, kleider unde ouch diu ros, sie leben noch in vreche: . . 

Wie Artus in dem berge lebe und ouch die helde maere, 

der sie mir hundert hat genant. 

In dem Maasse, als sich das Bild einer Hofhaltung allmiahlich 
erweiterte und glinzender wurde, ergaben sich nun aber fiir die 
Verlegung eines solchen in das Berginnere nicht unbedenkliche 
Schwierigkeiten. Solange man sich einen Kénig oder ein halb- 


§ “Dialogus Miraculorum,” herausgegeben von Strange, XII, XII. 
* Lexer, ‘‘ Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérterbuch” unter “gral.” 
7 Vgl. Tiirlin, “Krone,” Stutt. Lit. Ver. 27, 29532 seq. 
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géttliches Wesen mehr oder weniger allein dachte, machte es 
natiirlich nichts aus, ihn in einer Hohle residieren zu lassen. Wie 
jedoch, wenn er von zahlreichen Rittern und Damen umgeben war, 
die dazu in ihrer glanzvollen Weise leben wollten und lebten? Dass 
man sie nicht gut alle in einer Héhle oder etwas Ahnlichem unter- 
bringen kénne, musste allmahlich und immer mehr zum Bewusstsein 
kommen. Dass dies wirklich der Fall war, beweisen denn auch 
die folgenden Zeilen, welche teils die Enge, teils die Dunkelheit 
des Berginnern zum Ausdruck bringen: 


si fuort in in einen holen stein, . . . 
da was inne guot gemach, 

wan daz er nieman gesach 

wan die juncfrou unde sich.*® 


Die nacht wart nie so tunkel, 
Der rubin und der karfunkel 
Erluhten den berg uberal.® 


Ebenso die Beschreibungen des Hofes der Venus in Sachsenheims 
“Morin”: 

Da zoch dort her frow Venus Min 

Mit ain der allergrosten schar. 

Ich main, es wer zway tusent par.!° 
Irgend ein Ausweg, irgend eine Anderung der urspriinglichen An- 
schauung war also notwendig. Aber welche? Zuniichst war es 
unbedingt erforderlich, einen solchen Hof aus dem Berginnern weg 
ans Freie zu beférdern. Dieser Schritt hatte, wenn allein unter- 
nommen, natiirlich jeden Zusammenhang mit der anfanglichen, 
fundamentalen germanischen Idee von der Heiligkeit des Bergin- 
nern zerstért. Es musste ihm somit ein Korrektif zur Seite gehen, 
das auch der neuen Lokalitét den alten Charakter der Exklusivi- 
tit und Transcendentalitét sicherte, und dafiir boten sich mehr 
oder weniger zwei Méglichkeiten. Man kénnte die neue Lokalitat 
einmal auf einen Berg verlegen, dessen Spitze man dann flach 
machte, um den nétigen Raum zu gewinnen; oder aber kénnte 
man sie in einer Ebene suchen, welche dicht von Bergen um- 
schlossen war. Beide Lésungen des Problems, von denen die 
Zweite wohl die nach allen Richtungen beste war, wurden denn 
auch versucht. 

8 Stricker, ‘Daniel von dem bliihenden Tal,” herausgegeben von Rosen- 

hagen, 4213-17. 
* Altswert, “Der Tugenden Schatz,” Stutt. Lit. Ver., 21, S. 80, 22-4. 
10 “Morin,” Stutt. Lit. Ver., 137, Z. 614-16. 
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Die erste derselben findet sich in Scharfenbergs “Titurel” in 
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den Worten: 


In india vil nach dem paradyse. 

Da want der edel werde. . . 

Daz paradys vil nahen. lit des kuniges heime. 

Wan daz es undervahen. kan ein berc vor aller vogel sweime. 
Gehohet hoch al uber sich die rihte. 

Eben glase hele. daz niht dar an gekleben mac vor slihte. 
Der berc al oben schinet. gelich dem feures glaste. . . 

Uz dem berge fluzzet. gein orient ein brunne. . . . 

Dri tageweide lenge. man grozze berge vindet. . . . 

Ab den berge runse. get groz und niender kleinen. 

Ein starker wagen er dunse. ich wen von dem rine der einen. 
Kein var dar uber wart noch nie besinnet. . . 

Die inner indiane. hat richeit gut und ere. 


Golt silber sunder ware. und edler steine vil und dannoch mere. . . 


Durch wunder ist min girde. von sinem palas sag ich riche mere. 
Der ist rich hoch wit lanc so here. . 

Dar inne gent zu tische. dri tusent ritter dringent da niht sere. 
Zethim ein holtz genennet. den palas ist ez habende. . . 
Ebanus geheizzen brinen sulen ist im allez teure. . 

Die schiben breit darinne. ziren houbet groz karfunkel. . . 

Bi der naht so hat der sal porten viere. 

Gesniter. uz ebano. die bogen von sardinito die ziere. . . 
Iegliche porten ringe. hat guldin und grozze. 


Die steine riche dinge. verwiert dar der tungent zu widerstozze. . . 


Etlich von amatisten. der stein git vil suzze. . . 

Die velt gesteine onichel. gein stritlicher herte. . . 

Des edlen werden kuniges kemenaten. 

Die sint von golde. und von richeit wol beraten. 

Die stein von blicken glander. und gar von richer crefte. . . 
Lampades vil helle. von basem lieht da brinnen. . 

Al guldin keten vier und zwentzic da henget. . 

Vil turkas drin verwieren. der edelkeit wol kindet. . . 

Dem bette ein saphir ist vil tugende gebende. . 

Hie sint wip die claren. die schonsten in allen werlten. 

An vel und an gebaren. und sie sint doch bi den mannen selten. 
Zum menod eins nach des ordens lere. 

Durch keine girde. wan daz man schon der himel kor gemere. 
Geschriben hof gesinde. drizzit tusent habende. 

Ist er an underbinde. an di sie tegelich da sint labende. 

Mit ezzen trinken haben sie niht zadel. 


Des kuniges tisch durch edele. daz ist ein smarag grune ane tadel. 


Die burc man da mit alle. montsalvatsch was habende. . . 
Montsalvatsch al terre. hat nu der richeit niender sat gebende." 


1 “Ter jiingere Titurel,” herausgegeben von Hahn, 6041 seq. 
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Die Gralsburg liegt hier auf einem hohen Berge, ist von zahllosen 
Rittern und Damen belebt, und selbst von uniibertrefflicher Pracht. 
In einiger Entfernung von ihr befindet sich ein Gebirge, das Berg 
und Burg hermetisch gegen die Aussenwelt abschliesst. Es ist ent- 
weder drei Tagereisen lang oder drei Tagereisen weit von der Grals- 
burg entfernt; in letzterem Falle wiirde sich demnach zwischen 
Berg und Gebirge noch eine Ebene einschieben. Eine solche hat 
man aber auf alle Fille insofern hinzudenken, als in allgemeinen 
Ausdriicken von dem “vil nahen’”’ Paradies die Rede ist, und dieses 
natiirlich als mehr oder weniger flach angenommen werden muss. 
Das Bild, welches uns “Titurel” vorfiihrt, ist also nicht ganz klar, 
und in einem weiteren Sinne enthilt es nebeneinander alle drei 
Elemente: die urspriingliche Exklusivitét des Berginnern, mar- 
kiert durch das Gebirge, die Lage des Gralsschlosses auf einem 
Berge und endlich eine Ebene. Eigentlich liegt in ihm die Burg 
Artus’ indessen auf einem Berge. 

Dieselbe Situation liegt bei dem Englander Gervasius von Til- 
bury vor: 


In Sicilia est mons Aetna. . . Hunc autem montem vulgares Mongibel 
appellant. In hujus deserto narrant indigenae Arturum magnum 
nostris temporibus apparuisse. Cum enim uno aliquo die custos pala- 
fredi episcopi Catanensis commissum sibi equum depulveraret, subito 
impetu lascivae pinguedinis equus exiliens ac in propriam se recipiens 
libertatem, fugit. Ab insequente ministro per montis ardua praeci- 
pitiaque quaesitus nec inventus, timore pedissequo succrescente, circa 
montis opaca perquiritur. Quid plura? arctissima semita sed plana 
est inventa; puer in spatiosissimam planitiem jucundam omnibusque 
deliciis plenam venit, ibique in palatio miro opere constructo reperit 
Arturum in strato regii apparatus recubantem. Cumque ab advena et 
peregrino causam sui adventus percontaretur, agnita causa itineris, 
statim palafridum episcopi facit adduci, ipsumque praesuli reddendum 
ministro commendat, adjiciens, se illic antiquitus in bello, cum Modredo, 
nepote suo, et Childerico, duce Saxonum, pridem commisso, vulneribus 
quotannis recrudescentibus, saucium diu mansisse.” 


Der Gedankengang, dem Gervasius hier folgt, ist wohl ungefahr 
dieser. Er verlegt den Artushof nicht etwa deshalb auf einen 
Berg, weil ihm das Innere eines solchen nicht geriumig genug 
erscheint, sondern einfach darum, weil ihm, als einem Englinder 
die germanische Sage von dem unirdischen Charakter des Berg- 
innern fremd ist. Dass er gerade den Aetna wihlt, geht vermutlich 
aus Anlehnung an Caesarius hervor, bei dem freilich, wie bemerkt, 


2 “Otia Imperialia,” herausgegeben von Liebrecht, 12. 
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nicht der Gipfel, sondern das Innere dieses Berges eine Rolle spielt. 
Um die Situation dann vollstindig denkbar zu machen, erweitert 
Gervasius die Spitze des Aetna noch zu einem Plateau. 

Die zweite der méglichen Lésungen findet sich am reinsten in 
Strickers “Daniel von dem bliihenden Tal,’’ wo besonders zwei 
Stellen in Betracht kommen. Die erste derselben lautet: 


Er folgte der strazen in den berc. . . 
sie fuort in in einen holen stein. . 
da was inne guot gemach, 

wan daz er nieman gesach 

wan die juncfrou unde sich. . . 
diz lant lit einhalp an dem mer, 
und ist da engegen als6 guot, 

daz uns nieman niht entuot: 
anderhalp stat dirre berc davor. 
swenn wir besliezen daz tor, 

s6 entaete uns nieman dehein leit. 
diz lant ist zweier mile breit 

und heizet zer Griienen Ouwe." 


Also ein Berg, hinter diesem und von ihm beschiitzt das Land der 
“Griienen Ouwe,” endlich jenseits des letzteren die See als zweiter 
Schutzwall. Offenbar daraus entwickelt sich dann die spitere 
Beschreibung des Landes “‘Cluse”’: 


sin lant ist davor wol behuot, 
im enschadet niht din hervart. 
daz hat gebirge bewart, 

daz gat umbe sin lant. 

ez ist nieman erkant, 

daz iht lebendez driiber miige, 
wan ein vogel, der da fliige. . . 
Daz lant ist gr6éz unde wit 
und ouch griien zaller zit. 

ich sage niht von den frouwen, 
du solt sie da selbe schouwen. 
sie sint s6 rehte zimelich, 

daz anders nieman noch ich 

ir schoene méhte ze ende komen. . . 
da ist alle tage héchzit. . . 

da mac man fréude schouwen, 
da wirt tanzen unde singen 
und an vil mangen dingen 

ein wunneclichez héchzit; 

man git fréude widerstrit. 

da vindet iechlicher man, 


8 a.a. O, 4109, 4213 seq., 4342-49. 
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swelher kurzwil er kan. . . 

do wart af ein schoenez velt 

manic herlich gezelt 

mit grézem vlize geslagen. . . 

da was ein griiener anger, 

breiter unde langer 

wol ein mile oder mé, 

da niht wan bluomen unde clé 

zallen ziten ane was 

und daz schoeneste gras 

daz diu erde ie getruoc.™ 
Die weitere Entwickelung besteht darin, dass das geheiligte Land 
nun als ringsum von hohen Bergen umgeben und damit geschiitzt 
geschildert wird; durch diese Berge fiihrt nur ein einziger enger 
Weg, der durch einen Felsen gesperrt werden kann. Mit anderen 
Worten: die Idee der Exklusivitaét und Sicherheit ist hier noch 
ausgesprochener. Das Land Cluse erscheint an sich allerdings nicht 
als der Aufenthaltsort von Artus, denn zuniichst bildet es das 
Reich des Kénigs Matur und ist weiter zuriick nichts anderes als 
eine Variante des germanischen Paradiesgedankens. Artus ero- 
bert es aber, verheiratet seine Krieger an die in Folge der Erober- 
ung entstandenen zahlreichen Witwen, und griindet in ihm dann ein 
neues Reich, das von Daniel beherrscht wird; indirekt ist das Land 
also gleichfalls eine Arthur’sche Reservation. In beiden Fillen 
wird man anzunehmen haben, der Dichter wolle auf der einen Seite 
die von ihm geschilderte geweihte Lokalitét aus dem Berginnern 
herausziehen, auf der anderen Seite wieder deren Exklusivitat da- 
durch retten, dass er sie von Berg und See oder allein von Bergen 
umgeben sein lisst. 

Etwas unklarer ist diese Lésung in Sachsenheims “ Mérin” und 
in “Der Tugenden Schatz,” wo es sich beide Mal um den Hof der 
Venus handelt. 

Die “ MGrin” enthalt vielfach Stiicke der alten Volkssage, welche 
mit deren allgemeiner, allegorischer Atmosphire in keinem niaherer 
Zusammenhang zu stehen pflegen, und eines derselben ist eben dir 
folgende Beschreibung des Venusberges: 


Und sagt uns vil der fremde mer, 

Was wunders in den landen wer, 
Besunder in frow Venus berg, 

Von frouwen, rittern, junckfrow, zwerg 
Und manger hande kurczwil vil 


“ Ibid. 508-514, 527-33, 639, 684-90, 6497-99, 6505-11. 
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Mit singen, sagen, saitenspil, 
Busunnen, pfiffen mangerlay. 

Er sagt uns ouch, wie das der may 
Zuo aller zytt im berge wer, 

Mang zierlikait von golde swer, 
Gestain und berlii manigvalt. . 

All maister der phylosophy 

Das wunder nitt gemessen kann. . 
Es syen kommen frouwen vil 

Dért her zuo Fenus uss dem berg." 


Nach der Stelle kénnte man annehmen, Sachsenheim denke iiber- 
haupt nur an das Innere eines Berges als den Sitz des Hofes der 
Liebesgéttin. Diese Annahme wire jedoch ein Irrtum. Denn in 
Wirklichkeit verlegt Sachsenheim den Hof der Venus in eine Ebene, 
und die Beibehaltung des erwihnten Stiicks Volkssage kann allein 
aus Riicksichtnahme auf dessen Popularitit erklirt werden. Dass 
dem so ist, geht klar aus Folgendem hervor. Der Dichter soll zu 
dem Venusberg gefiihrt werden: 


Davor da stuond ain man, was graw, 
Mit ainem schénen, langen bart, 

Als ob er wear der Eckhart, 

Von dem man sagt, in Venusbergk. 

By im da stuond ain klaines zwergk. . . 
Der alt der smiert und graiff in bart 
Und sprach ‘raut zuo, min lieber zwerg, 
Wie kaem wir zuo frow Venus berg?’* 


Er kommt indessen zu dem orientalischen Hofe der Géttin, der auf 
einer weiten und fruchtbaren Ebene liegt: 


. wir kommen uber mer. . 
In aines das allerschoenest lant. . 
Ich wond, es wer das paradies. . 
Sus fuorttent sie mich an der stund 
Fur das geselt uff ainen plon. 
Erst sach ich wunnecklichen ston 
Mang schon gezelt in richer pflancz. . . 
Ich kan uch nit gesagen, wie 
Mang schon gezelt gezieret was. 
Biss sie mich brauchten uff ain velt, 
Da stuond das aller grost gezelt 
Das dort vor Ackers ye erschain. . . 
Da zoch dort her frow Venus Min 
Mit ain der allergrosten schar. 


% Stutt. Lit. Ver., 137, 3901-3911, 3916-17, 5142-3. 
¥% Ibid. 26-30, 154-56. 
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Ich main, es wer zway tusent par 
Von aller handen menschen diet. . . 
Frouw Venus uff aim helffant sas, 
Daruff ein balast was geziert.” 


Zu diesem in der Ebene liegenden Venushof lisst Sachsenheim dann 
weiter noch Frauen aus dem Venusberge der Volkssage pilgern: 


Es syen kommen frouwen vil 
Dért her zuo Fenus uss dem berg."* 


Aus denselben Motiven heraus und in derselben Weise operiert 
der Dichter von “Der Tugenden Schatz.” Auch hier spielt sich 
die Hauptaktion in einer Ebene ab. Der Venusberg wird wohl 
erwaihnt; dessen Erwihnung bildet aber nur den Ausgangspunkt 
der spiiter Beschreibung des Liebeshofes in der Ebene, und sie 
erfolgt offenbar ebenfalls nur mit Riicksicht auf die populire Volks- 
sage. Der wandernde Dichter erreicht einen Berg und trifft dort 
auf einen Zwerg, der ihn in sein Inneres fiihrt: 


Er fuort mich in eins steins want 
Durch die porte, der berg was hol. . . 
Der zwerg sprach: Sich umb dich, 
Jeglich person sin kamern hat, 

Zwei hundert neben ein ander stat, 
Die sint der hofgesinde. . . 

Dirre berg was fro Venus allein. . . 
In dem sal liitzel liutes was, 

Sie waren gangen uf den plan, 

Der was gar wiinneclich getan 

Von boumen und ouch von bluete. . . 
Glich einem irdischen himelrich. . . 
Daz zwerg sprach zuo mir: Gang fiirbaz 
Uz diesem berge in daz graz!. . . 

Der rubin und der karfunkel 

Erluhten den berg uberal.'® 


Weit mehr Aufmerksamkeit als dieser Berg erhalt aber die Ebene, 
welche folgendermassen beschrieben wird: 


Do sach ich manig miindlin rot 
Frélichen an eim tanze 

Mit manigem rosenkranze, 

Die der meie gewirket hat, 

Loup, baum, gras stat in richer wat, 


7 [bid. 175-80, 202-5, 210-11, 603-5, 614-17, 622-3. 

8 Ibid. 5142-3. 

© Stutt. Lit. Ver., 21, S. 80, 15-16; S. 81, 4-7; S. 83, 7; S. 87,6 seq., 20; 
S. 88, 5-6; S. 80, 23-4. 
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Meigenbluot, obz guot sach ich: 

Als himelbrot, daz ducht mich, 
Smackt daz obz, daz ist war; 

Glich dem paradis, daz ist sonder var, 
Was der gart gesmackes vol, 

Ein end nam zuo stunt daz reigen, 
Do begunden sie sich zweien, 

Als gein dem sumer daz gefiigel tuot. . 
Teglicher nam daz sin war. 

Do zergieng des tanzes schar, 

Wip und man was glich vil. . . 

Ich und der wonderclein 

Stuonden uf dem schoenen plan.” 


Im Einklang mit diesen letztgenannten Schilderungen des geheil- 
igten Bezirks, besonders mit der des Landes Cluse in Strickers 
“Daniel,” steht nun die Beschreibung der Lokalitét von Artus’ 
Hof, die sich gegen Ende des “Lohengrin” findet. Sie lautet: 


. . . héch ein gebirge lit 

in der innern India, daz ist niht wit. 

den gral mit al den helden ez besliuzet 

die Artds praht mit im dar 

man vindet da vil schoener vrouwen lieht gevar. 

da durch mit draete ein snellez wazzer vliuzet. 

da lit bi nach wunsch ein has unt zwir als wol erbouwen 
dan Muntsalvaetsch erbouwen was. 

meniger edel stein ziert tempe! unt palas 

dan ie zu Muntsalvaetsch wurd halp gehouwen. 

Ich sage daz Muntsalvaetsch was blint 

mit geba gein disen bdwen die da sint, 

und ist doch Muntsalvaetsch nach iem genennet. . . 
umb die burc lit sé schoene ein lant 

drizec mile, daz nieman bezzerz ist bekant. 

da vint man alles des der lust kan ruochen. 

das gebirge burc unt lant sé vaste hat beslozzen 

daz nieman mac tz oder in 

komen, ez miieze danne des héhsten willen sin.” 


Die uns hier entgegentretende Situation ist also: die Gralsburg 
liegt in einer weiten und fruchtbaren Ebene, welche ihrerseits von 
undurchdringlichen Bergen umgeben ist; sie ist selbst von grossem 
Glanze, ein neuer, prichtigerer Muntsalvaetsch, und das ganze 
befindet sich irgendwo im Innern von Indien. Alles das erinnert 
natiirlich an die obengegebene Schilderung der Gralsburg in Scharf- 


20 Thid., S. 88, 8 seq.; S. 91, 9 seq. 
414. a. O., Zeile 7141 seq. 
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enbergs “Titurel,” an die sich der Dichter des “Lohengrin” denn 
auch héchst wahrscheinlich anlehnt. Der Gedanke der Burg 
auf einem Berge wird allerdings verlassen; statt dessen haben wir 
eine Ebene, die den unbedingten Hauptakzent trigt. Dass diese 
Ebene von Bergen umgeben ist, hat nur die Bedeutung, den von 
ihnen eingefriedigten Bezirk als einen besonderen, geweihten er- 
scheinen zu lassen. 

Kehren wir von da schliesslich zum “ Wartburgkrieg” zuriick! 
Wie bemerkt, lokalisiert der Dichter des “ Lohengrin”’ die Gralsburg 
nicht in einen Berg, sondern spricht vielmehr von “im gebirge,” 
und nach dem Vorangehenden sind wir nun in der Lage zu sagen, 
weshalb. 4 

Sein Motiv ist wohl nicht, dass er die Wendung “im gebirge,” 
wenigstens im modernen Sinne, in seiner Vorlage vorgefunden hat. 
Mit der zweiten gelegentlichen Bedeutung des Wortes wire er wohl 
gut vertraut. Das wahre Motiv wird ein anderes gewesen sein. 
Offenbar sucht hier der Dichter zwei Anforderungen zugleich 
gerecht zu werden. Er selbst ist der Meinung, Artus’ Hof liege 
in einer von Bergen umschlossenen Ebene, oder will die Sache wenig- 
stens so erscheinen lassen. Auf der anderen Seite wird ihm aber 
in seiner Quelle der Ausdruck “in dem berge” oder derjenige “im 
gebirge”’ mit gleicher Bedeutung vorgelegen haben. Er sucht also 
nach etwas, das beides so weit als méglich verbindet, und dieses 
glaubt er dann in der Wendung “im gebirge’’ entweder zu finden 
oder schon gefunden zu haben. 

£33 rh P. S. BaRTo. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DAS RELIGIOSE PROBLEM BEI GERHART HAUPTMANN 


Die erstaunte Frage: Wie kommt Saul unter die Propheten? die 
sich wohl bei manch einem erhob, als im Jahr 1911 Gerhart Haupt- 
manns’ religidser Roman “Der Narr in Christo Emanuel Quint” 
erschien, wird bald zu einem entgegengesetzten Empfinden: dass es 
vielmehr verwunderlich gewesen ware, hitte Hauptman das religidse 
Problem nicht behandelt. Hauptman, der nicht nur ein Kind seiner 
Zeit und seines Volkes ist, sondern diesen beiden in seinen Dich- 


tungen zugleich einen reineren Ausdruck verleiht als irgend #me'™ 


anderer deutscher Dichter der Gegenwart, konnte nicht wohl still- 
schweigend an der religiésen Frage voriibergehn, die seit Beginn 
des neuen Jahrhunderts mehr und mehr das Interesse der Gebilde- 
ten in Atspruch nahm. Dazu kam, dass der Dichter selbst, seiner 
ganzen Naturanlage entsprechend, der Frage nach der Stellung des 
modernen Menschen zum Christentum nahe stand. Dennoch ist 
es nicht gar so wunderbar, wenn das Erscheinen des “Quint” 
zunichst Befremden erregte. Man wusste, dass der Dichter in 
seiner Jenenser Studentenzeit ein eifriger Schiiler Haeckels gewesen 
war; er hatte sich zudem—und dies war wesentlicher—von seinem 
ersten 6ffentlichen Auftreten ab zum Fiihrer der naturalistischen 
Litteraturbewegung gemacht, und die 6ffentliche Meinung pflegt 
noch heute die naturalistische Dichtung der materialistischen 
Lebensauffassung unterzuordnen, eine Ansicht, die zwar nicht durch 
die Theorie, wohl aber durch die Praxis der naturalistischen Littera- 
tur zum grossen Teil berechtigt erscheint. 


Die prinzipielle Gegnerschaft, die Hauptmann durch seine streng 
naturalistischen Erstlingsdramen in den Kreisen der Orthodoxie 
erregte, hatte dann daran schuld, dass die allmiahliche, wenn auch 
keineswegs gradlinige, Entfernung des Dichters vom strikten 
Naturalismus vielfach verkannt wurde. Dem riickschauenden 
Blick des heutigen Betrachters fallt es freilich nicht schwer, bereits 
in den friihesten Erzeugnissen Gerhart Hauptmanns Beriihrungen 
mit christlichen Auffassungen zu entdecken, und vor allem der 
“Quint” iibt auf uns Heutige starke riickwirkende Kraft zum Ver- 
stindnis Hauptmannscher Dichtungen aus. Hierin scheint mir 
gerade ein Zeichen der Bedeutung des Romans zu liegen, dass er 
uns, obwohl er des eigentlich Neuen vielleicht nicht allzu viel bietet, 
doch das Gesamtbild des Dichters ungeheuer weitet und ver- 
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tieft. Ich erachte den “Quint” weder fiir einen Abschluss noch 
fiir einen neuen Anfang im Schaffen des Dichters; dennoch méchte 
ich den Roman neben den “Webern,” die der deutschen Litteratur 
eine neue Form schenkten, und “ Hannele,” in das der Dichter die 
tiefsten Gemiitswerte hineingelegt hat, fiir das bedeutendste Werk 
seines Verfassers halten, da Hauptmann uns in ihm den tiefsten 
Einblick in seine Gedankenwelt gewihrt. 

Man hat bemerkt!' dass der Charakter des Schlesiers im allge- 
meinen zum Mystisch-Religiésen hinneige; auch unterliegt es 
keinem Zweifel, dass die herrnhutische Umgebung, in der sich 
der Jiingling Hauptmann eine Zeitlang befand, Einfluss auf sein 
Gemiitsleben ausgeiibt hat; méglich auch, dass ihm selber, wie 
seinem Kurt Simon, der ja deutlich die Ziige des Verfassers trigt.? 
einmal ein Apostel von der Art Quintens begegnet ist; Natur- 
jiinger wie der Maler Diefenbach und der Dichter Peter Hille sind 
Hauptmann wahrscheinlich auch persénlich bekannt geworden. 
Aber auch abgesehen von solchen Zufalligkeiten der Heimat und des 
diusseren Erlebnisses kénnen wir den Einfluss christlicher Gesin- 
nungen bis in die friiheste dichterische Titigkeit Hauptmanns 
zuriickverfolgen. 

Durch das Gesamtwerk Gerhart Hauptmanns zieht sich das 
Motiv des Mitleids, das bald sozial, bald individuell gewendet er- 
scheint. Mitleid und Pessimismus sind aber aufs engste verwandt; 
und so hat man wohl eine Parallele zwischen Hauptmann und 
Schopenhauer gewagt.’ Ich méchte den Vergleich freilich nicht 
zu weit treiben; denn bei unleugbarer Verwandtschaft der beiden 
liegt der eine fundamentale Unterschied doch klar zutage: Haupt- 
mann stellt nirgends, weder direkt noch indirekt, die Schopen- 
hauersche Forderung der Lebensverneinung auf; dies entspriche 
weder seiner menschlichen Anlage noch dem Wesen des Natural- 
ismus. Wo Hauptmanns Mitleidsdichtung zur Abhiilfe besteh- 
enden Elends auffordert, geschieht es stets im praktisch-imma- 
nenten Sinne, niemals aber im transzendentalen Sinne des Scho- 
penhauerschen Radikalmittels. Freilich kennt sein Mitleid ebenso 
wenig Grenzen wie das der Schopenhauerschen Philosophie; seine 
Liebe ist allumfassend und pantheistisch und hebt dei Gréssen- 

1 Adolf Bartels, Gerhart Hauptmann, 2. Aufl. 1906, S. 155. 
? Vgl. auch Schlenther, Gerhart Hauptmann, 2. Aufl. 1912, S. 253. 


* Kurt Sternberg, G. Hauptmann. Der Entwicklungsgang seiner Dich- 
tungen, 1910; S. 328 f. 
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und Wertunterschiede genau so auf wie die Weisheit des Frank- 
furter Philosophen, vor dessen Intuition dei differenzierenden 
Schranken der Vorstellung, der “Schleier der Maja,” wegfallen. 
Lassen wir diese, vielleicht etwas gekiinstelt klingende, Deduktion 
einmal gelten, so werden wir zugeben, dass die minutiése Technik 
des Naturalismus fiir Hauptmann weit mehr ist als eine willkiirlich 
aufgenommene Mode; sie steht in genauer Beziehung zum Panthe- 
ismus seiner Mitleids-Philosophie. 

Das Uberwiegen des Mitleids-Motives in Hauptmanns Dicht- 
ungen hat zur Folge gehabt, dass uns in ihnen so hiaufig die Schat- 
tenseiten des Lebens vorgefiihrt werden, dass ihre Hauptpersonen 
so oft gesellschaftlich, geistig oder sittlich Minderwertige sind. 
Es kommt dem Dichter natiirlich nicht darauf an, Anormalitaten 
zu feiern, wohl aber, sie dem allgemeineren Verstindnisse nahe zu 
bringen und der allgemeineren Duldung zu empfehlen. Auch An- 
zengruber hat bekanntlich in einigen seiner trefflichsten Volks- 
stiicke Charaktere in den Vordergrund gestellt, die ihr Dasein 
fern von den Geleisen der sog. guten Gesellschaft hinbringen, ohne 
dadurch aber der menschlichen Anteilnahme des ehrbaren Biirgers 
unwert zu erscheinen. Wéahrend bei dem éstreichischen Drama- 
tiker aber die Tragik jener Gestalten mit versGhnendem Humor 
verklart wird, gestaltet sich bei dem Schlesier die Vorfiihrung des 
menschlichen Elends—sicher oft mehr unwillkiirlich als bewusst— 
zur Anklage gegen die bestehende Gesellschaftsordnung, die das 
Ungliick der Schwachen zuliisst oder wohl gar als gerechtfertigt 
ansieht. 

Von religiésen Ideengingen kann in der ersten Periode Haupt- 
mannscher Dichtung allerdings noch nicht gesprochen werden. Das 
soziale Mitleid spielt zwar schon im “ Promethidenlos”’ eine bedeu- 
tende Rolle; nach Schlenthers Bericht iiber die Gedichtsammlung 
des “Bunten Buches” wird schon hier, wie spiter im “Hannele,” 
der erginzende Gegensatz von Weltweh und Himmelssehnsucht 
als Grundthema aufgestellt;* im “ Hirtenlied” spricht der Dichter 
von dem stets und iiberall gehérten “Schrei gehetzter Kreatur.’® 
Mit einem wirklich religiésen Stoffe befasst der Dichter sich dagegen 
zum ersten Mal in der Traumdichtung von “Hanneles Himmel- 
fahrt.”” Der Naturalismus hat dieses Drama, wie ich glaube, mit 


4Schlenther a. a. O. S. 108 f. 


5 Vgl. auch R. M. Meyer, Aufsiitze literarhistorischen und biographischen 
Inhalts, 2. Bd., S. 63. 
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vollem Recht, fiir sich in Anspruch genommen; das Drama hat die 
Fieberphantasien des sterbenden Proletarierkindes Hannele Mat- 
tern zum Gegenstande; dass sich diese Phantasien mit heiligen 
Dingen befassen, ist bei dem kindlichen Alter und der Erziehung 
Hanneles nur natiirlich. Irgend eine Tendenz religiéser oder kir- 
chenpolitischer Art liegt dem Dichter fern; und es scheint uns heute 
fast unverstindlich, wie man nicht nur aus dem Lager der Ortho- 
doxen,® sondern selbst von litterarischer Seite? dem Dichter den 
Vorwurf hat machen kénnen, er beschrinke die Tréstungen der 
christlichen Religion ginzlich auf das Reich der Triume. 

Fast Schopenhauersche Firbung weist die ergreifende Apotheose 
auf, die Michael Kramer seinem in Selbstmord geendeten Sohne 
zuteil werden lisst. Eine Beeinflussung durch die Lehre des 
Christentums diirfen wir wohl auch bei dem alten Kramer kaum 
annehmen, so nahe sich seine Philosophie mit dem Geiste des Christ- 
entums beriihren mag: beiden gilt der Tod als Erléser vom Leiden 
des Daseins, er nimmt alle Schande und alles Unreine hinweg, er 
macht den Kleinsten zum Grdssten, er ist so sanft wie die Liebe, 
ja, der Tod ist das einzig Wahre und Wertvolle. Dieser Mystizis- 
mus des den eignen tiefen Schmerz besiegenden Mannes beriihrt 
sich mit einem Satz aus der “ Versunkenen Glocke”’: der Tod ist 
das Leben, und das Leben ist der Tod. Deutlicher als aus den 
friiheren Werken Gerhart Hauptmanns héren wir aus diesem 
Dramenschluss die Tragik des Ecce Homo uns entgegenklingen, 
das Motiv von der allgemeinen Tragik des menschlichen Lebens, 
das Hauptmann dann noch so hiufig behandelt hat und das auch 
den erschiitternden Versen seines Odysseus zugrunde liegt: 

“Du bist zu jung, 
Nur um zu wissen, was der Ruhm, geschweige 
Ein Mann und eines Mannes Schicksal ist, * 
Und wie sich Welt und Gétter ihm—und Welt 
Und Gétter ihn verwandeln miissen, ehe 
Er reif ist fiir den Tod, dem er stets zuliuft.” 

Dies ist auch das Thema des “Armen Heinrich,” des ersten 
Werkes des Dichters, in dem das religiése Problem zur Behandlung 
gelangt. Trefflich weist Schlenther auf die Ahnlichkeit von Wol- 


6D. Willibald Beyschlag, Ein Blick in das jungdeutsche naturalistische 
Drama vom Standpunkt der inneren Mission, Halle 1895, S. 26. 

7 Adolf Stern, Studien zur Literatur der Gegenwart, 3. Aufl. 1905, S. 401. 
Vgl. auch Bartels’ stark absprechendes Urteil a. a. O. S. 160. 
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frams Parzival und Hauptmanns Heinrich hin: beide gehn durch 
eine Periode des Gotteshasses hindurch, da sie sich von Gott 
gehasst glauben. Ohne Zweifel ist das Schicksal des armen 
Heinrich dramatischer und dusserlich interessanter als das Eman- 
uel Quints und seines erhabenen Vorbildes. Heinrich wird, ahnlich 
wie der Weltprinz und spitere Religionsstifter Buddha, aus dus- 
serer Herrlichkeit in tiefste seelische (und kérperliche) Not gestiirzt 
geht aber aus diesem Wandlungsprozesse letzten Endes .gelaiutert 
und als Sieger hervor. Den Kelch des Leidens bis auf die Neige 
auskostend, lernt er Gott verstehen, wird er zum Uberwinder der 
Welt. Auch das Motiv von der Erlésung des Menschen durch 
den stellvertretenden Liebestod eines andern wird ja in dem Drama, 
wenn nicht durchgefiihrt, so doch beriihrt.* So sehen wir im 
“Armen Heinrich” in der Tat nicht nur einen allgemein-mensch- 
lichen, sondern zugleich einen spezifisch-religidsen Konflikt behan- 
delt. 

Der “Arme Heinrich” beweist, dass sich Hauptmann mit den 
Problemen der christlichen Religion ernstlich beschiaftigt hat; er 
mag so als Vorbereitung, wenn auch natiirlich nicht als Vorstudie, 
zu dem grossen Roman von Emanuel Quint betrachtet werden. 
Sehen wir fiir einen Augenblick von der chronologischen Folge ab, 
so bemerken wir, dass der Dichter auch nach dem “Quint” das 
Interesse an der religidsen Frage nicht verloren hat. Am Beginn 
und am Ende seines “‘Festspiels” zur Jahrhundertfeier der Befrei- 
ungskriege betrachtet Hauptmann, halb resigniert, halb hoffnungs- 
voll, die Rolle, die das Christentum in den zwei Jahrtausenden 
seines Bestehens in der Geschichte der Welt gespielt hat. Die 
Pythia iiberblickt Europens Schicksal seit dem Sturz der alten 
Gétter. Ein neuer Glaube—die Religion des Friedensfiirsten—ist 
seit zweitausend Jahren verkiindet, aber noch nicht geboren. Noch 
zerfleischen sich die Menschen in teuflischen Martern, das ver- 
heissene Evangelium damit zum Gespétt machend, aber des Fried- 
ens Tag—so glaubte und hoffte der Dichter damals—daimmert von 
ferne herauf.—Und am Schluss des allegorisch-historischen Spiels 
verleiht Hauptmann seiner heissen Hoffnung dichterische Ge- 
staltung: in feierlich-gewaltiger Prozession begeben sich die Be- 
rufsstande der menschlichen Gesellschaft zum Throne der, Weis- 

® Es bedarf keines ausfiihrlichen Beweises, dass die Gestalt der Ottegebe 


in allem Wesentlichen die Ziige der Girtnerstochtetr Ruth Heidebrand im 
“Quint” triigt. 
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heit mit Kraft vereinenden Géttin Athene-Deutschland, und die 
Géttin feiert den Frieden als Beférderer der Menschheit und Eros, 
die “fleischgewordne Liebe . . ., die sich auswirkt im Geist,” als 
Beférderer des Friedens; nur der Irrtum, sagt sie, schafft Hass und 
Krieg, er ist das trennende Element, die Liebe aber ist das einende 
Band. 

Das “Festspiel” ist, selbst wenn wir vom “Quint” absehen, nicht 
das erste Werk Gerhart Hauptmanns, das in den Ruf “Welt- 
friede!”” ausklingt. Schon in der novellistischen Studie “Der 
Apostel” (1890), die wir als direkte Vorarbeit zum “Quint” anse- 
hen diirfen, ist Weltfriede die Religion des Helden. Der Apostel 
versteht sein Ideal allerdings weniger im politischen als im pan- 
theistischen Sinne dusserer und immerer Harmonie von allem 
Lebendigen. Den Frieden in diesem allgemeinsten Sinne betracht- 
et er als die Botschaft, die er der Welt zu bringen und durch die er 
die Welt zu erlésen hat.—Zwei Ziige im Charakter dieses Schwir- 
mers seien hier besonders hervorgehoben: dem Wesen des Apostels 
ist eine ziemlich weitgehende Eitelkeit nicht fremd: er freut sich 
an seiner stattlichen Erscheinung und der Ahnlichkeit seiner Tracht 
mit der des traditionellen Heiligen; er schwelgt in der wollwiistigen 
Erinnerung an die Verehrung, die er bei dem abergliubischen Land- 
volk in Italien gefunden, sowie in Genugtuung iiber die Nachfolge 
der Kinder in dem Schweizer Orte; die Verehrung der Menschen 
lasst ihn den Wunsch fassen, ein Wunder zu tun. Und ferner: die 
religidse Rolle, die er spielt, ist vom Erzihler selbst zweifellos als 
krankhafte Ausgeburt einer ungehemmten Phantasie und Selbst- 
suggestion aufgefasst;? und dieser pathologische Grundzug im 
Charakter des Helden hatte, nach einer feinen Bemerkung des His- 
torikers Lamprecht,’® zur notwendigen Folge, dass Hauptmanns 
Erzihlung in den Rahmen einer Skizze beschrinkt blieb. Abge- 
sehen aber von diesen beiden Ziigen der persénlichen Eitelkeit des 
Helden und dem offenbar krankhaften Ursprunge seines Heilands- 
wahnes—begegnet uns in der Erzihlung des Dichters kaum ein Zug, 
der nicht auch auf Emanuel Quint, den Narren in Christo, zutrife. 
Auch der Apostel ist, zwar nicht ein ausserehelich gebornes Kind, 
so doch der Sohn eines recht ungleichartigen Elternpaares; er ist 


®Man beachte auch den wiederholten Hinweis auf die Blutstockungen, 
die dem “‘Apostel” zu schaffen machen. 


1°Karl Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, erster Erginzungsband (1902) 
S. 359. 
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Pantheist und Vegetarier; er hilt sich fiir den Messias und Gottes 
Sohn, Jesus “schreitet” in ihn “hinein’’; er zweifelt gelegentlich an 
seiner géttlichen Mission; die Unwelt trigt zur Ausgestaltung seines 
religidsen Wahnes bei; er verachtet die Errungenschaften der soge- 
nannten Zivilisation; am Schluss wandelt sich der Triumer zum 
Wahnsinnigen. Eins fehlt der technisch vollendeten Skizze 
Hauptmanns aber giinzlich: die Hineinbeziehung von Weltprob- 
lemen in das Leben des Friedensapostels. Hier zeigt sich der 
Hauptanlass, der fiir den Dichter bestand, der Skizze den Roman 
folgen zu lassen. Die persénlichen Schicksale eines Gottgesandten 
oder eines der sich dafiir halt, gewinnen allgemeine Bedeutung erst, 
wenn der religiés Begeisterte in Verhaltnis zu seiner Mitmenschheit 
tritt, wenn Gott und Welt sich begegnen. 

Ein tieferes Interesse fiir den Griinder der christlichen Religion 
scheint sich des Dichters schon eine Reihe von Jahren vor Vollend- 
ung des “Emanuel Quint” bemiichtigt zu haben. Beleg hierfiir 
ist eine bemerkenswerte Stelle des “ Griechischen Friihlings” (1907), 
wo der Dichter, inmitten von Eindriicken, die seine Phantasie mit 
Bildern antiker Heidenkultur erfiillten, plétzlich “den Schatten 
eines einzelnen Mannes” wahrzunehmen glaubt, in dem er die 
Gestalt des Heilands erkennt.™ 

Wenden wir uns nunmehr dem Roman von Emanuel Quint selber 
zu, so miissen wir uns Eines sogleich eingestehn: iiber des Dichters 
persdnliche Stellung zum Christentum erfahren wir aus dem Roman 
absolut nichts. Wir wissen nicht einmal, ob Hauptmann dem 
Helden seiner Dichtung Glauben schenkt; Quint hilt sich schliess- 
lich fiir Jesus Christus selbst; aber ist dies nicht auch in den Augen 
des Erzihlers nur ein weiteres Zeichen seiner bedauernswerten Narr- 
heit? Man hat in der Tat gemeint, dass Hauptmann seinen Helden 
gar nicht ernst nehme.” Nur am Schlusse des Romans wirft der 
Erzihler einmal die Frage auf, ‘ob es nicht doch am Ende der wahre 
Heiland war, der in der Verkleidung des armen Narren nachsehen 
wollte, inwieweit seine Saat von Gott gesiet, die Saat des Reiches, 
inzwischen gereift wire?” 

Diese Ungewissheit, in der der Erzihler seine Hérer in Bezug 
auf seine eignen Ansichten lisst und der es nur zu wohl entspricht, 
wenn das Ganze in eine Frage ausklingt, hiingt mit dem eigenartigen 


1 Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 6, S. 87. 
2So R. M. Meyer, Die deutsche Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts, Volks- 
ausg., S. 602. 
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Stile der Dichtung zusammen. Hauptmann nimmt die Maske 
eines Chronisten an, der das Leben des Narren in Christo auf Grund 
sorgfiltiger Nachforschungen, unter Benutzung von Zeugen-Aus- 
sagen usw., nacherzihlt. Der Chronist beschrinkt sich aber 
keineswegs auf eine objektive Darstellung, etwa wie sie von Haupt- 
mann in der Studie vom “ Apostel’”’ geleistet worden war; er dringt 
iiberall die eigne Person und das eigne Urteil vor, er kommentiert 
die Handlungen und Lehren Quints in iiberlegen-bevormundender 
Weise: bald entschuldigend, bald verurteilend; bald erklirend, 
bald bemitleidend; und zuweilen bezweifelnd und ungliubig. Uber 
die ganze Erzihlung breitet sich aber ein Ton merkbarer und oft 
befremdender Ironie, die dem Leser hiufig genug Verstandnis und 
Genuss erschwert. Der Zweck, den der Autor mit dieser Einkleid- 
ung verfolgte, war offenbar, seine eigne Stellungnahme zu den auf- 
4 geworfenen Fragen zu verbergen; das Ergebnis war, dass es ihm 
zwar gelang, seine eigne Subjektivitat auszuschalten, dass er aber 
an ihre Stelle die viel stirkere Subjektivitaét eines fingierten Bericht- 
erstatters setzte, dessen Persénlichkeit den Leser nicht interessiert, 
da er sie nicht kennt—oder vielmehr, von der er nur das Eine zu 
wissen glaubt: dass er sie nicht mit der Person des Dichters iden- 
tifizieren diirfe. Es ist auch durchaus nicht unwahrscheinlich, 
dass Hauptmann die Figur des Chronisten aus dem weiteren Grunde 
vorschob, seinen eigenen tiefen Anteil an der Gestalt des “ Narren” 
zu verbergen, aus einer verstindlichen Scheu, sein Inneres zu 
entbléssen. Bei der objektiveren Form des Dramas liegt diese 
Gefahr der Selbstenthiillung ja von vornherein viel weniger vor, 
ganz abgesehen davon, dass Hauptmann hier, selbst wo er sich ins 
Gebiet des Mystisch-Symbolischen begibt (‘‘Und Pippa tanzt’’) 
doch nie so feine und zarte Gewissensfragen behandelt wie in dem 
religidsen Roman. 

Hin und wieder lisst der ironisierende Stil im Leser wohl den 
Gedanken aufkommen, er habe es im “Quint” mit dem Werk ein- 
es alternden Dichters zu tun, so wenn der Chronist mit iiber- 
legenem Licheln von dem weltverbessernden Idealismus der Jugend 
spricht, die immer annehme, die Welt habe seit Jahrtausenden 
ihrem Kommen entgegengediirstet, um durch sie, die Jugend von 
heute, der Erlésung zugefiihrt zu werden. Man méchte hiernach 
fast zweifeln, ob Gerhart Hauptmann heute noch seinen Alfred 
Loth ernst nehme; auch fiihlt man sich an Ibsens selbstironisier- 
endes Spitwerk “Wenn wir Toten erwachen”’ erinnert. 
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Der Chronikenton des Romans ist iibrigens nicht technisch ein- 
wandfrei durchgefiihrt. Der “Chronist’”’ scheint mit der Samm- 
lung der Nachrichten iiber Quint erst nach dessen Verschwinden 
begonnen zu haben und sich im wesentlichen auf gerichtliche Zeug- 
enaussagen und vielleicht persénliche Interviews der friiheren An- 
hiinger Quints zu stiitzen. Dabei ist aber von vornherein klar, 
dass er aus dem Munde der Jiinger einerseits nicht so ausfiihrliche 
Berichte und Wiedergaben von Quintischen Reden empfangen 
konnte, dass diese Berichte andrerseits aber in einem andern Ton 
gehalten sein mussten, da die Jiinger zu der Zeit ihres Verhérs ja 
schon zum gréssten Teil den Glauben an ihren Meister verloren 
hatten. Zudem werden wir zuweilen vom Dingen unterrichtet, 
die objektiv nicht beobachtbar sind, so wenn es heisst: Quint 
betete; er hoffte usw. 

Der indirekte Stil der Erzihlung gewiahrte dem Dichter aber 
auch einen unleugbaren Vorteil: die Méglichkeit fortgesetzter 
Kritik. Denn Hauptmanns Roman ist nach der Absicht seines 
Verfassers nicht bloss die Biographie eines seltsamen Schwarmers, 
sondern—wie sogleich naher ausgefiihrt worden soll—zur selben 
Zeit eine Kritik der Gegenwartskultur vom Standpunkte des Bibel- 
christentums aus. So lasst denn Hauptmann seinen Chronisten 
in erster Linie einen im ganzen milden und verstindnisvollen Inter- 
preten Quintens sein, ferner aber lisst er ihn sich mit dem offiziellen 
Kirchenchristentum identifizieren und von dieser Grundlage aus 
den Apostel von eigenen Gnaden kritisieren. In Wirklichkeit 
dagegen—und dies ist der wichtigste Teil der romantisch ver- 
zwickten Ironie in dem Stile des Romans—kommt es Hauptmann 
natiirlich viel weniger auf die an Quint ausgeiibte Kritik an, als, 
wie oben gesagt, auf die Kritik der modernen Welt vom Stand- 
punkte des Christen Quint aus. 

Das Problem des “Quint” ist die religiése Frage, sie, die alle 
iibrigen religidsen Fragen der Gegenwart in sich schliesst: kénnen 
wir noch Christen sein? Unter “‘Christentum” aber versteht 
Hauptmann—oder vielmehr sein Roman—genau wie Tolstoj, das 
Urchristentum, die Lehre Jesu, wie sie im Neuen Testament nieder- 
gelegt ist. Ihm scheint nur derjenige berechtigt, sich einen 
Christen zu nennen, der die Gebote Christi so befolgt, wie sie von 
Christus ausgesprochen wurden; er macht einen scharfen Unter- 
schied zwischen dem, was er fiir wahres Christentum ansieht, und 
all den zahlreichen Kompromissen zwischen dem wahren Christen- 
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tum und der unchristlichen Welt, wie sie von den modernen Welt- 
anschauungen und nicht zuletzt von den Kirchen, die sich noch 
mit dem Namen Christi schmiicken, aufgestellt worden sind. Die 
Frage selbst ist keineswegs neu, ebenso wenig wie die unausbleib- 
liche Antwort. Wenn Tolstoj zu der entgegengesetzten, d. h. 
positiven, Antwort gelangt, so ist ihm dies bekanntlich nur auf 
Grund der Forderung méglich, die gesamte bestehende Mensch- 
heitskultur zu revolutionieren oder vielmehr aufzuheben; er hat 
durch seine Lehre denn auch ebenso wie Hauptmanns Romanheld 
den Vorwurf auf sich gelenkt, er untergrabe die Grundlagen der 
Gesittung und Gesellschaft. 

Die Frage: kénnen wir noch Christen sein? lasst sich am leich- 
testen beantworten, indem man die andere Frage: sind wir noch 
Christen? scharf ins Auge fasst. Dem Dichter bieten sich hier ver- 
schiedne Méglichkeiten; er kann das Leben Jesu auf historischer 
Grundlage poetisch darstellen und sein Leben und seine Lchren 
am Leben der modernen Gegenwart abheben. Oder aber er kann 
den Jesus des Neuen Testaments in der modernen Gegenwart selber 
auftreten lassen und beide Erscheinungen an einander kontrastieren. 
Der erste Weg ist von zahlreichen Autoren beschritten worden; ich 
erinnere nur an Renans wissenschaftliche und Gustav Frenssens 
phantastische Dichtung. Aber unleugbar haftet allen diesen Dar- 
stellungen etwas Unbefriedigendes an; sie leiden an allen Unzu- 
linglichkeiten des historischen Romans und zudem an der weiteren, 
dass die historischen Quellen, die all diesen Nachschépfungen zu- 
grunde gelegt werden miissen, in sich schon mehr oder minder voll- 
endete Dichtwerke sind. Dazu kommt, dass bei der Wichtigkeit 
des Gegenstandes jede Abweichung von der Uberlieferung beson- 
ders gewagt ist, wihrend die Erhabenheit des Gegenstandes jeden 
eigenmichtigen Deutungsversuch des Dichters als besonders takt- 
los erscheinen lisst. Schliesslich setzt das Unternehmen einer 
solchen Dichtung, wenn sie sich nicht ganz im Willkiirlichen ver- 
lieren soll, ziemlich weitgehende historische und theologische Kennt 
nisse voraus. Die zweite Méglichkeit, die fiir Hauptmann bestand, 
nimlich Jesu selber im Deutschland des neunzehnten oder zwan- 
zigsten Jahrhunderts auftreten zu lassen, birgt nicht minder grosse 
Gefahren in sich, so verlockend der Vorwurf einem bedeutenden 
Dichter sicherlich sein muss. Denn wenn wir auch noch so genau 
wissen wie der historische Jesus sich dieser oder jener Frage, die ihm 
aus seiner Umgebung und Zeit entgegenténte, gegeniibergestellt 
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hat—wer michte sich vermessen zu sagen, wie der Jesus der Evan- 
gelien moderne Zeitprobleme beurteilt hatte? Ein Dichter, der 
dies wagte, miisste sich mit seinem Helden gleichstellen, ohne 
hoffen zu diirfen, die Anerkennung vieler seiner Leser zu finden. 
Auch hier ligen die beiden Gefahren der Taktlosigkeit und eigen- 
michtiger Subjektivitaét vor. 

Hauptmann mag die Hindernisse, die sich einer Christusdich- 
tung der einen wie der anderen Art in den Weg stellen, wohl 
erkannt haben. Er verfiigte weder iiber historische und theolog- 
ische Kenntnisse, noch darf, wer seinen “ Kaiser Karl’’ und “Odys- 
seus’ kennt, annehmen, dass er bei einer poetischen Behandlung 
des Jesus-Stoffes sich stets in den Grenzen des guten Geschmacks 
gehalten hatte. So fasste Hauptmann den Plan, uns nicht Jesus 
selber vorzufiihren, sondern ein Kind des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, einen schlesischen Handwerkerssohn, der sich beeifert, 
seinem Heiland nachzuleben. Denn etwas andres brauchen wir in 
Quint wohl nicht zu erblicken als was der gesunde Menschenver- 
stand des Gurauer Friuleins in ihrem Schiitzling zu erkennen 
glaubte: einen “irregefiihrten,” ehrlichen Heilandssucher. Quint 
ist ein tief religiés veranlagter “Armer im Geiste,”’ der sich Jesu 
Lehre zu leben vorgesetzt hat. Wenn wir von einigen Ausserungen 
seiner letzten Periode absehen, so ist Quintens Dasein eine wértliche 
Nachahmung der neutestamentlichen Lehren; und hier offenbart 
sich sogleich eine der starken Einschrainkungen, die wir nicht 
ausser Acht lassen diirfen, wenn wir Hauptmanns Behandlung des 
religiésen Problems in Betracht ziehen: die Gestalt Quintens erman- 
gelt giinzlich der Originalitét. Er weist nicht einmal jenes Mass 
von Originalitaét auf, das andere glaubensstarke Nachfolger Jesu 
ohne Zweifel besessen haben; ich erinnere an Franz von Assissi, 
dessen sonnige Persénlichkeit, ganz abgesehen von einigen Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten seiner Lehre—ein Zug ins Pantheistische, seine Tier- 
liebe—seiner Gestalt den Charakter des Neuartigen und Selbst- 
standigen verleiht. In Quint dagegen tritt eine getreue Kopie des 
Stifters der christlichen Religion in die moderne Welt hinein. 
Nicht dass es ihm ganz an abweichenden Einzelziigen fehlte: das 
Problematische seiner Abstammung, eine schwere Jugendkrank- 
heit u. a. gehért hierher. Aber sein gesamtes Willensleben erman- 
gelt der Urspriinglichkeit. Dies wird von dem Chronisten selber 
einmal deutlich ausgedriickt: “Jesus, vom Geist in die Wiiste ge- 
fiihret, war schlimmer daran, als er, der Jesum bereits als Freund 
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und Begleiter hatte. Er hatte ihn ausserdem als Vorbild. Er 
wusste nicht, wie viele vor ihm sich in der imitatio Christi versucht 
hatten, die eine ganz besondere Falle des Teufels war.’ 

Die Folgen einer solchen getreuen imitatio konnten keinen Augen- 
blick zweifelhaft sein: Quint stésst auf den erbitterten Widerstand 
der Welt und geht an ihm zugrunde. Der Beweis, dass wir moder- 
nen Menschen nicht mehr Christen im Sinne Jesu sein kénnen, 
gelingt dem Dichter vollkommen; sein Buch wird zur brennenden 
Anklage gegen Staat, Gesellschaft, Kirche und beriihrt sich hier 
widerum mit den Lehren anderer moderner Denker wie Tolstoj, 
Ibsen und Nietzsche. Gewiss, Hauptmann hat die Vertreter des 
Widerstandes offensichtlich karikierend behandelt; der Pastor 
Schimmelmann, der Gutsbesitzer von Kellwinkel, auch das Friu- 
lein von Gurau stehen den Autorititen im “Biberpelz” nicht sehr 
fern; gleichwohl scheinen mir vor allem die beiden letzten bis in 
die kleinsten Einzelheiten hinein echt, und selbst die leichten Uber- 
treibungen, die dem Dichter hier und da unterlaufen, wollen nichts 
besagen gegeniiber dem Hauptthema von der verbissenen Feind- 
shaft der Welt gegen den Apostel. 

Emanuel Quint begegnet zunichst dem Widerstande der christ- 
lichen Kirche. Anmassliche wie tolerante Priester suchen ihn 
davon zu iiberzeugen, dass fiir Laienprediger in einem geordneten 
Staatswesen kein Platz sei; Quint habe weder Theologie studiert 
noch ein Examen gemacht noch eine staatliche Anstellung gefund- 
en: wie diirfe er da wohl hoffen, etwas von Geiste des Christentums 
erfasst zu haben? Wieder und wieder wird ihm das verhiingnis- 
volle Wort von der Obrigkeit, der ein guter Christ zu gehorchen 
habe, vorgehalten; und vollends erregt der arme Narr das Entsetzen 
der staatlich anerkannten Gottesdiener, als er ihnen das Bewusst- 
sein seiner Gottessohnschaft mitteilt. 

Durch diesen Gegensatz von Quints Persénlichkeit und der 
Kirche illustriert Hauptmann das weltgeschichtliche Schicksal einer 
jeden Religion: um ihrer selbst willen ist jeder neue Glaube ge- 
zwungen, die Unterstiitzung und, wenn mdglich, Kontrolle einer 
weltlichen Macht zu erhalten; dies ist méglich nur durch die 
Organisation der Religion in Gestalt einer Kirche; und da die Ver- 
treter der Religion schwache Menschen sind, wird ihnen das Mittel 
zur Beférderung und Ausbreitung ihres Glaubens—die weltliche 


3 Ges. Wke. Bd. 5, S. 120. 
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Autoritat, d. h. die Kirche—unausbleiblich zum Selbstzweck; und 
da die Kirche dem Staat soviel zu verdanken hat, unterstiitzt sie 
ihrerseits auch wieder den Staat und die bestehende Regierungs- 
form; die menschheitbegliickende geistliche Lehre wandelt sich so 
in ein Mittel zur Erhaltung zweier weltlicher Michte: Staat und 
Kirche. 

Kein Wunder, dass Quint auch mit der Staatsautoritat ausser- 
halb der kirchlichen Kreise in Konflikt gerit. Polizei, Verwal- 
tungs- und Gerichtsbehérden interessieren sich im Laufe der Zeit 
lebhafter fiir ihn; es bedarf keines Beweises, dass sie seinen religiésen 
Ideen noch weniger Verstaindnis entgegenbringen als die Pastoren. 
Aber auch das Volk, das von seinem Wirken Kenntnis erhiilt, hat, 
freilich mit zahlreichen Ausnahmen, nur Hohn und Spott und Miss- 
handlung fiir ihn tibrig. Hauptmann hat wohl kaum schirfer 
iitzende Kritik am brutalen Philistertum geiibt als in der Darstel- 
lung jener Szene in der Touristenbaude, in der er den Ausdruck 
“lebende Leichname” auf die in roher Selbstzufriedenheit schwel- 
gende Menge anwendet; und in den von grossartigem Schwung 
erfiillten Schlusseiten des Romans zeigt er von neuem das Unver- 
staindnis der Menge fiir jeden, der anders ist als sie selbst. 

Diese Aufweisung der praktischen Unvereinbarkeit von Christ- 
entum und modernem Staat scheint mir in Hauptmanns Roman 
wichtiger zu sein als die Erérterung der rein religiésen Probleme. 
Dass sich hier viele Schwierigkeiten, Widerspriiche, Unméglich- 
keiten ergeben, liegt ja von vornherein auf der Hand. Quint 
selber unterliegt zwar immer wieder dem Reiz, Ausspriiche Jesu 
mit menschlicher Logik zu Ende zu denken und zu kritisieren. Oft 
gelangt er dabei zu eigentiimlichen und interessanten Ergebnissen, 
so in der Erérterung des Vaterunsers. Aber schliesslich ist nichts 
einfacher und billiger, als die Absurditat gewisser religiéser Leit- 
sitze nachzuweisen; vom logischen Standpunkt lasst sich nichts 
gegen Quints Folgerung einwenden: da Gott unser aller Vater ist, 
ist er auch mein Vater, also bin ich sein Sohn, und da Gott nur 
einen einzigen Sohn hat, Jesus Christus, so bin ich der Heiland 
selbst. 

In einem Punkte weicht die Schilderung von Quints Leben von 
den evangelischen Berichten iiber Jesus ab: wihrend wir bei dem 
Jesus der Evangelien wohl kaum von einer psychischen Entwicklung 
sprechen kénnen, liegt eine solche bei Emanuel Quint vor, und ich 
glaube, dass wir hier von einer geheimen Nebenabsicht des Dichters 
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sprechen diirfen. Nimlich wihrend Hauptmann sich scheute, 
Jesu Leben in direkter Darstellung zu behandeln, war es wohl 
dennoch seine Absicht, Ereignisse in Jesu Leben vom psychologi- 
schen Standpunkte des modernen Dichters aus zu deuten, indem 
er scheinbar lediglich iiber Quints Erfahrungen sprach. Quint ist, 
wie Jesus, das ausserehelich geborene Kind seiner Mutter; sollte 
nicht dies Schicksal Jesum, wie Quinten, zum friihen Nachgriibeln 
iiber sich selbst und die Welt gefiihrt oder gar den Gedanken in 
ihm gereift haben, er sei der Sohn Gottes? 

Quint halt sich anfangs noch fiir einen siindigen Menschen; erst 
allmahlich bemichtigt sich seiner die Uberzeugung von seiner Gott- 
aihnlichkeit. Er wird friih vom Teufel versucht, und wihrend 
seines Aufenthalts in der Wiiste verfolgen ihn erotische Visionen; 
konnte das nicht auch bei Jesus so gewesen sein? Aber gerade an 
diesem Beispiel zeigt sich, wie wenig geschmackvoll es gewesen 
wire, hatte der Dichter eine solche Behauptung von Jesus selber 
aufgestellt. Quint fiihlt sich wohl in der Einsamkeit, wird aber 
doch durch Liebe und Mitleid immer wieder zu den Menschen hinge- 
trieben. Beim Erleiden brutaler kérperlicher Ziichtigungen stellt 
sich bei Quint ein momentanes Versagen der Menschenliebe ein; 
erst spiter ringt er sich zu vollstindiger Selbstiiberwindung durch 
(als er dem Breslauer Kneipenwirt die Hand kiisst, die ihn blutig 
geschlagen). Auch andre Ziige lassen uns Seitenblicke auf Jesu 
Leben werfen: die Erklirung sogenannter Wunder durch zufillige 
Umstinde; das Entweichen des innerlich Verletzten vor der wun- 
dersiichtigen Menge; die gegenseitige scheue Verehrung von 
Taufling und Taufer (Quint und Bruder Nathanael); das Verhiltnis 
von Mutter und Geschwistern zu ihm, das zwar des Verstehens, 
aber nicht der instinktiven Achtung und Scheu ermangelt. Auch 
die wichtigeren Fragen bieten manchen interessanten Parallelismus 
dar: der Roman betont den entscheidenden Einfluss der gliubigen 
Anhinger auf die Ausgestaltung der religiésen Ideen des Propheten; 
er zeigt, wie lacherlich die Behauptung einer Gottessohnschaft auf 
die Zeitgenossen des von dem Wahn Besessenen wirken muss; 
er zeigt zu voller Evidenz das Gefihrliche eines Angriffs gegen die 
herrschenden Kasten. 

Diese Nebenabsicht des Dichters mag als Erklirung dafiir dienen, 
dass Hauptmann seinen Romanhelden im wesentlichen die Schick- 
sale Jesu erleben lisst.* Durch die Ungezwungenheit, mit der dies 
4Vgl. hierzu Schlenther a. a. O. S. 245. 
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geschieht, wird aber zugleich das Typische und Allgemeingiiltige 
dieser Erlebnisse einer religidsen Persénlichkeit erwiesen.—Aber 
wollte Hauptman vielleicht noch ein Stiick weiter gehen; wollte er 
vielleicht den Versuch wagen, ein Problem zu behandeln, das mit 
dem Jesus der Evangelien nur indirekt zu tun hat? 

Hauptmann lisst seinen Quint bekanntlich nicht das Ende Jesu 
erleiden, sondern, von seinen Freunden verlassen, vom Volke 
verhéhnt und verfolgt, in scheinbarem Wahnsinn zugrunde gehn. 
Ich halte es nicht fiir ganz unméglich, dass der Dichter hiermit hat 
andeuten wollen, welches das Schichsal Jesu gewesen wire, wenn 
ihm Volk und Behérden Zeit und Ruhe gelassen hitten, noch eine 
Reihe von Jahren fortzuwirken. Sicherlich waren die Jiinger Jesu 
im gleichen Masse von stirkerem religiésen Geiste erfiillt als die 
Jiinger Quints, in dem der Religionsgriinder selbst eine michtigere 
Persénlichkeit war als sein sklavische, Nachfolger. Aber die Keime 
zum Abfall—mangelndes Verstindnis der Lehre, Hoffnungen auf 
irdische und himmlische Herrlichkeit—waren doch nicht nur bei 
Judas Ischariot verhanden, und der vorzeitige Mirtyrertod des 
Meisters hat die Ausbreitung seiner Lehre durch die Jiinger gewiss 
mehr beférdert, als eine ausgedehntere irdische Wirksamkeit zu- 
stande gebracht hitte. Der Laufbahn Quints fehlte die grosse Tat 
und der sichtbare Abschluss; er gab der religidsen Phantasie seiner 
Getreuen schliesslich keine Nahrung mehr. Von ferne fiihlen wir 
uns hier an Goethe grausames Distichon von dem religiésen Schwar- 
mer erinnert, fiir den es immer das Beste sei, wenn er im dreissigsten 
Jahre ans Kreuz geschlagen werde. Und ferner: wenn Jesus zu 
Anfang seiner Laufbahn erklirt, er sei nicht gekommen, sich zu 
der religiésen Uberlieferung seines Volkes in Gegensatz zu stellen, 
sondern sie zu erfiillen, so deckt sich ja auch Quints Leben und 
Lehre lange Zeit mit einer “Erfillung” der christlichen Lehre; 
schliesst aber wendet er sich in radikalem Subjektivismus gegen die 
Evangelien und stellt die individuelle Intuition iiber die, Allgemein- 
giiltigkeit anstrebende, Tradition. Ob wir ein solches Verfahren 
als gradezu unchristlich brandmarken diirfen? Erinnern wir uns 
an das ganz verwandte Wort Schleiermachers in seinen ‘‘Reden 
tiber die Religion”: “Nicht der hat Religion, der an eine heilige 
Schrift glaubt, sondern welcher keiner bedarf”; freilich, wenn 
Schleiermacher hinzufiigt: “und wohl selbst eine machen kénnte,” 


4% Das Ende Quints erinnert ein wenig an das des Waldschulmeisters bei 
Rosegger. 
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fiihlen wir uns dennoch versucht, Quintens Verhalten als vdllig 
unberechtigt zuriickzuweisen. 

Von einem eigentlichen Abschluss kénnen wir beim “Quint” 
ebenso wenig sprechen wie bei vielen Dramen Hauptmanns; Prob- 
leme zu lésen ist ja viel weniger Sache des naturalistischen Dichters, 
als sie aufzustellen. Wir héren viel vom ‘‘ Geheimnis des Reiches,”’ 
das der Kern von Quintens Botschaft sei; aber was dieses Geheim- 
nis sei, erfahren wir nicht; ist es die heitere Glaubensfreudigkeit, 
von der Quint éfter spricht, oder ist es die Botschaft des “ Apostels” 
in der Novelle: der Friede? Und welches ist des Dichters eigne 
Stellung zum Christentum und zu seinem Helden? 

Der Narr in Christo gehért zu der langen Reihe von Hauptmann- 
schen Helden, die an der Tragik ihrer dem Leben nicht gewachsenen 
Innerlichkeit zugrunde gehn;" er gehért somit in dieselbe Klasse 
mit Johannes Vockerat, Florian Geyer, dem Glockengiesser Hein- 
rich, dem Bahnwirter Thiel, dem Fuhrmann Henschel; und es ist 
kein Zufall, wenn Hauptmann die Handlung seines Romans in die 
neunziger Jahre, in denen er eben diese Gestalten schuf, zuriickver- 
legte. Denn im neuen Jahrhundert lisst Hauptmann seine Helden 
—vom Kramer iiber den Armen Heinrich und Kaiser Karl bis zu 
Griselde und Odysseus—viel lieber den Sieg davontragen als an 
ihrer emfindsamen Natur sterben.'8 

Es scheint ein langer Weg zu sein von den durch Nietzsche beein- 
flussten Individualismen der “ Versunkenen Glocke”!® bis zu dem 
religidsen Problemroman von Emanuel Quint. Dennoch kann man 
keineswegs von einer folgerichtigen oder gradlinigen Entwicklung 
des Dichters sprechen. Es ist im Gegenteil fiir Hauptmann charak- 
teristisch, dass er, soweit er sich in vielen seiner Werke, vor allem 
des letzten Jahrzehnts, vom strengen Naturalismus entfernt hat, 
doch immer wieder zu ihm zuriickgekehrt ist: der “ Versunkenen 
Glocke”’ folgte ““Fuhrmann Henschel,” dem “Armen Heinrich” 
“Rose Bernd,” der “Griselda” die “Ratten”; welche Uberraschung 
halt der Dichter uns nach dem “Quint” und dem “Bogen des 
Odysseus” bereit? Ror WEBER. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


16 So einmal Ges. Wke. Bd. 5, S. 414. 

17 Der Ausdruck entstammt der Leipziger Dissertation von Horst Engert, 
1910. 

18 Engert a. a. O. S. 74. 

19 Fiir den historischen Betrachter von Interesse ist die Schrift des Theo- 
logen H. Sogemeyer, Das Menschheitsideal in Goethes “Faust” und in Haupt- 
manns “Versunkenen (!) Glocke,”’ Giitersloh, die der Verfasser noch im Jahr 
1910 in 2. Auflage erscheinen liess. 
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A SERMON ON THE LORD’S PRAYER 


The following poem, which, I believe, has never been published, 
is interesting as an illustration of the use that the medieval clergy 
made of the best known parts of religious offices to inculcate lessons 
of virtue and uprightness. It is found in MS. Dd. xi. 89 of the 
Library of Cambrid=» University, and belongs, doubtless, to the 
early fifteenth century, or possibly the late fourteenth. In the 
same manuscript are a copy of ‘Pe Prick of Conscience’ and of 
‘Pe Sermon pat a clerk made pat was cleput Alguyn to Gwy of 
Warwyk.’ The manuscript is described in the ‘Catalogue of MSS 
preserved in the Library of Cambridge University,’ vol. I, p. 482 
where the first line of the present poem is given as ‘God of hesus 


pat sittest in trone’. 

f. 186a God of hefne, pat sittest in trone, 
and euere is prest to mannes lone, 
po he on erbe j;eode hym selue, 
and with him pe aposteles twelue, 
pe pater noster he hem tauste, 5 
pe wiche mankynne ow3te syngen ofte; 
pan beth per inne bedes seuene: 
ffader oure pat art in heuene 
yhalewed be pi name so heye; 
py kyngdom vs come neye; 10 
as pi wille in hefne is do 
In eorpe mot hit ben don also; 
pe bred pat we mowe euere byleue— 
pis ilke day pat pou us jeue; 
and oure dettes forz3iue pou wolle 15 
as we hem doth pat dette us scholle; 
ne lete vs come in no wicked fonding; 
Delyuere vs fram pat foul ping; 
amen is pus muche forto seie 
as we bidde, so mot hit be. 20 
pese beth bedes of gret pris, 
ffor he hem made pat was most wis. 
schort & good is euerich bone, 
ffor men hem scholde konne sone; 
and als ly3tliche oure mone meue 25 
To seggen hem ofte as wel as eue. 
With pese bedes to & fyue 
al pat toucheth to soules lyue 
pat neodeful is we may per with wynne, 
and quenche away pe fulye of synne. 30 














f. 186 b 





f. 187 a 








ffader oure, we schullen him calle, 

pat is hit gret neode with alle 

pat we us alle so be se 

his kynde childrene pat we be, 

And werche so by ny3t & day 

pat we mowen oure fader pay. 

ac 3if he hath a wetherwyn, 

and we fonde to queme hym, 

To werchen his wille aJto gader, 

with wrong we clepeth hym oure fader. 
ffader, pat is kyng of all kynges, 

and makere of man & alle pynges, 
and lord men him clepeth bi olde lawe, 
and him to queme we scholle be fawe, 
and dreden hym as ech man schal, 
ffor ry3t pat he is lord of al. 

Dauid seith pat he is lord of drede 

for he is bygynnere of al wyshede. 

for synne he dude him sulf deye, 
More he preyseth loue pan eye. 

ffader he clepeth him on his sawe, 

pat is bope rizt and lawe. 

his childrene worschipe him by his rede 
ffor loue more pan for drede; 

and pau3 pe fend vs make mysdo, 
and we ne wone vs nau3t perto, 

and repenteth and wolleth lete, 

he wole forzyue or he hem bete. 

As som tyme hit byfel, 

y writen hit is in pe godspel, 

A Riche man hadde sones tweye, 

and muche he louede hem beye. 

pe j3onge wilnede on his mod 

his deol of his fader good, 

and seide he wolde faren of londe, 
vnkoube stedes forto fonde. 

his fader grauntede, & forth he wente. 
In fleschliche lustes al he despente; 
an hongur on him fel so breme 

pat he was fayn swyn to 3eme, 

and forto eten him pou;te swete 

pe Jeuyng of pat pe hogges ete. 

longe he polede so muche wo 

he nuste what he mi3te do; 

so longe him laste pat ilke pyne 

pat he pouste on his fader hyne 

pat pei trauailede at pe plow, 

and pei hadde bred ynow. 
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Patterson 


To him selue he seide in pilke wo, 

“hom ajen y wole go, 80 
and falle y wole my fader bifore; 

ac pe name of sone ich haue forlore; 

y wole him bidde par charite 

pat he his hyne make me.” 

In pilke wille hom he jeode; 85 
Ofte he auntreth pat hath neode. 

po he hit wiste, his fader so mylde, 

he ros & wente ajen his childe. 

his sone seide & wep ful sore: 

“bi sone may y be cleped namore.” 90 
his fader him kuste with outen cheste 

& for ioye of hym he makede a feste, 

& ofte sithe in litul stounde, 

“My loren sone y haue yfounde.” 

ffram felde com pe eldere b[{rjoper, 90 
& nau3t ne wiste of pat oper. 

Croude he herde & symphonye; 

What hit were he gan aspie. 

po he wyste pe selue sope, 

he held him per oute & was wrothe. 95 
his fader him clepede so, seide he: 

“ffele 3eres ich haue y serued phe, 

Ne neuere ne brak ich pin hefte 

ne neuere ne madest pou swiche a feste. 

Bote him pat hath pi goud forfare 100 
To feste him pou art ful sare.” 

““Mi leue sone,” quath he, “‘be stille; 

Nys al my good at pi wille? 

ne haue y founde pat was forlore ? 

Blipe mon we be perfore.” 105 
God oure fader is ri3t pus hende 

Wenne we wole fram synne wende. 

On schal clepe him fader oure, 

as phauj pere were thre or foure; 

per by men mowe sen his wille 110 
pat our loue perto tille. 

Childrene pat beth nau3t ysome 

Chydeth & fejteth ofte ylome, 

& wollen nau3t louen hem to gadere; 

pei wynne pe wrathe of here fadere, 115 
and bote pei wolle pat contek lete 

pei mowe ben siker to ben ybete. 

alle godes childrene we beth; 

he wan vs with his sones deth. 

wyche of alle he derrest bowte 120 
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Ne may naujt comen in mannes powte, 


Whan he so louede on & oper; 
Pay pi fader & loue pi broper. 
and pus bygynneth pi pater noster, 
Bobe for broper & eke for suster,— 


and 3et we scholle for oper manye,— 


pat oure fader in hefne wonye. 
phau; he be ouer al ful of my3t, 
We scholle pider oure willes dist, 
and fonde forto be so slei3 

To come to heuene pat is so hei3. 
Bote now hit is a gret maistrie, 
heuye beren & heise stie; 

ly3te pi pak & let folye; 

heuy to helle pat pou ne sye, 
and pus schalt pou pi lyf lede, 
and ferly to pi fader drede. 

God vs leue so begynne 

pat we mowe heuene wynne, 
and leue vs haue swich ende 

pat we mote to blisse wende. 


pe forme bone pat bidde we, 
y hale mote pi name be; 

Ac holyere pan pi name is 

Nis non oper name iwis. 
ffader & sone ynempned yfere 
Scholle euere ben & euere were 
and with hem be holi gost. 


pou cristene man, pus leuen pou most, 


pe fader is strong, be sone is wys, 
pat holi gost pat with him ys 
and queketh al as man may se, 
Man and best, gras & tre. 

and al is maked porw be fader, 
pe sone hit halt in stat to gader, 
pe gost is eueriche quykynge lyf. 
leue pus, man, with outen strif, 
ffor euere was & euere schal be 
On god with persones pre, 

and 3if we leuen pus porw my3t 
panne halewy we his name ary3t. 
po godes sones oure kynde nam 
and to buggen man bicam. 

pe angel seide to oure lady pus, 
“bi sones name schal be Thesus.”’ 
and god pat man bus to him tok 
Cryst ys ycleped in holy bok. 
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f. 189 b 


Patterson 


we in pat water clere 

his name nomen, & cristened were, 
and dude vs after crist nempne. 

3yf we kepen vs out of senne 

pat cristendom al euerydel 

panne halewy we his name wel. 

Ac man is recheles oper wyle 

porw sy3te & lust of fendes gyle. 
Whan pruide hath ischote a schete, 
panne cristendom is al forjete, 

and man wilneth his name be knowe 
among heije & eke lowe, 

and nele be vnderling ne knaue 

ac grete maistries wole he haue; 

and septhen fendy ny3t & day 

To greuen men al pat he may. 

hys maisterlinges abouwen him nele, 
Ne felawes wole haue nauzt fele; 

his vnderlinges he wole do schame 
To litul he reccheth of cristus name. 
Now bypenk pe prout of nau;t 

How pow were into pis world ybrou3t, 
Bygeten in synne, boren in wo, 

In tene yleued al hider to. 

phau3 pou be now an horse heize 

ar to morwe pou my3t deye; 

Ne pou nost nau3t whider pou schalt wisse, 
Wheber to pyne, oper to blisse. 
panne wolle men leten al ey3e 

Of pi name pat was so rey3e, 

ffor cristes name pus day and ny3t 
To vnhalwe pou dedest pi my3t, 
With bost & with vnbuksomnesse, 
With gyle & with poppe holynesse, 
With grete & smale, moren of pruite. 
ac of hem nys non so luyte 

pat hit ne helpeth man to helle, 
With oute ende par to dwelle. 

panne ich rede pat we ben war 

pat non of vs ne come par 

pat we ne don crist no schame, 
vnworthiliche to beren his name. 
Holy is to siggen clene, 

panne pis bede nel non other mene 
Bote make vs clene al to gadere, 
Tofben pe lictore crist oure fadere. 
3if synne make pi soule smerte 

and 3if pou felest hit amidde pin herte, 
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anon anon pou sechest pi leche; 
ffor men seyen in olde speche, 
Grene wounde nys bote game, 
and ole synne maketh newe schame. 
Whan pou fallest pou late pe schryue, 
pou nast no chartre of py lyue; 

Ne abyd pou nau3t for to leute come 
Lest py lyf so be pe by nome. 

3yt we biddeth alle & some 

pat pi kyngdom to vs come, 

alle pat schullen to heuene drawe, 

pei mote bileue on cristene lawe, 

and loue pe lore of holy cherche, 

and par ajenst noping werche. 

po pe angeles prout fram hefne aly3te 
Man of molde was maked porw mij;te 
To pulke wele forto wende 

pat euere lasteth with oute ende. 
Bote gode men beth to sewe 

fforto fulfille pat swete rewe. 

God vs clepcth his owene schep, 

and vs to ;emen he is euere jep, 

and pat was toknynge of pe heorde 
his luf he leide for pe ferede. 

Opere he haueth in his owene wolde 
pat ben nau3t of pat ilke folde; 

Of pulke mot he to vs drawe 

and maken hem !euen on oure lawe. 
Tuwes pat nulleth naujt jet, y wene, 
pat god & man beth y mene, 

and hethene men pat fend biswiketh 
pat bileuen als hem liketh. 

Of alle men pat mowe ben y core 

To here blisse pat weren forlore, 
Whan god haueth pus fuld his trone, 
panne is his kyngdom ycome. 

By lef, man, with wordliche wille, 
and loue tresour pat nele nau; spille. 
al pi wille pat pou caste 

To catel pat wole euere ylaste, 

pat is heuene with outen les, 

pare is loue, ioye, & pees. 

and penk pou come hider ful bare 
and so schalt pou hennes fare; 

and pus coueteyse aquelle 

ffor loue of hefne & drede of helle. 
ac per beth riche men ful fele 

pat louen so muche worldliche wele, 
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f. 190 b 


f.191a 


Patterson 


3if pei moste haue pes for debe 

Of henuene pei wolde we epe, 

Ne neuere more he nolde 

pat domes day come scholde. 

pe whyles pou leuest, man, in londe, 
and art riche porw godes sonde, 
Ne lay pou naujt pin herte peron, 
So techeth dauid pe wise mon. 

ac vse hit euere in swich manere 
pat pou haue pank in heuene & erpbe. 
God hit graunte Kyng of heuene 
pat was pat oper bede of seuene. 
Here we biddeth god also 

pat his wille be ido, 

as in heuene with outem synne, 
also in eorpe among man kynne. 
per nys noping in eorbe i wrous3t, 
Word i spoken ne pou3t ipoust, 
pat hit nys al at cristus wille 

Be hit loude, be hit stille. 

In eorpe hit scholde so bifalle 

3if hit were as we bidden alle. 

ac ho so worchep werkes vnwreste, 
and al day breketh godes heste, 


and sei3 pis bede, is pe pridde of seuene, 


Hit pink he scorneth god of heuene; 
ffor godes wille in hefne bry3t 

ys so fulfeld bop day & ny3t 

pat per nys aungel ne no seynt 

Him to queme pat is feynt, 

ffor euerich fondeth ober to paye 

Of oberes wille nel non definaise. 

To selde hit falleth pus on eorpe, 
ffor pre afreteth now pe ferpe. 

3if pou art riche & hast maistrie, 
anon men haueth to pe enuye; 

3if pou art poure and hast noping, 
pi name is loren and foundling; 

3if pou fallest & chacchest schame, 
an ober lauweth & haueth god game. 
loue wel cherche & halmesdede, 

ffor poppeholy men wole pe grede. 
To do penaunce men asketh anon, 
zif pou art a quelle man. 

Ri;t pus reigneth nype & onde 
Ouer al noube in eche londe. 

3if god pe sende fulle of corn & fruyt, 
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ech man telleth per of rijt luyt. 

3if he sende pe wele pin hele, 

pou him for3etest & wexest vnvele. 
With siknesse 3if he wole pe afayte, 


pou pinkest his bondes beth to strayte. 


3if he vseth his maistrye 

Of hete, of chele, of whet, of dreye, 
and hit leste a monbe or two, 

vs pinketh pe world is al for do. 
anon arist toward god be cheste, 
and pei he were at oure heste, 

hard and nesche, wele and tene, 

al we scholden hit take ymene, 

and panke him wip herte & mouthe; 
ffor al pei scholde ho so cowthe; 
ffor al hit is for som pinge 

pat us cometh fram hefne kynge. 
Now he pat wrou3te sonne & mone, 
Graunt vs pe pridde bone, 

fforto bidde with tonge & pout 

pat hit ne derie pe soule nou3t. 

pe ferthe bone is al for brede, 

ffor pe manere byhoueth vs neode 
On to strengthe pe body to thryue 


pe while we beth here on eorpe alyue. 


Of corn iwrou3t pe folk to fothre 
pat neodful is to riche & pore; 
ffor pau; pou come to a gestyng, 
and.hast pi fulle of other ping, 
and bred faille pe ar hit scholde 
an hongry feste pou wolt hit holde. 
with bred al one pou my3t pe saue 
phau3 pou non other mete ne haue. 
pat pou ne schalt for hunger deye, 
pe soule hath nede of other tweye; 
pat on is godes wordes to here, 

as pe precheth prest and frere; 

and ofte schewe hit with pi pout, 
Or hit ne helpeth pi soule nou3t, 
ffor as pou willenest bred on bord, 
so doth pi soule godes word. 

pe pridde bred ich telle iwys, 
cristes owne body hit is, 

wyche pe aposteles eten yfere 

A schereporsday at pe sopere. 

pe holi gost porw godes word, 
pat he spak pere ate pe bord, 
pare changede bred to god alone, 
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porw prestes wordes on pe auter stone. 
pat pat be soth, we moten bileue, 
Or hit wole oure soule greue. 

Ne wondere no man, pau; hit be so, 
ffor many wondres hath god ydo. 
Erthe of naujt & man of molde, 
Him self wrouste als he wolde. 
porw a word pat pe angel seyde 

To marye, pat mylde mayde, 

Him self he kered hire with Inne. 
porw pe holi gostes gynne, 

al pat is in heuene & helle 

and in erbe, for sothe to telle, 

saue synne, al was his werk; 

so redeth bothe prest and clerk, 


(MS. how how)how he browte al pis to rite. 
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Ne penk hit naust, he is ful of my3te, 
and for he wolde pat men him ete, 

be lyf of soule forto gete, 

him self he tornede in forme of brede. 
leue hit ;if pou wolt haue mede. 

3if pou him seye in flesch and blode, 

as he was ar he heng on rode, 

Or as he was fram deth arisen, 

him to eten we wolen agrysen. 

perfore he maketh him in bredes heuwe 
To make hardy pe him do cheuwe. 

3if pou art man of clene lyue,— 

and bote pou be, pou lete pe schryue,— 
Be pou clerk or lewed man, 

and leuest pis sacrament vpon, 

phei; pou afonge him aj3er bote ene, 

He bileueth with pe while pou art clene, 
and wilnest oft bi pi my3t 

To hauen in cherche of him a sy3t. 

ffor wyse men siggeth and sleyre 

War is pi loue pare is pin eyre. 

Bothe at cherche and elles whare 

God to pe is euere jare; 

3ark pou be him to fonge, 

laste pi soule faste to longe. 

ffor 3if slewpe pe haueth ynome, 

and nast no wille to cherche come 

par crist is schewed in fourme of brede, 
py part no part pou my3t drede. 

pe fend is euere ful of gyle, 
and with wrenches other while 
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A Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer 


pat hat onde to alle gode, 

Maketh pe lese pi soule fode. 

and for pou art of slepere witte, 

and nost how longe go is mytte, 

Bide for hit is a good red. 410 
Ofte pat he jeue pe pat bred, 

pese bredes bidde we him pat may 

; pat he 3eue vs pis ilke day. 

| £.193 a Lawe of moyses vs tauste & het, 





ee. 


pat Iewes helden & holden jet, 415 
In boke hit is cleped ny3t, 
and cristene lawe for hit is bryt. 
Day is cleped in holy bok 
pat fram pe tyme pat ihesu tok 
; Oure kuynde of pat mayden hende, 420 
ffor oure neode pe feond to schende. 
Day is cleped nym non gome 
j Euere til pe day of dome. 
While body & soule beth to gader, 
Bidde we bred of oure fader, 425 
pat swich bred vs euere jeue, 
ti pat bodi & soule mote byleue. 
| 3if pe soule is porw pe body y pyned, 
bi panne is pe maister euele y hyned. 
pe more pat ich pe bodi awlent, 430 
pe rather is pe soule yschent. 
pe glotoum nis neuere apayd 
ar his soule be so bitrayed 
pat no fet ne mowe him bere, 
Ne his tonge 3yue non answere; 435 
pat bok hem corseth pat beth of my3t 
To drinke fram erne morwe to ny3t; 
and ydel men pat lop beth to swynke, 
pe bok hem forbedeth mete & drinke. 
On hem god telleth his bred forlore 440 
pat nulleth do no good berfore. 
Now crist us grante our lyues fode; 
Methfulliche with milde mode, 
f. 193 b So to fonge porw his maistrie 
pat we ne fallen in no glotenye. 445 
pis ilke was pe ferthe bone; 
pe fifte y wole bigynne sone. 











Here we biddeth an hardy bone 

To him pat weldeth sonne & mone, 

and maketh with him a foreward 450 
pat pinketh many man ful hard, 

pat he forzeue vs oure dette, 
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Patterson 


pat blisse may fram soule lette, 
Ri;t in pulke selue wise, 

as we forjyueth in eny gyse 
pulke pat vs haueth agult, 


With word, with werk, with dunt, or pult. 


We ben in godes dettes ibrou;t 
as ofte as we synegen ou;t 

pe fendes werkes euerichone, 
We forsoken ate fullingstone, 
and nameden vs to god aboue, 
pat man bicam for oure loue, 
pat forward breke we fele sipe; 
per of pe fend is ofte blipe. 


He pat swiche tresoun wercheth alle, 


In godes dettes pei beth falle. 
zit nele he nau3t pat he be dede 
phei3 pei ofte don to quede. 

ac pei leuen & turnen & bete 


With betternesse hire synnes swete. 


ac herbes gode to see of ey3e 
To sore fet pei nulleth fey3e. 
To hote eueles aswage pyne 
cold mot be pe medicine. 

3if chele is on pe vnsete 


pou most hit driuen away with hete. 


Wratthe harde in herte y frore, 
Many a soule hit maketh forlore. 
perfore paye we god aboue, 


and panne wynne we hit with trewe loue. 


zif god wolde ate furste gulte 
Euerich man to peyne pulte, 


hit were wonder bote men holi were, 


Nau3t for loue at al for fere. 

So ne scholde neuere men spede 
Ri;tfulliche to hauen mede. 

God delayeth pe day of dome. 
ffor he wold pat we to him come. 
Bote ate laste comen he schal, 
Good & euel, gret & smal, 

pat ilke day schal fonge his mede 
Ri;t acordaunt to his dede 
Godes sone pe rijte wyse 

pat day schal ben heise iustice. 
Do we nau3t panne here pat folie 
To binymen him his baillie, 

ffor so doth ech wrechful man, 
as ferforth as he may or can. 


he ne reccheth phei3 his soule spille. 
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Mowe he hauen his herte wille. 

pow prout of naujt to pe i speke; 

pat wolt of euerich gilt ben a wreke, 
ffor 3if as clene out of pin herte, 

pat hit ne do pi soule smerte, 

ffor pou hauest neode on god to grede, 
ffor pine owene wickede dede. 

But skilful mercy ne wynnest pou naujt 
pe whiles pat wratthe is in pi poust. 
and ;if pou art on wratthe yteyd, 

and leues perfore pi bedes vnseyd, 

pi synne is double panne is pe beste; 
To laten pin herte in love rest, 

and euere pleye in loue gynne. 

3if pou wilnest heuene to wynne. 

To kyn and frend and to fo, 

Cristene lore vs lereth so, 

ffer and neir, he is in mynde 

pat loueth his frendes & his kynde. 
perfore he haueth graces fele, 

long lyf & hele & wordles wele; 

what schal more pi mede be, 

pat louest na ma pan loueth pe? 
parfore, fizt, man, with pin herte, 
phau3 pe pinke pat hit smerte. 

and pou my3t wynne cristus phank, 
3if pou for ;yuest pat doth pe wrong. 
pe Iewes seynt steuene stenede. 

a knes he sat, his mone he menede, 
And bad pe while he my3te leue 

pat god scholde hire gult forjeue, 

and seide pei ne whoteth what pei doth. 
Me pinketh par by he nas nau3t wroth; 
Brennynge was his loue, ich wene, 

pat bad for hem pat deden him tene. 


pis was now pe fifte bone 

ffof synnes pat were er idone. 
Now for synnes pat mowe bifalle, 
We schullen oure fader bisechen alle, 
as he is kyng of alle kynges, 

pat we ne be y caust in fondinges; 
pat we so fonde, for hit is nede, 
Of flesch, of world, & of pe qued. 
pe bok hit telleth bote ;if we fijte 
Mede ne gete we non with riste. 
pe sterne kny3t in turnament 

pat duntes deleth in harmes hent, 
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and leseth and wynneth and maketh hem hot, 
He worth y preysed wel, y wot, 
More pan pilke pat holdeth hem ber oute, 550 
and noping cometh in fijting route. 
Dauid biddeth with herte fre, 
Het me, lord, & fond me. 
Gold and seluer and other metal, 
With hete hit me assaye schal. 555 
Gold with fuyr hit worth al newe,. 
and deleth pe false fram pe trewe. 
f. 195 b Ac 3if hit ly3th in hete stronge, 
fforto hit brenne, hit lyth to longe; 
So fareth a man pat schal be asayed, 560 
: 3if he for branneth, he is bitraied; 
3if ayse & hete and mete & drinke 
Make pi soule to synne swynke, 
With draw pe fuyr, and fond to werne, 
pat pi pot naujt ouer jerne. 565 
Riche nyping be wel y ware, 
phau3 pow be riche, pow worth al bare. 
phei3; pow be loth pou schalt be lene, 
al pi god by cas or ene. 
Pruyde, wratthe, slowthe, enuye, 570 
zeuernesse, lecherie, glotenye, 
pese beth grete hokes seuene 
pat draweth soules framward heuene. 
and al hit is pe fendes werk 
To hale hem into helle derk. / 575 
ajenst alle pese we mote fijte 
Ny3t and day bi oure my3te. 
and bidde we schulle oure lady alle, 
In swych a faute pat we ne falle, 
ac stonden styf in euerich stede. 580 
swich schal be now oure sixte bede. 


‘ 








pe seuene bede, and pe laste, 

3erneth of deliueraunce faste. 

Of bondes pat we liggen Inne, 

Whan we ben cau3t with fendes gynne. 585 
f.196a ffor helpes arise ne mowe nau3t 

Whanne we beth so to grounde ybrou3t. 

Now bidde we Ihesu pe rijtte wyse 

pat he us helpe vp to aryse, 

ffor loue of his moder dere; 590 

Amen, sigge we alle yfere. Amen. 


FRANK A. PATTERSON 
Columbia University. 








Pronunciation of “-Tu-” in English 


PRONUNCIATION OF -TU- IN ENGLISH 


In JEGP XIV, 348 ff. I called attention to what seems to me to be 
the physical principle involved in Verner’s Law: that the retention 
of the voiceless consonants f, p, #, s immediately after the chief 
accent is due to the relaxing of tension in the muscles of the vocal 
chords by way of relief and reaction, just after the moment of 
their greatest tension. I believe that the same principle of the 
relaxing of muscular tension (but this time the muscles of the 
tongue) is involved in the varying pronunciations in modern English 
of the sound-group ¢#, in such words as tine, mattire, literatiire, by 
the side of future, ndture, etc. Without undertaking to state what 
should be looked upon as the correct pronunciation, I may say 
that in my opinion most educated persons pronounce fiture as 
fiutfar, or fjutfur, but tune as tjun, matire as matjur, etc. The 
English w is the rising diphthong ju; it is the vowel u preceded by 
the palatal spirant. This palatal spirant generally maintains 
itself in the combination #j#, when accented, but passes over into 
t{/u or tf2 when not accented. The palatal spirant is a sound which 
is made with considerable tension of the tongue muscles, the ten- 
sion being even greater than for the high narrow front vowel 7; 
the tongue is far forward, high, rigid; but in the sibilant / the mus- 
cles are very relaxed; the tongue is farther back in the mouth, 
much nearer to the natural, effortless position of middle elevation 
which it takes in forming the mixed indefinite vowel a. Now when 
we recall that a strong stress is accompanied by a corresponding 
muscular tension and rigidity, we can understand how the éju would 
maintain itself in the accented syllable; but immediately after the 
moment of greatest stress and tension there comes a reaction, a 
relaxing of the muscles, hence a tendency for the tongue to approach 
the natural, effortless position; or, in the case in question, for ¢ju 
to become #fa. 

In other words, ¢ju is a clear-cut sound-group embracing three 
extremes of articulation, namely, point, high palatal, and high velar 
in immediate succession, and consequently requires that careful, 
exact articulation which is possible only with great muscular 
tension; with the relaxing of the tension in the unaccented syllable 
these extremes tend to approach each other in the more middle 
sound-group #/a, for the ¢ of this latter group lies farther back than 
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and leseth and wynneth and maketh hem hot, 
He worth y preysed wel, y wot, 

More pan pilke pat holdeth hem ber oute, 
and noping cometh in fijting route. 
Dauid biddeth with herte fre, 

Het me, lord, & fond me. 

Gold and seluer and other metal, 

With hete hit me assaye schal. 

Gold with fuyr hit worth al newe,. 
and deleth pe false fram pe trewe. 

Ac 3if hit ly3th in hete stronge, 

fforto hit brenne, hit lyth to longe; 

So fareth a man pat schal be asayed, 
3if he for branneth, he is bitraied; 

3if ayse & hete and mete & drinke 
Make pi soule to synne swynke, 

With draw pe fuyr, and fond to werne, 
pat pi pot naujt ouer jerne. 

Riche nybing be wel y ware, 

phau3 pow be riche, pow worth al bare. 
phei3 pow be loth pou schalt be lene, 
al pi god by cas or ene. 

Pruyde, wratthe, slowthe, enuye, 
zeuernesse, lecherie, glotenye, 

pese beth grete hokes seuene 

pat draweth soules framward heuene. 
and al hit is pe fendes werk 

To hale hem into helle derk. 

a3enst alle pese we mote fijte 

Ny3t and day bi oure my3te. 

and bidde we schulle oure lady alle, 

In swych a faute pat we ne falle, 

ac stonden styf in euerich stede. 

swich schal be now oure sixte bede. 


pe seuene bede, and pe laste, 

3erneth of deliueraunce faste. 

Of bondes pat we liggen Inne, 

Whan we ben cau3t with fendes gynne. 
ffor helpes arise ne mowe nau3t 
Whanne we beth so to grounde ybrou3t. 
Now bidde we Ihesu pe rijtte wyse 

pat he us helpe vp to aryse, 

ffor loue of his moder dere; 

Amen, sigge we alle yfere. Amen. 


FRANK A. 
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Pronunciation of “-Tu-” in English 


PRONUNCIATION OF -TU- IN ENGLISH 


In JEGP XIV, 348 ff. I called attention to what seems to me to be 
the physical principle involved in Verner’s Law: that the retention 
of the voiceless consonants f, p, #, s immediately after the chief 
accent is due to the relaxing of tension in the muscles of the vocal 
chords by way of relief and reaction, just after the moment of 
their greatest tension. I believe that the same principle of the 
relaxing of muscular tension (but this time the muscles of the 
tongue) is involved in the varying pronunciations in modern English 
of the sound-group ¢#, in such words as ttine, mattire, literature, by 
the side of future, ndture, etc. Without undertaking to state what 
should be looked upon as the correct pronunciation, I may say 
that in my opinion most educated persons pronounce future as 
fiutfar, or fjutfur, but tine as tjun, matire as matjur, etc. The 
English u is the rising diphthong ju; it is the vowel u preceded by 
the palatal spirant. This palatal spirant generally maintains 
itself in the combination #j#, when accented, but passes over into 
t{u or fa when not accented. The palatal spirant is a sound which 
is made with considerable tension of the tongue muscles, the ten- 
sion being even greater than for the high narrow front vowel 7; 
the tongue is far forward, high, rigid; but in the sibilant / the mus- 
cles are very relaxed; the tongue is farther back in the mouth, 
much nearer to the natural, effortless position of middle elevation 
which it takes in forming the mixed indefinite vowel a. Now when 
we recall that a strong stress is accompanied by a corresponding 
muscular tension and rigidity, we can understand how the éju would 
maintain itself in the accented syllable; but immediately after the 
moment of greatest stress and tension there comes a reaction, a 
relaxing of the muscles, hence a tendency for the tongue to approach 
the natural, effortless position; or, in the case in question, for tju 
to become #fa. 

In other words, ¢ju is a clear-cut sound-group embracing three 
extremes of articulation, namely, point, high palatal, and high velar 
in immediate succession, and consequently requires that careful, 
exact articulation which is possible only with great muscular 
tension; with the relaxing of the tension in the unaccented syllable 
these extremes tend to approach each other in the more middle 
sound-group #/a, for the ¢ of this latter group lies farther back than 
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420 Lotspeich 


the ¢ of tju, / is also farther back than j, a is farther forward than wu, 
and all three require relaxed rather than fense tongue muscles. 

The same difference in pronunciation can be observed in this 
sound-group when it occurs in a syllable bearing a secondary accent, 
as in /fterature; persons who are careful to say litaratjur will generally 
bring a stronger stress on the last syllable than those who allow it to 
pass over into /ifaratfur. And following a strong secondary stress, 
we almost always hear #/u, or fe as in drchitécture. 

To be sure, with many persons and in many parts of the country, 
the #ju passes over in é/u even in accented syllables, as matire 
pronounced matfur, Tuesday pronounced t/uzdi, etc. This merely 
indicates a general relaxing of muscular tension, a speech-habit that 
is entirely in keeping with the normal tendency of English pro- 
nunciation. 

What has been said of éju, t/u, t/e, is equally true of the voiced 
dju, diu, dia as in dike, djuk, but éducate, edzaket. 

C. M. LorspeIcu. 
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Notes on Alliteration in Spenser 


NOTES ON ALLITERATION IN SPENSER 


In his Introduction to the poetical works of Spenser, Mr. E. De 
Selincourt says, “Like Milton, he (Spenser) knew the power of 
alliteration upon w to give the sense of vastness and desolation.” 
In support of this statement, the following lines from the Faerie 
Queene are quoted and referred to: 

In all his wayes through this wide worldes waue (I, ix, 34.8) 
For still he traueild through wide wastful ground (II, vii, 2.8) 
Who trauels by the wearie wandring way (I, ix, 39.1) 

The above implication, however, that in w alliteration was con- 
tained the sense of vastness and desolation seemed a little too 
sweeping. Tests were therefore made, and some interesting 
results have been obtained. 

The First Book of the Faerie Queene contains 225 cases of allit- 
eration upon w in stressed syllables. In arriving at this figure, 
wr alliteration was not included, for that sound is practically 
identical with r.2_ The wh alliteration also was not considered to 
be a pure w sound. 

Out of these 225 instances of true w alliteration, there are but 
thirty examples in which we may possibly find even a remote sug- 
gestion of “vastness and desolation.” This means that only about 
13% conform to the principle proposed by our critic. There remain 
an overwhelming majority, 87%, which must be classed as excep- 
tions to the rule of Mr. De Selincourt. 

Moreover, the most casual investigation of the thirty cases* of 
w alliteration which do, in some way, suggest this idea, will show 
clearly that it is not the alliteration but the meaning of the word or 
words in context which gives this sense. This may be readily 
shown by considering the lines which Mr. De Selincourt himself 
uses. Let us look at them again: 


In all his wayes through this wide worldes waue 
For still he traueild through wide wastful ground 
Who trauels by the wearie wandring way 


1 The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, Oxford ed., edited by J. C. Smith 
and E. De Selincourt, p. Ixv. 

2 See Henry Sweet, ‘A History of English Sounds,”’ p. 268. 

3 These thirty instances occur: Book I: i, 9.3; i, 32.1; i, 39.2; i, 53.2; ii, 
1.5; ii, 7.9; ii, 22.8; ii, 24.8; ii, 28.2; ii, 42.9; iii, 3.4; iii, 3.8; iii, 21.4; iii, 31.2; 
iv, 46.8; v, 11.2; v, 19.8; v, 33.2; v, 44.9; vi, 34.3; vii, 39.9; iviii, 49.9; 
ix, 9.9; ix, 33.9; ix, 39.1; x, 34.1; x, 34.8; xi, 21.2; xi, 31.6; xii, 34.3. 
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It is clear that in the words wayes, wide, worldes, wave, wastful, 
wearie and wandring, it is the meaning of the word and not the 
sound of the letter w that in each case gives any degree of the sense 
of vastness and desolation. The w has nothing to do with this 
feeling. Some of these words suggest this sense, and more so 
when in proper context. If it were, however, the letter w which is 
responsible for this meaning, then we should have a host of words, 
all beginning with w, whose inner, or “sound-meaning”’ would con- 
vey a particular sense in addition to their established meanings. 
In fact, every word with initial w would have a sense of vastness 
and desolation attached to it. It would not be difficult to show 
that this is far from true. 

The case will perhaps be made more plain by considering the w 
alliterations in the 87% of instances, in which there is no sense of 
vastness or desolation whatever. Let us glance at a few random 


examples: 
What man so wise, what earthly wit so ware (I, vii, 1.1) 
But welcome now my Lord, in wele or woe (I, viii, 43.1) 
And with his winged heeles did tread the wind (I, ix, 21.8) 
Then with his wauing wings displayed wide (I, xi, 18.1) 


We see in these instances true w alliteration, but all sense of vast- 
ness and desolation is wanting. Illustrations of the lack of this 
sense in w alliteration could be given to the point of weariness. In 
Spenser, or in any other poet, w alliteration did not suggest this 
specific idea. Wherever it occurs, it results from the content of 
the word alone. 

And finally, another point must be mentioned with regard to 
this secondary meaning or sense in alliteration. It is impossible 
to reduce this point to terms of percentages; hence that vague but 
saving grace, common sense, must be employed. It would be diffi- 
cult, even in so great a poet as Spenser, to chose words with w 
alliteration, for example, which would yield a “sound-meaning” or 
sense in addition to the requirements of poetic diction, meter and 
general meaning. 

This would point to a fault as common in literary criticism as in 
the varied affairs of life—jumping at conclusions. Undoubtedly 
there was much in the power of Spenser’s verse which, when the 
poet willed, would stir the reader to sense of “vastness and deso- 
lation,” or whatever else was desired, but the error above pointed 
out lay in the fact that our critic sought to account for this sense 
in the sound of a few words in the passage. 


Western Reserve University. ROBERT BOLWELL. 
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After the Manner of Italy 


AFTER THE MANNER OF ITALY 


Long before the Tudor Kings ascended the English throne, 
the Court had entertained itself with masquerades. Viseres appear 
in the accounts of the expenses of the Great Wardrobe of Edward 
III as early as 1344;! disguises of men, women, various animals 
and “wild-men” are common in the years from 1344 to 1349;? 
and in 1388 the Wardrobe provided linen coifs for twenty-one 
counterfeit men of law in the /udus regis.’ 

During the years that followed, the Christmas revels became 
more and more elaborate; but it is not my purpose here to treat 
of this development in detail. The terms mumming and disguising 
grew up, and were used indifferently until the reign of Henry 
VIII. ‘The mummers are masked and disguised folk who come 
into the hall uninvited and call upon the company there to dice 
and dance.”* The two words make their appearance together in 
a London proclamation of 1418, when “the masked visit is a ‘mum- 
ming,’ and is included with the ‘enterlude’ under the generic term 
of ‘disguising.’”® Chambers points out that in the Henry VII 
documents the word mumming does not occur; and if there be 
any difference between the two words in the documents of Henry 
VIII's time, disguising is used of the more elaborate shows, while 
both are properly distinct from interlude® 

Suffice it here to say that in the delevopment of the masquerade 
into what later became known as the masque, Lydgate played 
an important part. In the reign of Henry VI, he began to intro- 
duce verses into the disguisings; as early as 1427 these entertain- 
ments included not only allegorical, but also mythological, charac- 


1 Archaologia, xxxi, pp. 37, 43, 120, 122, etc. Cf. E. K. Chambers, The 
Mediaeval Stage, i, p. 391 f. 

* Chambers, op. cit. i, p. 392 f. and notes. 

8 Compotus Magn. Garderobe 14 Ric 11. fo. 198 b. “Pro xxi coifs de tela 
linea pro hominibus de lege contrafactis pro ludo regis tempore natalis domini 
anno xii.”” Printed by Warton, by Brotanek, p. 7 and by Chambers, i, p. 393, 
n. 2, from this latter source. 

* Chambers, i, p. 400. 
5 Chambers, i, p. 400. 
* Ibid. 
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ters.’ From these beginnings, the masque developed—its develop- 
ment being arrested by the Wars of the Roses—until the reign 
of Henry VII, when a new element entered the masque; and 
to this new element we owe the scenery which has come to be 
considered an indispensable part of the modern theatre.® 

In 1494 pageant-car and disguising were united: one of the old 
chroniclers has recorded the Twelfth Night revels at the court 
in these words: “And that nyght in Westm halle was a great 
bankett & wasshall of Ix dysshes for the Kinge & as many for 
the Quene. Where there was a playe wth a pageant of St. George 
wt a castle. And also xij Lords, Knights, Esquires wt xij Ladies 
dysguysed wch daunced after the wasshall wch beinge endyd & 
the voyde & all was don by x of the clocke.’’® 

In 1501 we find the chief characteristics of a masque in the cele- 
bration following the wedding of Prince Arthur and Katharine of 


7 This matter will be touched upon more in detail in my forthcoming book 
on English Pageantry. Here it is enough to refer to Chamber’s I, chapter xvii; 
Hammond, Lydgate’s Mumming at Hertford in Anglia XXII, 364; Sieper, Lydgate’s 
Reson and Sensuallyte, EETS. ES 84, 89—esp. I, p. xvi ff.; MacCracken, The 
Minor Poems of John Lydgate, EETS., esp. p. xxi; R. Brotanek, Die Englischen 
Maskenspiele (1902) p. 9 f.; P. Reyber, Les masques anglais (1909); etc. 

Reyber, p. 4, says, “Les documents . . . ne sont ni des comptes ni des 
relations, mais une série de tirades en vers composées pour des mascarades et 
peut-étre d’autres spectacles. Ces poémes sont fort curieux parce qu’ils sont 
les premiers du genre; ils sont en outre précieux parce qu’ils ont été composés 
par le plus grand poéte de |’ époque, le moine de Bury. . . . Ce sont des 
piéces de vers destinées soit 4 presenter des personnages déguisés, un a un, ou 
en troupe, soit encore a esguiser 4 |’ avance les grandes lignes d’ un spectacle 
sans doute mimé; . . .” 

A ‘Balade’ made by Lydgate for a sheriff’s May day festival, is reprinted 
from Ashmole MS 6943 by Tyrrell, A Chronicle of London, p. 257 f. 


* On this matter see Reyber, ch. v (pp. 332-383). 


® Add, MS 6113 fo. 169. Cited by Reyber, 349, who—through an over- 
sight—refers to Harl. MS, 6113; he also refers to C. L. Kingsford, Chronicles 
of London, 200 who reprints Cotton MS Vitellius A XTV fo. 148 b—another con- 
temporary account of the event: “And this yere was a Roiall feste kept at West- 
mynster by the Kyng, on the Twelvith day, where dyned the mayr and his 
brethir, and at nyght was a disgysyng of xij ladyes and xij gentilmen. And all 
the greate hall was hanged wt Arras, and staged Rownd abowte wt Tymber, 
that the people myght easely behold. And after the disgysyng was doon, the 
Kyng was serued with lx disshes of dyuers confeccions. . . .” No mention 
is made of the “pageant of St. George” or the castle. 
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Spain on 18 November.’ Here are pageant-cars representing a 
Castle, a Ship and a Mountain, which contained dancers with 
such names as Hope and Desire who sought to capture the castle for 
the Knights, their masters. The ‘plot’—if so it may be called 
—of this disguising comes direct from the Court of Love allegory; 
the mechanism of the scene forecasts Inigo Jones. 

“ Ainsi, au début du XVI° siécle, les mascarades de la cour ont 
quelquefois un sujet emprunté 4 la littérature de |’ époque. I 
détermine ou explique le choix des costumes et des machines, sert 4 
relier entre eux les divers éléments du divertissement et en fait un 
tout. . . Il n’ est pas encore question d’ un dialogue 4 propre- 
ment parler; mais |’ influence du drame se fait d’ ores et déja nette- 
ment sentir. Le sujet est, en outre, parfois adapté aux circon- 
stances. Enfin, il y a un élément lyrique, de petits poémes chantés, 
qui sont d’ ordinaire des compliments ou des voeux adressés aux 
souverains, ’” 

Thus Reyber sums up the progress which the germ of the masque 
—still called disguising—has made to the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. For impromptu mumming this King had a great 
liking, and the pages of Hall are full of his activities in this direc- 
tion. In the first year of his reign, he invaded the Queen’s room as 
Robin Hood, with his men in green, and a Maid Marian.” 

Early in Henry’s reign a new term for these entertainments was 
introduced, and mask (later masque) supplanted both mumming 

On this, see Harl. MS 69, fo. 29 b, f., reprinted by Goodwin in Shaks. 
Soc. Papers (1844) I 47 f, and by Reyber, 500 f. Cf. Antig. Repertory I, 296 f. 
for an account of this disguising from a contemporary MS. On the preparations 
at Westminster Hall on this occasion see Cotton MS Vitellius C. XI fo. 124 b, ff., 
cited by Reyber, 333, n. 2. For further mention of this disguising, see Collier, 
Hist. Eng. Dram. Poetry I, 58 (from Harl. MS 69) cited by Chambers I, 398 f.; 
Reyber, pp. 17 and 351 f.; Evans, English Masques, p. xvi; Schelling, Eliza- 
bethan Drama, 1,74 {. (Schelling and Evans both refer to Shaks. Soc. Papers, 
op. cit. 

‘ A ae sung like dialogue, is reprinted by Reyber, p. 116 f., from Padel- 
ford’s Early Sixteenth Century Lyrics. Reyber, p. 118, suggests it was sung at 
this disguising. 

“Ttem that Jaques Hault and Wm. Pawne to bee appointed to him to 
devise and prepare disguisings and some morisques after the best manner they 
can whereof they shall have warninge by my Lord_Chamberlein.” Cotton 
MS Vitellius C. XI fo. 125 b; Harl. 69, fo. 43 b. 

4 Reyber, p. 118. 

2 Hall, p. 513. Cf. Brewer, II, p. 14093(cited by Chambers). The date 
of this was 18 January 1 Hen. VIII. 
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and disguising. In 1512 Hall noted: “on the day of the Epiphany 
at night the King with eleven others was disguised after the manner 
of Italy, called a maske, a thing not seen afore in England. 

After the banket doen, these maskers came in, with sixe gentle- 
men disguised in silke bearyng staffe torches, and desired the ladies 
to daunce, some were content and some that knewe the fashion 
of it refused, because it was not a thyng commonly seen. And 
after thei daunced and commoned together, as the fashion of the 
maske is, thei tooke their leave and departed, and so did the 
Quene, and all the ladies.’ 

This is the famous paragraph in Hall, which is probably re- 
sponsible for the old belief that the masque was an importation 
from Italy. We have seen that as far as essentials go, the masque 
was in England long before the Tudor times; yet there is some- 
thing new here, or Hall would not have mentioned it as a novelty. 
Just what this novelty was, has been discussed at length; we may 
examine some of the attempted explanations. 

Chambers" supposes the novelty of this 1512 masque to have 
been a matter of costume; and it is interesting, in this connection, 
to note that “‘after the manner of Spain,” in a description of the 
1501 disguising,” seems to refer to the dress of the dancers, who 
were “right freshly disguised.” Evans" thinks that the new 

8 Hall, p. 526. This passage is cited by every writer on the subject of 
masques. Cf. e. g., Reyber, p. 11; Evans, p. xviii; Chambers, I, 401; Brotanek, 
p. 65; C. W. Scherm, Das Wesen der neuen Maske unter Heinrich VIII von 
England, {in Germanisch-Romanisch Monatsschrift, Aug.-Sept. 1912, p. 469 f.] 

. 470. 
. It is quoted from Hall by Holinshed, III, 567. On the differences between 
Hall and Holinshed see Reyber, p. 493; Brotanek, p. 68, and below, p. 418 and 
note 24. 

The Epiphany of 1512 (3 Henry VIII) was celebrated at Greenwich; 
Richard Gibson’s accounts for the revels of this year are in Brewer II p. 1497, 
where are the expenses for the “dangerous fortress” which Hall mentions, 
p. 526, as part of the New Year’s revels. The “5 ladies’ garments of russet and 
yellow satin, Milan fashion’’—Brewer, II, p. 1498,—were worn in this Epiphany 
masque. 

1 Chambers, I, p. 401. 


% The ladies “submitted themselves to the power grace and will of those 
noble Knights, being right freshly disguised and the ladyes also, fower of them 
after the English fashion, and the other foure after the manner of Spaine, 
daunced together divers and many goodly daunces. . . .” Goodwin, in 
Shaks. Soc. Papers, p. 50. 

1% Evans, p. xx ff. 
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departure lies in the fact that the maskers “desired the ladies 
to dance”’; but, as Chambers points out, this was an old custom, 
although, of course, it might have become obsolete before 1512. 
Brotanek"’ notes, from Brewer,'* that costumes provided for the 
masking on the night of the Epiphany 3 Henry VIII are also 
characterized as “‘after the maner of meskelyng in Etaly,” and 
this leads him vehemently to affirm that Hall’s remark “einzig 
und allein auf das Costiim zu beziehen ist.” Brotanek and 
Chambers are, then, agreed. 

Reyber!® admits that the diversity of the solutions proposed by 
those who have sought to solve the problems set by this passage of 
Hall is enough to prove how difficult they are; he is satisfied 
thoroughly with none, but each holds a part of what he believes to 
be the truth.” He agrees with Sérgel and Evans that knights and 
ladies danced together in “disguisings’” when the ladies had a 
definite part assigned them; and that the “mask” was less formal. 
In this last form of entertainment, the maskers took the ladies by 
surprise, invited them to dance when they sat as spectators, “et 
s’entretenaient avec elles.’*! When, therefore, we have knights 
entering alone, and choosing their partners from the ladies in the 
hall, we have a mask; but when both knights and ladies enter the 


"17 Brotanek, p. 67 f. (Cf. Reyber, p. 492). 


18 Brewer, Letters and Papers . . . of the Reign of Henry VIII, Il, p. 1497: 
“and for the nyght of the Epephany 12 nobyll personages, inparylled with 
blew damaske and yelow damaske long gowns and hoods with hats after the 
maner of meskelyng in Etaly.” Cf. also ibid., p. 1498: “Remaining . . . 5 
ladies’ garments of russet and yellow satin, Milan fashion.” 

It is possible that “after the maner of meskelyng in Etaly” applies to the 
costumes combining both hoods and hats—or to the hats alone. But that 
does not clear up every difficulty. 


19 Reyber, p. 12 ff. and appendix I, (p. 491 f.). 


20 Tbid., p. 13. He continues: “La solution 4 laquelle nous nous sommes 
arrété est donc moyenne et large; mais elle n’ a, méme 4 nos yeux, que la valeur 
toute relative d’ une opinion personelle, d’ une hypothése qu’ un fait nouveau 
peut élranler ou réfuter. . . .” 

*t Tbid., p. 491. “Les ‘Disguisings’ avaient (en raison des machines) |’ 
apparence d’ une représentation théAtrale; le ‘Mask’ n’ était au début qu’ un 
bal masqué improvisé.” Cf. Schelling, Il, 73: “ Disguising strictly referred to 
the more elaborate shows in which pageantry was involved”; mummers being 
the masked and disguised revellers who appeared in the hall unexpectedly and 
invited the company to dance. On this point, see Evans, p. xxi; Brotanek, 
p. 115 f.; and Chambers, IT, 400. 
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hall together, dismount from pageants and dance together, we 
have a disguising. 

Evans recognized, as Reyber points out,” that this custom was 
not imported from Italy; “it was,” he says, “nothing more than a 
combination of the old-fashioned masquerade with the ordinary 
social dance of every day life, with all the attractions of a surprise 
party super-added.”’ Undoubtedly the phrase “after the manner 
of Italy”’ has some reference to the costumes of the dancers, thinks 
M. Reyber;* but he maintains that Brotanek is wrong in limiting 
it to this.™ 

There is a further difficulty—the refusal of certain ladies to 
join the dance. Reyber points out that Brotanek shows Holinshed 
to have felt this difficulty, and to have suppressed certain words 
which he could not understand, and which seemed to him contra- 
dictory. Reyber surmises that perhaps good manners or court 
etiquette* demands an exhibition of surprise on the part of those 
before whom the masquers appear; but he does not understand 
why such surprise should prevent the ladies from accepting the 
cavaliers’ advances. 


* Evans, p. xxi; Reyber, p. 492. 
* Reyber, p. 492. 


* Reyber, p. 493: “‘Mais M. Brotanek oublie que ces vétements russes et 
turcs dont il parle. . . . sont longs, au lieu d’ étre courts: les Turcs portent 
‘long robes of Bawdkin,’ et les Russes ‘long gownes of yelowe satin.’ ”’ This is 
Reyber’s answer to Brotanek’s contention that the Italian dress, which was 
new—former dresses having been Russian, Turkish or Prussian—was long, 
where the others were short. 

Hall, p. 526, remarks that the masquers “‘were appareled in garmentes 
long and brode, wrought all with gold, with visers and cappes of gold.” 

That the word mask is French, rather than Italian, proves nothing; for 
Sérgel shows that the thing could go from Italy to France to England. Reyber, 
p. 493. 


% Ibid. WHolinshed omits the phrases ‘‘that knewe the fashion of it,” and 
“because it was not a thyng commonly seen,” which are in Hall’s paragraph 
quoted above. There is, to my mind, no inconsistency here, for some of the 
court ladies might have been to Italy; (cf. Scherm’s “Einige Damen Kannten 
die Sache schon—vom Hérensagen oder aus eigener Erfahrung’’); and they 
might there have become familiar with a kind of dance they would rather not 
try with their friends looking on. This is a possible explanation. 


%* Or, the fashion—* bon ton.” 
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Scherm”’ seeks to find the novelty which lies partly in the dress 
of the dancers, and partly in the relation of the maskers to the 
onlookers. Why, he asks, did the ladies refuse to dance? Cer- 
tainly not on account of the costumes,” to which the words “that 
knewe the fashion of it” could not well apply. There remains but 
the new kind of dance, and the relation of the masked dancers to the 
spectators.”® 

No one who has treated this subject has, so far as I know, gone 
to Italy to see just what the Italian fashion was.*® An account by 
an English traveller may be of interest, as furnishing a reply to 
Scherm’s contention that there could be no objection to the cos- 
tumes. In 1517 Sir Richard Torkington visited Venice on his way 


*7 Op. cit. p. 472: ““Die Neuheit dieser Maske bestand in der Verkleidung 
und in der Art des gesellschaftlichen Verkehrs der Maskentinzer mit den Zu- 
schauern.” 


28 Ibid. “Denn lange weite Maskengewinder wurden bisher in mummings 
und disguisings oft genug getragen.”’ 


* Ibid. pp. 472, 473. “Es bleibt nur die neue Art des Tanzes und des 
Verkehrs der maskierten Tanzer mit den Zuschauerinnen. Dieser Tanz und 
dieser Verkehr, den die besagten Damen bereits kannten (wahrscheinlich hatte 
die Fama von der bevorstehenden Maskerade und ihrer Maskenfreiheit 
erzihlt) muss derart frei gewesen sein, dass die Damen vielleicht wenigen aus 
sittlichen Griinden als aus weiblich-natiirlicher oder etikettmissig-Korrekter 
Zuriickhaltung es nicht wagten, zu den ersten in England zu gehéren, die eine 
ungewohnliche, dem sinnlichen Kénig sehr zusagende und deshalb von ihm ein- 
gefiihrte Unterhaltung mitmachten. Die Damen sollten mit den unkennt- 
lichen Vermummten tanzen und frei verkehren, mit ihnen scherzen, sich von 
ihnen Kiissen lassen. Sie weigerten sich, obwohl die Pracht der Kostiime und 
die Umstiinde auf hohe und hiéchste Personen schliessen lassen mussten.”’ 

Scherm repeats Brotanek’s citation from Lyly’s Euphues: “ Maskers have 
libertie to speake what they should not . . . woemen have reason to make 
them heare what they would not.” The phrase “daunced and communed 
together” suggests Love’s Labour’s Lost V, 2, 122: “Their purpose is to parle, to 
court and dance, And every one his lovefeet will advance Unto his several 
mistress.” (Cited by Scherm, loc. cit.) 


8° For accounts of various masks at weddings, etc., from 1465 on, see Jacob 
Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, (1896) ii, 143 ff. Cf. S. G. C. 
Middlemore’s “authorized translation ””—(London, 1890) p. 415 ff. Ata public 
reception at Siena, in 1465, a ballet of twelve persons emerged from a wolf of 
gold. Many of these masques are very elaborate—but they seem to be less 
informal than that of Epiphany, 1512. 
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to the Holy Land.** He was present at “ij festis’’ which he de- 
scribes: “the on was vpon the Assencion Day. The Duke with 
grett Triumphe and solemnyte with al] the Senyorye went in ther 
Archa triumphali, which ys in maner of a sayle of a straange facion 
and wonder stately .. . And so retornyd a geyne to Venys, 
To the Dukys palace, wher they had provyd for them a mervelows 
Dyner, wher at we Pilgrymes war present and see them servyd. . . . 
And while they satt at Dyner ther was parte of the Dukys Chapell 
singing Dyverse baly Hys, And sumtyme they song with Or- 
gones. . . And whanne Dyner was Don, the Duke sent to the 
Pilgryms gret ‘basons full of Marchepanys, And also commfytes 
and maluysey, And other Swete Wynys as myche as ony man wold 
ete and Drynke. 

“This Don ther cam on that was Disgysyd and he gestyd a for 
the Duke and the marchose and the company and made them Very 
mery. 

“And aftyr that ther cam Dauncers and some of them Disgysyd 
in women clothes that Daunsyd a gret while. 

“And after them come Tombelers, both men And children, the 
[most] mervelows ffelaws that ever I saw, so myche that I conne 
nott writt it.” 

This passage, though written five years after Hall’s, probably 
shows much the same kind of disguising that came in from Italy. 
It included men in women’s clothes, and acrobats. It is another 
piece of evidence which tends to show that Scherra is right in 
thinking that, besides the costumes, whatever influence of Italy is 
shown in the 1512 ‘mask’ appears in the steps of the dance; and 
“because it was not a thyng commonly seen” may imply a bois- 
terous quality, on account of which “those that knewe the fashion 
of it refused” to join it. 

The English masque is little indebted to Italy for its develop- 
ment. All the elements—disguising, song, pageant—which go to 
make up a form of art so popular at Elizabeth’s court and the courts 
of the earlier Stuart kings, were in existence—had even been com- 
bined—before Hall’s famous passage was written. It used to be 
thought that England owed the masque to Italy; she undoubtedly 


31 Ye oldest Diarie of Englysshe Travell: Being the hitherto unpublished 
narrative of the pilgrimage of Sir Richard Torkington to Jerusalem in 1517 
. . . Edited [from Add. MSS 28,561 and 28,562] by W. J. Softie. London, 
[1884]. My citations are made from Add. MS 28,561, fo. 18 (or p. 33) ff. 
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owed her something, but the seed had been planted—had even 
begun to sprout—before the warm Italian sun shone upon it. 

“After the manner of Italy” in this passage seems to refer to the 
costumes of the dancers, which were commonly alluded to in con- 
temporary records by this phrase. If we are to know definitely 
what else Hall referred to, we must search not English wardrobe 
accounts, but narratives of court-festivals at Venice, Florence and 
other Italian capitals in the early XVI century. Until that is done, 
we can but form—as M. Reyber has formed—‘“a personal opinion, 
an hypothesis, which a new discovery may shatter.” 

ROBERT WITHINGTON. 

University of Indiana. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 
NOTES ON JOHANN JACOB DUSCH' 


German literary criticism in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, though often given to virulent polemics, was informed by a 
sincere desire to find and establish fundamental principles, to 
spread a more general knowledge of literature, and to foster a rea- 
soned appreciation of literary work. Johann Jakob Dusch, him- 
self both a critic and the object of criticism, devoted his energies 
in part to this task of enlightenment and direction. For many years 
connected with the Gymnasium in Altona, a part of the time as 
professor of English and French, Dusch exerted a not inconsider- 
able influence upon the taste of the time, particularly through his 
admiration for English literature. Gustav Deicke in a recent 
Strassburg dissertation has written a brief but comprehensive 
account of Dusch’s work and its place in the history of German 
literature; he takes up in turn Dusch’s poetry, criticism, trans- 
lations, his journalistic activity, and his personal and critical con- 
troversies. There are, however, some points, particularly in con- 
nection with Dusch’s best known work of criticism, the Briefe zur 
Bildung des Geschmacks an einen jungen Herrn von Stande,? which 
merit an additional word or further emphasis. 

Dusch’s relationship to Lessing has not been adequately or 
decisively considered either in Deicke’s book or elsewhere. His 
position with reference to the Leipzig-Ziirich controversy can, it 
seems, be more definitely established. Deicke ignores or is una- 
ware of the revised edition of the first half of the Briefe, and there 
are interesting and significant differences between the two editions, 
some of which seem to have a bearing on these two controversies. 
Then, finally, a few words concerning the nature of Dusch’s purpose 
in writing the Briefe and the manner of its accomplishment may be 
of interest, especially as illustrative of the drift in literary fashions. 

Dusch was a voluminous author and figured for a time conspicu- 
ously in German letters. The newly established Bibliothek der 
schinen Wissenschaften (1757), as Koberstein points out, gave 
more attention to his work than to that of any other German author. 
Yet now only Lessing’s criticism of him and his writings seems to 
assure him even a mention in the pages of literary history. 

In the Vorrede to the Fables (1759) Lessing speaks resentfully 
of Dusch’s conduct toward him; a statement in a review which is 


1 Gustav Deicke, Johann Jakob Dusch, Strassburg, 1910. 

? This work was published in six volumes by Meyer in Leipzig and Breslau; 
the first three volumes were issued originally in 1764, 1765, and 1767 respectively, 
and new editions appeared in 1773, 1774, and 1779. Of the volumes 4-6, 
published in 1770, 1771, and 1773, no revision was ever made, but volume 4 
contains a modified account of matters already considered in 2, and the 6th 
volume comprises a second study of subjects already covered in 1. 
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attributed to Dusch is the starting point for the first of the Briefe 
antiquarischen Inhalts (1768), though Lessing does not suggest the 
identity of the reviewer. The Literaturbriefe, however, contain 
Lessing’s main attack on the man and his writings. The second 
Literaturbrief is a scathing criticism of Dusch’s translation of Pope, 
though the translator is not mentioned by name; the Vorbericht 
to the Literaturbriefe, Zweiter Teil, is, in part, concerned with a 
reply to this criticism published in the Hamburgischer unpar- 
theyischer Correspondent (March 24, 1759) and attributed to Dusch 
himself. The forty-first letter attacks Dusch’s Schilderungen aus 
dem Reiche der Natur und Sittenlehre, and the seventy-seventh con- 
demns his translation of Virgil’s Georgics. The beginning of Letter 
81 is indirectly aimed at Dusch. There is a censorious fault-finding, 
a teasing pettiness about these letters which alienates the sym- 
pathy of the modern reader from the critic; this is particularly true 
of numbers 41 and 77, where the criticism becomes pointedly per- 
sonal and at times somewhat ill-humored. 

Danzel, in the Danzel-Guhrauer life of Lessing (I, 383 f.) insists 
that Lessing’s attitude was justified, and he sets forth the following 
argument. Certain coincidences of their earlier literary careers 
seemed to make Dusch the nearest approach to a rival which Les- 
sing had. Then, in his Vermischte kritische und satyrische Schriften, 
published in 1758, the year before the beginning of the Literatur- 
briefe, Dusch sought to defend himself against the Bibliothek der 
schinen Wissenschaften, which had published unfavorable criticisms 
of his works, and incidentally attacked Uz and Lessing, “mit denen 
die Verfasser der Bibliothek in besonderer Verbindung standen’”’; 
in other words, suggesting that they were directly or indirectly 
responsible for the displeasing reviews. The editors of the Bid- 
liothek negatived this suspicion (IV, 535-6), declaring that Lessing 
was not a regular contributor, and said in addition that Lessing 
had sent them a statement to the effect that he had never criti- 
cised a poem by Dusch and had no intention of ever doing so; 
they suggested that the authors assailed should, if they deemed 
needful, defend themselves. This is Danzel’s reasoning. That Les- 
sing might consider himself challenged by this to make some reply 
may be granted, but there is here no obvious justification for Les- 
sing’s jibes in the Briefe. 

Deicke considers in detail the various items of the controversy, 
and notes Lessing’s praise of Dusch in the Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie; he suggests also some possible reasons for Lessing’s change 
of attitude. Horn had queried in his Poesie und Beredsamkeit der 
Deutschen (III, 134, 1829) why Lessing had singled out poor Dusch 
among so many wretched scribblers as a particular object of pitiless 
attack. Deicke tries to answer this question by asserting that Les- 
sing saw that Dusch did not belong in the wretched company, that 
he simply needed to be put on the right track so as to fill his place 
on the German Parnassus. This interpretation is built up on a 
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passage in the forty-first Literaturbrief. Deicke quotes the greater 
part of it, as Danzel had done, though the latter did not make it a 
direct answer to the question propounded by Horn. Lessing pro- 
tests against the idea that he condemns Dusch utterly; “er kénnte,” 
he goes on to say, “wirklich ein guter Schriftsteller geworden sein, 
wenn er sich in die ihm zukommende Sphire hitte einschliessen 
wollen. Und diese haben die Verfasser der Bibliothek deutlich 
genug angewiesen. Herr Dusch hat nicht Witz und Erfindungs- 
kraft genug, ein Dichter zu sein, und ein Philosoph zu sein, nicht 
genug Scharfsinn und Griindlichkeit. Er hat aber von beiden 
etwas und ungefihr soviel als dazu gehért, ein ertrigliches moral- 
isches Lehrgedicht zu machen. Dieses mache er. .. .”’ Neither 
Danzel nor Deicke would seem to feel the satirical depreciation in 
these lines. This mild estimate of Dusch’s talents is hardly a 
warrant for Deicke’s remarking: “deshalb hat er ihm so viel 
Interesse gewidmet.” 

According to Robert Pilger (Hempel Lessing VIII, p. 155) the 
sharpness of Lessing’s polemics in letters 41 and 77 is due in part 
to the tone assumed by Dusch in his reply to Lessing’s criticism 
of Klopstock (Kritische Briefe von 1753, nos. 15-17), and to his 
unfavorable comment on Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson, both of 
which are in Dusch’s Vermischte kritische und satyrische Schriften. 
The extracts from the first of these criticisms seem relatively inof- 
fensive, and some of Dusch’s points are not without foundation. 
The disapproving estimate of Lessing’s drama is, as Deicke shows, 
obviously not by Dusch but by his “critical friend”; Dusch himself 
makes a reply to it in the same work, defending Lessing’s play. 
The most objectionable attacks on Lessing are those in the Briefe 
an Freunde und Freundinnen (1759). To these letters chiefly, Red- 
lich ascribes Lessing’s resentment as recorded in the Vorrede to 
the Fables (Hempel Lessing, IX, 107 and X, 21, also Boxberger, 
Kiirschner Lessing, VIII, 5). Deicke asserts that Dusch employs 
in the main a courteous tone in his criticisms of Lessing’s work, and 
doubts Dusch’s authorship of the displeasing passages in this book, 
though his reasons are far from conclusive; he knows the work 
only from Redlich’s quotations and from reviews, but apparently 
he infers from a review in the Hamburgischer unpartheyischer Cor- 
respondent that the book was made up like the Vermischte kritische 
und satyrische Schriften, and that Dusch was thus not the author 
of the whole work. Redlich, however, credits Dusch with a trans- 
parent subterfuge in trying to shift to a friend the reponsibility 
for this book (Hempel Lessing IX, 264). Lessing drew no sharp 
line of distinction between Dusch himself and his “critical friend,” 
or friends; in the seventy-seventh Literaturbrief Lessing speaks of 
Dusch’s “anderes Ich, oder sein kritischer Freund.” 

There is an important note to the forty-first Literaturbrief, in 
all probability by Lessing himself; in this Lessing enumerates 
Dusch’s replies to his criticism of the Pope translation; besides 
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the first reply, that is, the one in the Hamburgischer unparthey- 
ischer Correspondent—one in the Altonaer Reichspostreuter, that in 
the Briefe an Freunde und Freundinnen, and lastly, one in the 
introduction to the second volume of the translation itself. Deicke 
thinks that the unamiable thrusts in the Briefe an Freunde und 
Freundinnen are not by Dusch; the same reasoning which he 
employs here could as well be applied to the article in the Hamburg 
journal, particularly since a certain verbal identity in the two is 
used by Redlich to prove the authorship of the latter. Lessing 
might have been too ready to infer or to assume Dusch’s responsi- 
bility for both of these. The Vorrede to the second volume of the 
translation is not quoted by Deicke or elsewhere; but Lessing seems 
especially offended by the challenging tone of the article in the 
Altonaer Reichs postreuter, as quoted by Lessing himself in the foot- 
note just mentioned. It charged him with boasting of his own 
superior knowledge. Deicke practically ignores this article, and 
no other critic mentions it as a contributing force in Lessing’s 
caustic attack. It seems the chief unquestioned source of resent- 
ment, however inadequate as a complete explanation, and was 
the kind of insinuation which was most irritating to Lessing. 
Apparently Dusch accepted the slight against himself implied 
in the passage quoted above, and incidentally against the Lehrge- 
dicht. He appears in the Briefe zur Bildung des Geschmacks re- 
peatedly as a direct champion of didactic poetry; and in the seven- 
teenth letter of the first volume he definitely expresses his opinion 
that the Lehrgedicht is the highest form of poetry. Dogmatic verse, 
he says, using dogmatic regularly as the equivalent of didactic, 
demands profundity and seriousness of thinking (Tiefsinnigkeit 
und Ernsthaftigkeit), and he implies that a peculiar depth of 
penetration is a necessary part of the dogmatic poet’s equipment, 
both for the observation of phenomena and for the philosophical 
apprehension of them. He is probably thinking of Lessing’s 
slighting lines, quoted above, when he insists that more genius and 
more poetical skill are required for the Lehrgedicht than for a tra- 
gedy or any other work of poetry. Both in regard to Dusch’s 
relationship to Lessing and as an indication of the shifting taste of 
the time, it is significant that this particular passage in praise of 
the Lehrgedicht is omitted in the second edition. In the Vorrede 
to this revised edition Dusch asserts that many critics look with 
less favor on dogmatic poetry, or have even banished it from the 
“Tempel der wahren Dichtkunst.”’ He thinks that Warton’s book 
on Pope has contributed to this change of opinion. The brief 
defence of the Lehrgedicht which Dusch adds to this statement 
savors of an apology; he recognizes perhaps how preponderatingly 
it looms in his pages. He does not assert or imply its superiority 
to other forms of poetic work; it becomes rather “ein vortreffliches 
Produkt des menschlichen Geistes, des Genies, . . . welches alle 
Hochachtung und Vervollkommung verdienet.”’ In the preface 
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to the fourth volume, Dusch seemingly tries to justify the dispro- 
portionate space allotted to didactic poetry in the early volumes by 
hedging a little as to his initial purpose. The dimming of the Lehr- 
gedicht is suggested in the letter on Pyra’s Tempel der wahren 
Dichtkunst, a \etter added in the second edition. 

It seems probable too that Dusch is hitting back at Lessing in a 
passage concerning Gottsched (I, 46, first edition). One cannot 
deny, he says, that “ Herr Gottsched viele und grosses Verdienste 
in Ansehung der schénen Literatur hat.” The wording of this 
sentence seems to be a direct challenge to Lessing and the famous 
opening lines of the seventeenth Literaturbrief. The reiteration of 
the idea by Dusch in almost the same form, though somewhat 
broader in its application than the original statement in the Allge- 
meine Deutsche Bibliothek, is apparently a thrust at Lessing. 

The only reference to Lessing or to his work in the first edition 
of the first two volumes, that is before the publication of the Laokoon 
(1766) and before Lessing’s residence in Hamburg (April, 1767), 
is to the little study Pope ein Metaphysiker which was the joint 
work of Lessing and Mendelssohn (II, 93). In the third volume, 
published in 1767, there is no reference to Lessing. In the second 
edition of volumes 1 and 2 Lessing’s theory of poetry as established 
in the Laokoon is accepted as authoritative and is several times 
applied with or without direct reference to Lessing’s treatise; these 
passages are either in new material inserted in the old letters or 
in chapters dealing with entirely new subjects; for example, there 
are two references in the letter on Du Fresnoy’s De arte graphica. 
This letter, which contains also an account of Marsy’s poem 
Pictura, and the one on Watelet’s Gedicht von der Malerkunst® are 
plainly added as a response to the stimulus of the Laokoon. The 
third volume was reprinted with relatively few changes. Danzel 
remarks that Dusch openly acknowledges his own faults and pro- 
fited by adverse criticism. Undoubtedly Dusch is primarly in- 
debted, so far as his own work as a poet is concerned, to the Bib- 
liothek der schinen Wissenschaften, but Lessing’s strictures, though 
limited in scope, were probably taken to heart. The retorts noted 
in the above which seem like direct challenges to Lessing are per- 
haps born of a natural resentment rather at the manner of Les- 
sing’s attacks. Even if Dusch is the author of the criticism of 
Lessing in the review of Klotz’s book on ancient gems (1768), Dusch 
seems by the early seventies to have forgotten all personal grievance 
and to acknowledge unqualifiedly Lessing’s position as a critic. 

The position of Dusch with reference to the Leipzig-Ziirich con- 
troversy merits a further note. So authoritative a work as the 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie classifies Dusch as a follower of 
Gottsched, “lange noch in Gottsched’s Geist wirksam.” Kurz 


3L’Art de peindre: poéme, Paris, 1760. Dusch’s reference is to an Am- 
sterdam edition of 1761, which contained French translations of the Latin 
poems by Du Fresnoy and Marsy. 
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noted that Dusch took a freer standpoint and joined neither Gott- 
sched nor the Swiss, but with independence and, for the most part, 
with taste, chose the better wherever he found it. With this view 
Koberstein is substantially in agreement. Both Kurz and Kober- 
stein are probably dependent on the account of Dusch in the 
Danzel-Guhrauer life of Lessing, where the statement of Dusch’s 
independent ecclecticism is cited from the Bibliothek der schinen 
Wissenschaften (I, 168). Gervinus remarks, though with reference 
to a particular controversy, that Dusch’s attitude was influenced 
by his desire to gain favor with the Swiss who had hitherto treated 
him badiy. 

As a matter of fact, Dusch viewed Gottsched’s work and in- 
fluence, even at the publication of the first edition of the Briefe, 
with outspoken disfavor. The statement of Gottsched’s services 
to literature, quoted above, is followed by a brief criticism; Gott- 
sched is censured for seeking poetry too near to the borders of prose, 
for forcing too much restraint on language, making it stiff, affected, 
and pedantic. Dusch finds in Gottsched’s poetical works nothing 
of the spirit of a poet and in his criticism little of the qualities of a 
critic. He says that both, the poetical and the critical faculty, 
are found in a very high degree in Bodmer. Deicke quotes the 
passage in full and draws the conclusion that Dusch stood decidedly 
on the side of the Swiss, without “underestimating Gottsched’s 
undeniable services to German letters.” As has been suggested, 
Dusch’s recognition of Gottsched’s services seems rather a fling at 
Lessing than a defence of Gottsched; further, it is seen from the 
above that in the sentences which follow, the praise of Gottsched 
is modified almost to the vanishing point. Practially all that 
Dusch allows to the Leipzig dictator is a stimulating example of 
zealous interest in literature. Later in the volumes Dusch says of 
Hofmannswaldau: “ausser einigen Gottschedianern, die jedoch um 
ein Gutes verniinftiger sind, kenne ich itzt keinen Poeten, der so 
unsinnig schriebe” (III, 319). Every age, he fancies (III, 124, in 
the second edition, he is certain, III, 188), has its Gottscheds, 
its Schénaichs, and Hankes, as well as its Virgils, Horaces, and 
Ovids, and he is confidently hopeful that time and criticism will go 
on with the sifting process until posterity will know our geniuses. 
Empty phrases which mar the poetry of Boileau he says are in 
Germany reckoned as Gottschedian, and are rarely and grudg- 
ingly pardoned (III, 165). In the second edition this anti-Gott- 
sched attitude is further enforced. The main merit of Pyra’s 
Tempel der wahren Dichtkunst is that it opposed the Gottschedian 
taste in poetry (I, 498), but the difference between Gottschedian 
poetry and true poetry is so immeasurable that one could leave 
the former far beneath and still not be more than mediocre. He 
speaks of the “elende Phraseologie” and the “armseligen Meta- 
phern”’ of the Gottschedian poetic language (I, 502). He scorn- 
fully applies a passage in Zernitz as satire on the artificialities of 
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the Gottschedian “Schifergedichte” (I, 548). Gottsched is held 
responsible for a style to which all or nearly all conformed, marked 
by a language whose characteristics are “Kraftlosigkeit” and a 
“‘wiisserichte Weitschweifigkeit”’ (II, 471). The German authors 
whom Dusch deems worthy are all taken from the forces directly 
opposed to Gottsched or free from his influence. Dusch was not a 
Gottschedian. 

The most interesting material omitted entirely from the second 
edition of the letters is the brief history of poetry contained in the 
first four letters of the first volume, the fifth letter, on the “ End- 
zweck der Poesie,” and the seventeenth, “Uber das verschiedene 
Genie der Franzosen und Englinder.’’ Dusch divides the history 
of culture into four chief periods, beginning with the golden age of 
Greece, and gives lists of prominent names. After the age of 
Augustus he credits the world with two main periods of literary 
efflorescence, that of Julius II and Leo X. and that of Louis XIV 
and of William and Mary. The essay on the aim of poetry is an 
effort to set up the instructive as the chief goal in the place of the 
“pleasing” of Batteux’s theory. The differences between French 
and English people are those of temperament; the Englishman is 
serious and deep-thinking, the Frenchman is lively, more easily 
moved, demands a delicacy in literary work and a clarity of struc- 
ture, the pleasing rather than the profound. The thinking of the 
French lacks the precision of the English, the expression of their 
ideas is more diffuse; ‘‘a Frenchman often spins out to four or six 
lines what an Englishman expresses with a few strokes or a line.”’ 
These differences are brought forward as an explanation of the 
inferiority of French didactic poetry. It is natural that the 
Germans should follow English models because of the greater simi- 
larity in ways of thinking and ideas of life. 

It is not possible to prove from Dusch’s work why he saw fit to 
erase these letters in the second edition. He probably was led to 
doubt the accuracy of some of his history; the division of literature 
into periods of superior greatness may have seemed inadequate or 
false because of the increased knowledge of the great Elizabethans, 
which was gained through the study involved in his professorship, 
though indeed he mentions the “great Shakespeare’”’ and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher in the earlier volumes. His “differences” 
between the French and English may have ceased to seem accurate 
for the same reason. As has been suggested above, he apparently 
wavered on the unquestioned superiority of the Lehrgedicht to all 
other forms of poetry; it certainly had ceased to be the supreme 
model. 

In addition to the omission of these chapters Dusch discards the 
letters on Hesiod and on Vida’s poem Von den Seidenwiirmern 
(De bombyce). The letters on the comic epic in the first volume 
are omitted in the revised edition because they had been already 
rewritten and included in volume 6, but the chapter on Tassoni’s 
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Wassereimer (Secchia rapita), not revised there, is hence entirely 
missing in the combination of the revised first volumes and the 
later parts which were issued but once. The defence of the Lehr- 
gedicht contained in the second volume is incorporated in a much 
reduced form in volume 4, and is omitted from the revised edition 
of the second volume, as are also the chapters on Die Verzierungen 
eines Gedichtes. In general the second edition means for volumes 
1 and 2 a substantial rewriting of the old chapters, the rejection of 
old material, and the addition of much that is new; the third 
volume, as noted above, is little changed. 

The purpose implied in the title of the work, Briefe zur Bildung 
des Geschmacks an einen jungen Herrn von Stande, even though 
indifferently pursued, is in itself an interesting undertaking. It is 
apparently important that young men of quality should be trained; 
they should be equipped with a polite knowledge of different litera- 
tures in order to grace the circles which their presence honors. It 
is plain that the earlier edition with its chapters on the general 
history of literature made a more satisfactory impression as a 
manual of literary culture for polite circles than the second edition. 
Yet the work taken as a whole, in either edition, is nine tenths pure 
information; the author takes up in succession the various works of 
literature which he wishes to present to his pupil, describes them, 
analyzes their content, and quotes liberally from them. A master- 
ing of the essay would give to the young man of quality an acquain- 
tance with the work, which, if not pressed too far, might easily 
pass for complete, without his ever taking the trouble to read the 
work itself. At times, however, Dusch insinuatingly suggests a 
very considerable background of knowledge on the part of this 
particular correspondent and an absorbing devotion to literary 
interests which is almost professional; he forgets his correspondent 
altogether and discusses questions of editions and textual interpreta- 
tion which could hardly be matters of importance to his young man 
of quality. Dusch’s quotations from other than German authors 
are given in translation but are nearly always accompanied by the 
original text in a footnote. Brief passages, particularly single lines 
or phrases from the Latin are occasionally left untranslated, though 
relatively very rarely; there are a few examples of English quo- 
tations without translation. In the second edition the passages are 
more uniformly translated than in the first. Yet Dusch quotes 
Homer in Pope’s translation, as he presupposes a knowledge of 
English rather than of Greek, and since he is concerned not with 
a verbal reproduction of the Greek poet, but with the “picture as a 
whole,” he thought that Pope’s translation could pass for original. 

In the second edition Dusch devotes thirty chapters to fourteen 
Latin authors, fifteen chapters to the literature of France with 
eleven authors, two of whom, however, wrote in Latin. He treats 
of eighteen German men of letters in twenty-six chapters, and to 
the literature of England he assigns thirty-four chapters with 
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twenty authors. His proportions and his selections, however 
incomplete the survey may be, represent a kind of standardized 
opinion characteristic of the tendencies of the times. The relative 
inferiority of German literature is acknowledged, the English men 
of letters are accepted as the most trustworthy guides. In the 
hierarchy of letters it is the type of literary work most outspokenly 
intellectual which is given the greatest space, though indeed the 
years which covered the publication of the various volumes under- 
mined the pre-eminence of the purely intellectual. And it is pri- 
marily the moral and intellectual aspects of other types of poetry 
rather than any emotional stimulus which gain them a hearing. 
The novel has not yet come into recognition as serious literature; 
only Die Insel Felsenburg and Die asiatische Banise are mentioned— 
and with scorn. Shakespeare is the only dramatist to whom a 
chapter is assigned; perhaps the suspicion of entertainment still 
clings to the playhouse. 

Pope is the author most frequently quoted and cited in the 
Briefe; The Essay on Man, the Essay on Criticism, the Epistle from 
Eloisa to Abelard, the Epistle to Lord Bathurst, the Prologue to the 
Satires, (Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot) and the Rape of the Lock, are all 
separately discussed and analyzed, and there is constant refer- 
ence to mope in other chapters. The literary work of Pope in 
its various phases may fairly stand for the kind of hcerary knowl- 
edge most esteemed in society, and Dusch recommends primarily 
works of these types for the culture of his young man of quality. 


Princeton University. Henry W. THAYER. 


SCHEVILL, FERDINAND: THE MAKING OF MODERN 
GERMANY. Six Public Lectures Delivered in Chicago in 
1915. Chicago, McClurg & Co, 1916, VII 529. 


The book before us is of vital importance to every teacher of 
German in this country. It comes from the pen of one who has 
already distinguished himself by writing one of the sanest and most 
objective short treatises on the causes of the present European 
struggle. The more recent work, eminently well written and 
popular in the best sense of the word, tersely and clearly traces the 
development of modern Germany under the guidance of Prussia 
since the days of the Great Elector. The foundations laid by that 
far-sighted statesman; the masterly constructive work of Frederick 
the Great; the collapse under Napoleon, due in large part to the 
indifference of a people that had been excluded from the councils 
of the state; the awakening of the national consciousness and its 
organization through men like Stein, Scharnhorst, and Wilhelm 
von Humboldt; the reforms effected in Prussia during the first half 
f the nineteenth century; the final adoption of a Constitution in 
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1848; the reorganization of the army under von Moltke; Bismarck’s 
masterful control of the complicated situation created by the rivalry 
between Austria and Prussia; the hegemony of Prussia after 1866; 
French jealousy of the growth of Prussian power and the consequent 
War of 1870-71; the establishment of the new empire—all these 
phenomena are depicted with fascinating fluency in the first five 
lectures. 

In the sixth and last—perhaps the most valuable of all for the 
teacher,—are discussed the nature and aims of the modern German 
state and the character of the constitution by which it is ruled. 
What makes this last lecture of especial significance is the fact 
that the author succeeds in elucidating with insight and fairness 
the peculiarities of the German conception of the state. He com- 
pares the government of Germany with that of England and Ameri- 
ca and shows the advantages and disadvantages of each, demon- 
strating that in each case the Constitution is the organic product 
of the geographical situation, of the historical development, and of 
the temperament of the people. 

In eight brief appendices dealing with such subjects as “The 
Suffrage Provisions for the Reichstag and for the Second Chamber 
of the Prussian Parliament,” “The Polish Question,” “The Alsace- 
Lorraine Question,” the author gives welcome details for which he 
had no space in the body of the lectures. A brief bibliography and 
an Index complete the admirable little volume. 

I have only one criticism to make. The author appears to have 
somewhat neglected giving due weight to the spiritual side of the 
development of which he so ably depicts the brilliant political and 
material triumphs. We are all too apt, in this country, to regard 
modern German efficiency merely as the exponent of materialism. 
We are all too apt to forget that the same idealistic urge which kept 
the German people alive in the century of their profoundest 
degradation and of which Pietism and the philosophy of Leibniz 
were powerful exponents, is as vigorously throbbing to-day as ever. 
It is no mere chance that during the very hey-day of realism when 
Zola and Ibsen were regnant, the German spirit expressed itself 
most adequately in the music-drama of Richard Wagner, and that 
during the end of the ninteenth century, Nietzsche—who has been 
distorted for us into the philosopher of mere brutality —conceived 
of a race of men of a moral and intellectual fibre far superior to the 
one now peopling the earth. 

It is this spiritual propulsion which is giving to modern Germany 
its peculiar momentum. 

As the feeling is spreading among teachers that in order to inter- 
pret German literature we must introduce the student to some 
appreciation of the spirit that animates the political life of the 
nation, this book should be welcomed in every school and college 
library. 

Brown University. CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 
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BEATRYS. A MIDDLE DUTCH LEGEND. Edited from the 
only existing manuscript in the Royal Library, The Hague, 
with a grammatical introduction, notes and a glossary by 
A. J. Barnouw. Oxford University Press. 95 pp. (Pub- 
lications of the Philological Society, IIT.) 


This little book may be called an excellent introduction to the 
study of Middle Dutch. The English speaking student could 
hardly wish for one better suited to his needs and less likely to 
deter him from “that comparative study of which Mr. Craigie is 
the chief promoter.”’ 

A concise and very clearly written grammar of forty-six pages 
opens the book. All the examples in it have been chosen from the 
text and there is a glossary at the end which refers back to the 
grammar. It seems that America should have a welcome for a 
book of this kind and that the interest in the Germanic literature 
of Belgium and Holland might be more openly and more concretely 
shown. 

I understand there has been, some years ago, a small beginning 
at Harvard, and there is now the Queen Wilhelmina lectureship in 
Dutch at Columbia, with its active incumbent Mr. Van Noppen, 
and there are men in the country like Mr. Manly and Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Dyneley Prince and others, who have won their spurs in the 
field and whose example should be an encouragement to many 
others. The appearance of Mr. Barnouw’s book should now make 
it possible to get the American student interested in the earlier 
forms of Dutch which, Mr. Barnouw claims, is “more likely than 
High German to increase our knowledge of the English language.”’ 

A more trustworthy guide than Dr. Barnouw it would be hard to 
find. American linguistic scholars remember his study of the weak 
adjective and students of English know (or ought to know) his 
excellent survey of Anglo-Saxon Christian poetry." 

Of course, to a certain extent Dutch literature is studied by 
students of German. The German medieval drama has many 
points of contact with the Dutch and Flemish. The part of the 
Dutch Humanists in the School drama cannot be overlooked and 
the function of Holland as a mediator between Spain and Germany 
was an important one. What with these and with the influence of 
Holland on Opitz and Gryphius and the wanderings of Dutch 
comedians in Germany, there is occasion for the student of German 
to dip into Dutch literary history. But in many such cases there is 
(with exceptions, of course, like Bolte) evidence of a great awk- 
wardness on the part of the doughty explorer. But there is at 


?Recently translated into English on the initative of Professor Carleton 
Brown, by Miss Louise Dudley. The Hague. 
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least an attempt there, whereas in English speaking countries 
stolid indifference has on the whole seemed to prevail. 

Yet, apart from its importance for the linguistic study of English 
and for the history of the drama in Germany, Dutch literature 
has a good many things of intrinsic value to offer its serious students, 
There are its mystics like Ruusbroec, inspirer of Maeterlinck, its 
lovely Beatrys, its Elckerlyc, its song-books, its Vondel and many 
figures of minor interest. 

There is reason then to welcome the appearance of this book. 
Many a student who would hesitate to tackle Van Helten, Stoett 
and even Franck, should feel emboldened by it to enlarge his inter- 
ests, literary as well as linguistic. 

A few remarks to finish. In the notes, stating the probable 
age of the play, is not the word doubiless too strong? In the list of 
editions Penon might have been added. The textual criticism of 
Matthys De Vries and even the hypercriticism of Lecoutere might 
have been mentioned. De Vooys might have been referred to and 
also, as an encouragement to a comparison, the modern Dutch ver- 
sion of Boutens. A word about Maeterlinck’s Soeur Beatrice would 
hardly have been amiss. Mr. Fuller’s fine rendering, I am glad 
to notice, receives due recognition. 

In the textual notes attention should have been called to the 
uncommon use of delet with in (1. 550) and to the defective rhyme 
in either |. 783 or 784. 

One last desideratum: it would have been useful to devote a 
few lines to versification, giving authorities on the subject. 

The volume is very well printed and shows evidence everywhere 
of most careful preparation. However, with its paper back and 
rather thick cardboard covers it seems hardly calculated to stand 
even moderate use. 

Jos. E. Grier. 

University of Illinois. 


THE VILLAIN AS HERO IN ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 
By Clarence Valentine Boyer. London, George Routledge 
and Sons, New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1914. Pp. 
xii, 264. ' 

This dissertation belongs to a class of “studies” that of late have 
become more or less popular, in which the appearance of rakes, 
rascals, and other bad men in “literature’’ is historically traced, 
with a wealth of examples arranged in an order that is partly 
chronological, and partly devised by the compiler. The present 
investigation gains dignity from its concern with the writings of 

Machiavelli and Seneca, and with characters in Shakespeare and 

Marlowe, and from its relation to the Poetics of Aristotle. 
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The table of contents (pp. ix-xii) gives a detailed analysis of the 
thirteen chapters, of which the first is an Introduction (on the 
influence of Marlowe, the definitions of hero, villain, and “‘villain- 
hero,” Aristotle’s conception of the hero, “the spirit of the age,” 
and the like) and the other twelve bear the captions, “Seneca,” 
“English Plays before Marlowe,’ “ Machiavelli,” ‘“ Marlowe and 
the Machiavellian Villain-Hero,” “The Ambitious Villain-Hero,”’ 
“The Ambitious Villain-Hero . . . the Perfected Type,” “The 
Revengeful Villain-Hero,” “Mixed Revenge Type,” “Changing 
Type,” “Later Ambitious Villains,” and “Macbeth.” Four of 
the Appendices severally treat of Charlemagne, The Merchant of 
Venice, Measure for Measure, and Appius and Virginia; the fifth 
represents the “Index or Table of Machiavelli's Maxims” from 
Patericke’s translation (?1577) of Gentillet. At the end of the 
volume there is a Bibliography of three pages, and an Index of 
fifteen. 

Dr. Boyer is heavily indebted, it would seem, to Edward Meyer’s 
Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama; in referring to authorities 
on the Senecan influence, he mentions Thorndike first—‘ Cf. 
Thorndike, Cunliffe, etc.’ (p. 13, note); among other sources of 
his ideas are Moulton, Bradley on Shakespearean Tragedy, and 
Butcher on the Poetics of Aristotle. His work reveals a sense of 
order, some power of combination, and not a little of the persever- 
ance requisite to a progress through many of the plays he has read. 
In point of historical substance, the study is limited to the Eliza- 
bethan drama; but the mainspring of the dissertation is an attempt 
to examine a statement in Butcher’s rendering of Aristotle, by 
applying it to various English tragedies; as a result, a generalization 
in the Poetics respecting the unfitness of the villain for the place 
of tragic hero is pronounced to be not altogether valid. The present 
review will be mainly occupied with this leading thought. 

But first, having alluded to the author’s qualifications for his 
task, we may dwell for a moment upon what he chiefly lacks—an 
adequate knowledge of the classics. Thus, professing to deal with 
the question of virtue and vice as they are discussed in the Poetics, 
he betrays no acquaintance with the Nicomachean Ethics or the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, both of which must be consulted if one is to 
understand the Aristotelian theory of conduct and emotion inthe 
drama. Furthermore, he imperfectly comprehends the nature of 
the Poetics itself. Aside from the risk we run in detaching any 
one utterance therein and scrutinizing it without relation to the 
whole, we are to remember that the work is not a set of “rules” 
(cf. p. vi, note), but a mixture of firm generalizations, and casual, 
sometimes conflicting, suggestions; that it was composed, possibly 
in the form of a dialogue, for an academic audience; and yet that 
it primarily was intended for the guidance of poets who might wish 
to construct, not second-best, but the best conceivable tragedies. 
Incidentally, Dr. Boyer is too deeply impressed by the article of 
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Professor Noyes which he cites on page 3; and he follows Butcher 
on Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, under an impression 
that this is the last word on the subject. Why did not the advice 
he received while studying at Princeton include a hint concerning 
the masterly edition (1909) of the Poetics by Ingram Bywater? 
Even so, he is forced to admit, in a postscript (Preface, p. vi, note) 
the discovery that Butcher anticipated the main point of the 
dissertation: 

In stating (pp. 2-3) that Aristotle’s dictum that the absolute villain was 
unfit for the part of protagonist had apparently been accepted without objec- 
tion, I neglected by an oversight to call attention to the fact that S. H. 
Butcher, in the essay [sic] following his translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, has 
pointed out . . . the inadequacy of Aristotle’s rules when applied to such a 
tragedy as Richard III. 

Finally, Dr. Boyer mistakes (by implicitly narrowing it) the range 
of phenomena that were open to the observation of a Greek critic 
who wrote sixty or seventy years after the death of Euripides: 

Inducing his theory as he [Aristotle] did, however, simply from the Greek 

tragedies before him, the marvel is that, with the exception of one or two of 
Shakespeare’s plays, his theory should prove to be universally applicable (pp. 94- 
95). 
In point of fact, we know little about Greek tragedy after the time 
of Euripides, though we may infer from Aristotle himself that 
Sisyphus and other “villain-heroes” (to borrow the language of 
the dissertation) were not unpopular subjects in the decline of the 
serious drama. But the whole number of plays, beginning with 
the age of Aeschylus, or earlier, and coming down to that of Aris- 
totle, must have been large enough to display a wide variety of 
themes and treatment. We have it on the authority of Suidas 
that the tragic poet Choerilus, who began to exhibit in the year 
523 B. C., composed no fewer than one hundred and sixty plays;? 
while Theodectes, born about 375, a pupil of Aristotle, “composed 
fifty plays with conspicuous success.’ Speaking of the small pro- 
portion of Greek literature which has survived, and from which we 
too readily attempt to characterize the whole, Gilbert Murray 
writes :* 

As for tragedy, there must have been, as far as we can calculate, well over 
nine hundred tragedies produced in Athens; we feel ourselves rich with thirty- 
three out of that number. 

1A. E. Haigh draws a melancholy picture of its decline, in The Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks, pp. 419 ff. 

2 Haigh, The Altic Theatre, Third Edition, 1907, p. 11. 

3 Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp. 424-425. 

* The “Tradition” of Greek Literature in the Yale Review, January, 1913 
(2.224). Compare what Murray says in the same article (pp. 232-233): “Sup- 
pose that as well as Aristotle’s defense of slavery we had the writings of his 
opponents, the philosophers who maintained that slavery was contrary to 
nature. Suppose that, to compare with Plato’s contemptuous references to the 
Orphics, we had some of that ‘crowd of books’ which he speaks of. Suppose 
instead of Philodemus we had all Heraclitus and Empedocles and the early 
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This is conservative arithmetic, if Aeschylus wrote ninety plays, 
Sophocles one hundred and twenty-three, and Euripides ninety- 
two, and if many of the other poets listed by Nauck and Haigh 
were half as fertile.© A rough estimate of the number of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean plays (not tragedies alone) might give a figure 
not greatly in excess of one thousand. But in Greece the range of 
subjects, as well as the number of plays, was larger than at first 
sight would appear. “Though the poets began by accepting any 
tragic story that came to hand,” says Aristotle,® “in these days (that 
is, in the later Attic drama] the finest tragedies are always on the 
story of some few houses, on that of Alcmeon, Oedipus, Orestes, 
Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, or any others that may have been in- 
volved, as either agents or sufferers, in some deed of horror.” I 
have printed several phrases, including the words “or any others,” 
in italics, so as to shift the emphasis to some of the implications. 
Even with reference to the best dramatists of his own age, the 
language of Aristotle is elastic; and one might suggest that the 
legends of these few and a few other “houses” in mere outline fill 
something like three hundred pages of condensed narrative in 
Grote’s History of Greece. A glance at the first volume of Grote 
is salutary when one is tempted to think that from first to last 
the tragic poets had but limited materials to work with. 

For certain misconceptions regarding the Poetics Dr. Boyer no 
doubt is less to blame than are various books which the student of 
English may be urged to read, in lieu of the Greek classics them- 
selves, when he wishes to compare the modern with the ancient 
drama; and that is why one may bear heavily upon what might 
appear to be adventitious mistakes in a thesis of this kind. The 
talk about Aristotle’s “rules” dies hard—will it ever wholly cease? 
And the supposedly narrow range of subjects that were within the 
reach of the Greek poet, and of the tragedies known to Aristotle, 
is probably inferred from Butcher or Thorndike. But it is Dr. 





Pythagoreans. Suppose we had Antisthenes and the first Cynics, the bare- 
footed denouncers of sin and rejectors of civilization. Suppose that we had 
great monument of bitter eloquence and scorn of human greatness applied to 
history, the Philippica of Theopompus. Suppose we had the great democracy of 
the fifth century represented, not by its opponents, but by the philosophers 
who believed in it—by Protagoras, say, and Thrasymachus. Suppose that we 
had more of the women writers—Sappho, above all, and Corinna, and Nossis, 
and Leontion. Suppose we even had more literature like that startling realistic 
lyric, Grenfell’s Alexandrian Erotic fragment, in which the tragedy is, that 
between a man and a woman Cyfris has taken the place of philia.’’ See also 
R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius and iis Meaning to Us, p. 16: “‘Many 
books about the Greeks have stumbled, and many criticisms on them blundered, 
because their makers have either tacitly stopped at Aristotle, and omitted 
developments subsequent to him, or have forgotten that there were move- 
ments in Greece which have left no literature behind, or at best only a 
literature of fragments.” 
5 Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, Appendix I (pp. 463-472). 


6 Bywater, Aristotle On the Art of Poetry, p. 37. 
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Boyer’s own fault, and a serious one, that, whereas there are two 
cardinal passages in Aristotle on the “ villain-hero,”’ his study of the 
Poetics has not carried him beyond the first. Is it his misfortune 
that, even for the single passage which he uses, he has followed the 
interpretation of Butcher, and has not examined the edition of 
Bywater? The latter, for our time, is definitive. 

The trouble, of which Dr. Boyer is unaware, lies in the meaning 
of a term that occurs in both passages. In each case Butcher, in 
deference to the authority of Twining, and not to the facts of 
experience, misinterprets the word @AdévOpwrov, with which 
Aristotle describes the feelings evoked in us by the overthrow of an 
extremely bad man in tragedy. In the first instance, then, we have 
the translation quoted on page 56 of the dissertation: 

For the downfall of the utter villain, although it would doubtless satisfy 

the moral sense |@AavOpwrov éxo.], would inspire neither pity nor fear. 
In other words, Butcher makes Aristotle say that the effect upon 
us is mot akin to the emotions of pity and fear; it touches our sense 
of justice, since we feel that the bad man in his overthrow obtains 
what he deserves. We shall shortly turn to Bywater’s rendering of 
both this first passage and the second, where we may find a proper 
understanding of @iAdvOpwrov as “the human feeling in us”— 
that is, the downfall of the villain may be represented in such a 
way as to stir our emotions, but not pity and fear as Aristotle 
defines them. 

Meanwhile let us note one or two of Dr. Boyer’s own observa- 
tions, and first what he thinks of gratuitous villainy. On page 
58 there is an allusion to the attempt of Marlowe’s Barabas to 
poison his daughter as something “manifestly contrary to hu- 
man nature” —which is virtually the Aristotelian objection to 
the use of such an incident. What is contrary to human nature 
is not “probable” or “typical” in the sense of the Poetics. But 
Dr. Boyer has already defined this kind of hero on page 6: 

When a character deliberately opposes moral law from wilfulness, and for 
the purpose of advancing his own interests, recognizing at the same time the 
sanction of the law he defies, we call him a “villain.” 

Such a person, of course, might have redeeming qualities, as, for 
example, courage. Aristotle, in the first passage, speaks of “an 
extremely bad man’; he cannot refer to a man so remote from 
human sympathy that a tender-hearted spectator would have no 
“human feeling” for him. If pressed, the author of the Poetics 
would, I suppose, be compelled to admit that, as distinguished 
from ‘“‘an extremely bad man,” the “utter villain’ (see Butcher’s 
translation) was bereft of every virtue discussed in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, and in the matter of vices had those that were far- 
thest removed from the golden mean. Wanting the intermediate 
virtue of true courage, such a character would be, not rash or fool- 


7 Poetics 13.1452 ©36-145368 and 18.1456* 19-25. Athird passage, 25.1461” 
19-21, is important, but I can make only incidental use of it in this review. 
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hardy, but a coward. And so on through the list of vices recorded 
in the Ethics; a character utterly remote from virtue (unless some 
of the vices are incompatible) would be, perhaps, cowardly, intem- 
perate, niggardly, vulgar, mean-minded, ambitionless, spiritless, 
surly, boastful, boorish, shameless, and spiteful. On the con- 
trary, any one possessed of “autonomy of will” cannot in the 
Aristotelian scheme be regarded as wholly without virtue. 

It appears, however, that such “villain-heroes” as arouse for 
Dr. Boyer, not the Aristotelian pity and fear, but some kindred 
emotion or emotions (pp. 92-94) are not without qualities to recom- 
mend them. Macbeth, for example, has, not the Aristotelian 
courage, but something more nearly approaching it than does 
cowardice. 

We are now, I believe, in a position to take up the passage in 
Aristotle which Dr. Boyer thinks is not in keeping with the success- 
ful treatment of the “villain-hero” in a very few out of the many 
Elizabethan plays where “the type” appears, and to append the 
passage which he has neglected to consider. I have little more to 
do than to quote the translation of Bywater and two of his notes, 
and shall content myself with a few subordinate explanations. The 
Greek text is presumably accessible to those who may wish to con- 
sult it. In Bywater’s version Poetics 13.1453* 1-8 reads: 

Nor, on the other hand, should an extremely bad man be seen falling 
from happiness into misery. Such a story may arouse the human feeling in us, 
but it will not move us to either pity or fear; pity is occasioned by undeserved 
misfortune, and fear by that of one like ourselves; so that there will be nothing 
either piteous or fear-inspiring in the situation. 

The passage which Dr. Boyer has neglected, Poetics 18.1456° 
19-25, Bywater thus translates: 

Yet in their Peripeties [representations of a reversal of fortune], as also in 
their simple plots, the poets I mean show wonderful skill in aiming at the kind of 
effect they desire—a tragic situation that arouses the human feeling in one, like 
the clever villain (e. g. Sisyphus) deceived, or the brave wrong-doer worsted. 
This is probable, however, only in Agathon’s sense, when he speaks of the 
probability of even improbabilities coming to pass. 

Here, then, alluding to the “villain-hero,”’ Aristotle does recog- 
nize the success achieved by some of the later Greek poets in doing 
what Shakespeare subsequently did with the clever villain and the 
brave wrong-doer in Richard III and Macbeth. And he suggests 
what one feels with respect to the Machiavellian heroes in Eliza- 
bethan drama, that, though such characters may occasionally be 
found in history, (as we have been taught to look for them in the 
ruling houses of Renaissance Italy), nevertheless they are not 
typical in human life. Doubtless we are to infer, too, that the 
relation between character and downfall is not “probable.” The 
more able and courageous, the less likely are the villain and wrong- 
doer to be deceived and overthrown—only that, according to the 
paradox of Agathon, people do expect it to happen. But the skilful 
dramatist, if he might fare better with a more “ probable”’ situation, 
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may yet, with basic stories of this description, produce an emo- 
tional effect in his audience—some such effect as Dr. Boyer says 
is produced by Macbeth and Richard—but let us not anticipate 
our conclusion. In order to explain the emotion Aristotle refers 
to, we may adduce this note of Bywater: 


The situation having no w46os, actual or prospective, does not arouse any 
kind of tragic emotion; it does not appeal to our “philanthropy,” or our pity, 
or our fears. [Such is the spectacle of a bad man passing from adversity to 
prosperity.) It is assumed here that 7d ¢tAdvOpwrov has some tragic value, 
but not the same as 7d éAcewdv or 7d PoBepdv. Td piddvOpwrov is that which 
appeals to the ¢@iAdvOpwror. The ¢iAdvOpwros, or tender-hearted man, is able 
to feel a certain commiseration even for the wicked in misfortune; this feeling, 
however, is not pity proper, since it lacks the moral basis of all pity, the belief 
that the misfortune is not deserved. This interpretation of 1d gAdvOpwrov 
accords with the use of the term in the context, .. . as well as with the 
ordinary Greek conception of ¢AavOpwria. . . A certain affinity between 
dXavOpwria and pity is recognized in Rhet. 2.13.139019. . . . A very 
different sense has been attached to the word by Twining and others, who sup- 
pose that the situation described as ¢:AévOpwroyr is one that satisfies our sense 
of poetical justice, a true lover of mankind being bound to rejoice at the pun- 
ishment of evil-doers. Any one who remembers what ¢:AavOpwxia meant to 
a Greek, will at once see the improbability of this somewhat artificial rendering 
of 7d @tAdvOpwror in Aristotle.® 

Such is Bywater’s comment on the first of the two passages; in a 
note on the second he recurs to the same point: 

Aristotle’s theory is that the tragic situation should be é\cewér [pitiful] 
—which implies that the sufferer does not deserve his misfortunes; he 
incidentally admits, however, that it may be only @iAdvOpwmror, . . . as it is, 
for instance, when the sufferings of the wicked are put before us in such a way 
as to arouse a certain commiseration or human feeling for the sufferers. The 
later Tragedy would seem to have affected this inferior form of tragic motive.® 

Dr. Boyer has set up a man of straw that he calls “Aristotle,” 
and has laid him low—in vain. Far from disagreeing with the 
Poetics, his interesting analysis of the emotions aroused by the 
villains in Shakespeare and Marlowe tends in the main to illustrate 
the inferences of the Greek critic, and on the whole to substantiate 
the correctness of Bywater’s interpretation. For example, on 
page 52 he says of Marlowe’s Barabas: 

The hero commences his tragic career out of hatred and revenge, pursues 
his plot by guile, but oversteps all bounds of justice and reason in the cruelty 
of his deeds, and is finally taken in his own toils and destroyed. 

That the fall of such a man should fail to stir in us either pity or fear is to 
be expected; but that a man in whom are to be found the above characteristics, 
calculated to produce only hatred, should at any stage of his career touch our 
sympathy, nay, more, rouse a wondering admiration, as Barabas does, is a 
matter for serious consideration. The explanation lies in the fact that Barabas 
is not simply evil; along with the evil he has elements of greatness in his char- 
acter, such as courage, intellect, and marked ability. 

Again, we learn on page 84 that before the murder of the children 
Shakespeare’s Richard “has our sympathy just as Barabas has— 
not the sympathy of pity, unless it be for his physical deformity, 


8 Bywater, p. 214. 
® Bywater, p. 254. 
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but sympathetic understanding”; for (p. 85) “Richard, like Bara- 
bas, not only has bad qualities, but admirable qualities, and admir- 
able in the highest degree.” Or again (pp. 91-92): “We do not 
admire the villain in him, but the great talents [that is, Greek “ vir- 
tues”) which he turns to villainous ends.” Or finally (p. 92): 
“And yet the word pity, because we usually apply the term tothe 
individual, does not adequately express the nature of the emotion 
aroused by the tragedy of Richard III.” As for the revulsion 
which we feel in the presence of gratuitous villainy with no bearing 
on the progress of the story, Dr. Boyer’s language is essentially 
at one with the position taken in the Poetics. If the fag-end of 
Greek tragedy contained as many instances of badly “ motivated” 
wickedness and horror as Dr. Boyer has collected from the Eliza- 
bethan drama outside of Shakespeare, we need not grieve over the 
Alexandrian criticism that sifted them away into oblivion, and has 
spared us the necessity of studying them. There is revolting horror 
enough in Seneca, who clearly reflects, though he doubtless exag- 
gerates, most, or all, of the faults which we find condemned by 
Aristotle in some of the poets of his day. One need not risk an 
answer to the question whether the taste of the Athenian audience 
was ever on quite the same plane as the early Elizabethan with 
respect to similar faults. But we hope that this dissertation does 
not altogether represent the taste of our own day in the conclusion 
(p. 219) that Macbeth “fulfils al/ the requisites of great tragedy.” 
“May we not without high treason,” asks Dowden, “admit that 
Shakespeare at times could write in a tumid style?” May we 
not also admit that the poet here shows wonderful skill in aiming 
at the kind of effect he desires—a tragic situation that arouses the 
human feeling in one, where the brave wrong-doer is worsted— 
but that for the arousing of true pity he chose a better story in 
King Lear, and certainly has shown not inferior skill (one thinks 
of the fourth act in Macbeth) in elaborating it? 

I have given this review its special shape partly in order to bring 
to the attention of students of English the edition of Bywater, 
for they still cling to the suggestive, but at times artificial and 
even sophistical work of Butcher. In the preparation for my own 
rendering of the Poetics, I learned that Butcher can be misleading 
where Bywater is safe and direct. Still, it would not be just to 
leave the reader with the impression that Dr. Boyer’s essay is 
unworthy of notice. On the contrary, it is a promising study, and 
in many ways should be recommended to his fellow-laborers in a 
field so diligently cultivated at the present time as is the Eliza- 
bethan drama. For one thing, the author has not been content 
merely to follow the development of a particular phenomenon with- 
out considering the end or purpose of it in relation to some gen- 
eral standard of value. That I may not seem, however, to neg- 
lect the more restricted interests involved, let me add one or two 
minor suggestions. 
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The origins of the villain in the English drama are not to be 
looked for in history alone, nor, outside of that, only in the Machi- 
avellian and Senecan tradition. There is, for example, a bond of 
affinity between the scheming Ancient, Iago, who sets things in 
motion in Othello in order to plume up his will in double knavery, 
and the scheming slave, derived from Greece, who pulls the strings 
in Plautus and Terence. Besides this, as my friend Professor 
Adams reminds me, one must consider the delight of the Eliza- 
bethan audience in representations of the Jew and the Turk as 
such, when both Jew and Turk, if they were to be in character, 
must be delineated as villains. Finally, we may note that Richard 
the Third is classed with the Histories, and that, as King James 
traced his descent from Banquo, and as Shakespeare’s troupe had 
been taken under the royal patronage, there was a strong historical 
interest attaching to the story of Macbeth at the time of its compo- 
sition. These are matters which should not be lost sight of when 
one is dealing with the tragic catharsis in Shakespeare. 

LANE Cooper. 

Cornell University. 

10 Let me add a few corrections, etc., in a footnote. P.2: the conquering- 
hero type of play”’; cf. p. 66: “We find more of the policy idea in the following.” 
P. 5: in the quotation from Butcher, “brought about, not by a vice or deprav- 
ity,”’ delete “a.” P. 17: delete the side-number “905” transferred to this from 
another book. Pp. 14, 25, the word “psychologized’”—in “she is so well 
psychologized,”’ and the like—is ugly when applied to the delineation of charac- 
ter. P. 25: “next he murders his brother; then his bride; but is finally killed 
by his own sword flying out of its scabbard and sticking in his side”; compare 
p. 31: “Very soon afterwards the denunciations fof Machiavelli] commenced 
and continued until 1559.” P. 33, note 2: for “supra” read “See p. 31, note 2.” 
P. 41: Ego mihimet sum semper proximus: the line may be “Machiavellian” 
in tone, but it goes back at least to Roman comedy, and probably was a maxim 
from Menander;—compare Terence, Andria 635 (4.1.11): heus, proxumus sum 
egomet mihi. P. 52, note: for “Published Macmillan” read “‘ Published by the 
Macmillan Company.” Pp. 241-245, Appendix E: neither here nor in the 
Contents (p. xii) is there any indication that the material comes from Pater- 
icke; we learn the source incidentally in a footnote on page 34. P. 246: “ But- 
cher, S. H. Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts’’; for “ Arts” read “Art.” 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES. Edited by C. 
M. Gayley. Volume III: The Later Contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. (Macmillan, $2 net). 1914. 


The practical success of the first volume of Professor Gayley’s 
Representative English Comedies, evidenced by the publishers’ 
record of reprintings, should afford lively satisfaction to all inter- 
ested in the deeper study of English Drama, and ensure the pros- 
perous completion of one of the most ambitious enterprises recently 
undertaken in this rapidly expanding field. The third volume, 
dealing with ‘the later contemporaries of Shakespeare’ and includ- 
ing plays by Dekker, Middleton and Rowley, Fletcher, Massinger, 
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Brome, and Shirley, may prove in several ways the most distinctly 
useful of the series. Possibly the comedies here reprinted have less 
purely literary value than those in the second volume, of which 
four are the entire or partial work of Ben Jonson. Probably, also, 
the individual essays on the dramatists represented in Volume III do 
not offer much material so completely new as that which has made 
Mr. Pollard’s treatment of John Heywood’s plays and Dr. Bradley’s 
discussion of Gammer Gurton’s Needle in Volume I altogether indis- 
pensable to the student of those works. Yet both the texts and 
the essays in this latest volume are finished examples of ripened 
and delightful scholarship, and they offer secure guidance through 
what is certainly the hardest of all periods of English comedy for 
the undirected reader to traverse. 

If it be not ungracious to pick and choose among the six excel- 
lent introductory essays in the volume, one might point to Sir 
Adolphus Ward’s estimate of Shirley and Professor Baker’s appre- 
ciation of Brome as particularly good examples of the kind of 
criticism most required by the general student to whom Professor 
Gayley’s series is effectively presenting our older comedy. It is 
doubtless most difficult to write with striking novelty about the 
two old favorites, Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday and Massinger’s 
New Way to Pay Old Debts; but Professor Brander Matthews has 
succeeded notably in accentuating the modern quality of the latter 
work, while Professor Lange has treated the other with under- 
standing and sympathy. Nothing that Professor Saintsbury writes 
lacks interest, and the present reviewer has found in his treatment 
of Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, as well as in Butler 
Clarke’s discussion of the Middleton-Rowley Spanish Gipsy, a 
considerable provocation to reading and argument. 

Professor Gayley’s introductory monograph, concluding the 
‘Comparative View of the Fellows and Followers of Shakespeare 
in Comedy’ begun in the second volume, is a notable production, 
documented as it is throughout by the author’s recent brilliant 
investigation of the ‘Beaumont-Fletcher’ group of plays. Mr. Gay- 
ley’s humanity is as broad as his scholarship, and both qualities are 
copiously displayed in his very successful interpretation of Jaco- 
bean and Caroline comedy. The plays of Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Massinger, Shirley, and their minor contemporaries have in the 
past been far less read, one feels sure, than discussed. The general 
encomiums pronounced on these writers by nineteenth century 
enthusiasts like Lamb and Swinburne have indeed reacted very 
unfavorably in producing a kind of lip-service incapable of devel- 
opment into real understanding or appreciation. The fact is that 
the vast majority of the comedies of Fletcher’s school are not 
poetry in the sense in which Marlowe’s and Peele’s plays are, or 
dramatic literature in the sense in which all the best of Jonson’s 
are; and their tacit acceptance as such has bred among many who 
have tried to read them only a critical discomfort and ultimate 
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neglect. Professor Gayley’s summary, which not even the over- 
modest smallness of the type can make hard reading, should do an 
immense service to the works criticized by placing them once for 
all in proper focus. His final estimate is both courageous and con- 
vincing: 

‘Not more than three or four of the half-hundred comic drama- 
tists that surrounded and succeeded Shakespeare attained with any 
degree of steadiness to the vision splendid and creative which pos- 
terity treasures. They are Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer. A few others, intermittently, produced comedy that is also 
literature—Dekker, Chapman, Marston, Middleton and Rowley, 
Shirley, and Brome; but little of their work in comedy is of that 
literary pre-eminence which commands the interest or respect of 
the English-speaking public of the present age—still less of the 
public of other nationalities. Not more than a dozen of the four 
hundred and thirty-five comedies produced by the fellows and fol- 
lowers of Shakespeare between 1590 and 1642 are absolute litera- 
ture; and the dozen are the work of three or four men. The restare 
of historic interest, or of interest to the student of dramatic tech- 
nique, or to the virtuoso who scours the woods for some fortuitous 
poetic bloom. The apathetic ignorance of the average student in 
regard of this province of the English drama is not immoderately 
to be deplored. It is much more likely to be dissipated if the under- 
brush be cleared away, and that part of the overgrowth which is 
rotten and unsightly consigned to the flames, than if scholars con- 
tinue to pretend that the whole forest is of magic worth. The 
remnant, not of doubtful import nor vicious luxuriance, will 
stand out compelling the admiration that it richly deserves.’ 

Throughout the essay, Professor Gayley does boldly attempt to 
‘clear away the under-brush’ by holding up the plays he treats, not 
against the intangible and deceptive ‘spirit of the age,’ as has been 
too much the practice, but by subjecting them to the test of per- 
manent literary and dramatic standards. The result is a distinct 
clearing of the critical atmosphere. On the whole, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Gayley seems inclined to demand for his playwrights rather 
’ less than the average reader can honestly concede. The candid 
dispraise of Middleton on p. xxiv f. should go far to stimulate 
genuine understanding of that now too vaguely be-praised satirist: 

‘The portrayal of manners and characters,’ he says, ‘is vivid. 
But the manners are not of England, or even of London, at the 
core. ... These comedies are cinematographs of immorality, 
not cast upon canvas with a view to the profit that may be derived 
from the pathetic or satiric exposure of frailty, but to the delight 
that attends the apotheosis of irreverence, wantonness and filth. 
The more successful the apotheosis, the greater the libel upon the 
genuine spirit of contemporary England. The spirit that showed 
itself in the continual condemnation of the stage by the great mass 
of puritans and by the city council of London—the spirit that 
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breathes in the non-dramatic poetry of the day, in the sweet uncon- 
scious joy of life, the pastoral innocence, of Browne of Tavistock, 
in the fervid verse of Giles Fletcher. This was the age of Florio’s 
Montaigne, and Bacon’s essays, of the elevated polity of Hooker 
and the forthright preaching of John Donne. In the year that the 
unspeakable Family of Love and the foolish Your Five Gallants 
were acting and printing, the separatist fore-fathers of the New 
England colonies were sailing for Amsterdam. A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside and Any Thing for a Quiet Life were still freshly regaling 
the kind of London audience that liked that kind of thing in the 
year when the Puritans were leaving Leyden for the New World. 
The common people of that time did not like the concupiscent 
play, nor have we any proof that the literary classes hungered for 
it. It was popular in the atmosphere of Hampton Court, Green- 
wich, and Whitehall, but not immoderately desired. Between 
1604 and 1625 only one of Middleton’s London comedies is acted 
at Court, and that the least offensive, The Trick. But, on the 
other hand, three of his romantic comedies and the noble tragedy, 
The Changeling, have a hearing, and, time and again, the best of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher.’ 

Throughout the monograph, the moral issues, generally slurred 
in considerations of this period, are trenchantly presented—always 
in their bearing on permanent art values. ‘I fear that the much 
reading of decadent drama,’ observes Professor Gayley (p. lxv) 
‘sometimes impairs the critical perception. In making allowance 
for what masquerades as historical probability one frequently ac- 
cepts human improbabilities, and condones what should be con- 
demned — even from the dramatic point of view.’ ‘I have found it 
so in my own case,’ he modestly adds. Yet any student who has 
honestly attempted to make cosmos out of the world presented by 
Fletcher and Massinger will feel a very grateful satisfaction in the 
clearsightedness with which the writer applies his many subtly differ- 
entiated epithets: feculent, latrinal, esurient, hircine, and the like. 
The net result of such criticism is by no means wholly or mainly 
negative. It is an immeasurable advantage to know what Pro- 
fessor Gayley proves: that one may make the entire tour of Stuart 
comedy without leaving one’s moral and common sense behind, 
and that the application, even rigorously, of the rules of social and 
dramatic decency, instead of nullifying, largely increases the lit- 
erary value of the tour. 

TUCKER BROOKE. 


Yale University. 
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DER MITTELENGLISCHE VERSROMAN UBER RICHARD 
LOWENHERZ, edited by Karl Brunner; Wiener Beitrige 
zur Englischen Philologie, vol. XLII; 1913. 


In this volume we have a long needed critical edition of the 
romance of Richard Coeur de Lion, first printed by Weber in his 
Metrical Romances, vol. II, in the year 1803. It has on the whole 
been strangely neglected by scholars, and the edition by Professor 
Hausknecht, long promised by the E. E. T. S., is not yet forthcom- 
ing. It has, however, been treated at some length by various 
scholars. In 1883 H. L. D. Ward in his Catalogue of the Romances 
in the British Museum, vol. I, p. 946, pointed out a fact of much 
significance for the study of the romance, namely, that Thomasde 
Multon and Fulke Doilly are to be identified with two knights of 
the district of Holland in southern Lincolnshire, who flourished 
between 1190 and 1240. In 1890 G. H. Needler’s Richard Coeur de 
Lion in Literature noted certain important variations between the 
Mss. In the same year Kélbing in his introduction to Arthour and 
Merlin, pp. LX to CV, made out a case for the identity of the author 
of the Richard romance with the author of Kung Alisaunder and 
Arthour and Merlin. In 1891 an attempt was made by Jentzsch 
in Englische Studien, XV, pp. 161 ff., to show the dependence of 
the romance upon certain chronicles. In 1897 Gaston Paris in 
Romania, XXVI, pp. 353 ff., completely overthrew Jentzsch’s 
thesis, and was the first to attempt an analysis of the structure of 
the romance and a history of its development. 

The edition we have before us is the result of a careful collation 
of the seven manuscripts and the two extant sixteenth century 
printed editions. The text used as a basis is that of the Caius 
College manuscript 175/96 used by Weber. The apparatus criticus 
includes a table classifying the manuscripts and incunabula, an 
examination of the historicity of the narrative and of the origin of 
the unhistorical motifs, some conjectures as to the author of the 
original Middle English version, meager notes mainly referring to 
parallels with other romances, and a list of proper names. 

It is much to be regretted that instead of a complete glossary 
which would have been a permanent service to Middle English 
scholars of every country the editor has seen fit to supply a list of 
words which are said to be lacking in Strattmann-Bradley, most 
of which, however, are to be found there differently spelt, and a 
German translation of the poem, which at most is only a conven- 
ience for a limited group of scholars. With this notable exception, 
however, this edition provides adequate critical material and in 
general shows wide, laborious, and accurate research. 

Several improvements can, however, be suggested in the list 
of proper names. The analysis of the structure of the romance 
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is to be disputed. Furthermore, its development can be more 
clearly traced, I believe, than Dr. Brunner has done. 

As for the proper names, Archane is probably a corruption of 
Archas, a fortified town of some importance, near Tripoli. 

Doseper is explained on p. 465 as “die zwélf Ritter von Artur’s 
Tafelrunde.” Now the ordinary meaning is, of course, the twelve 
peers of Charlemagne, and this case is no exception, for the lines 
run: 

Off Rowelond and off Olyver, 
And off every Doseper. 

The usual identification is lacking in the case of Randulph the 
Glanvyles, of whom it is merely said that he “kommt als Kreuz- 
fahrer vor Akkon.”’ It would not be superfluous to state that he 
was chief justiciar of England under Henry II. 

The note on William Longespee is unfortunate in that it confuses 
the third and fourth earls of Salisbury, both of that name. It is 
the third earl who was the natural son of Henry II and whose 
widow founded Lacock (misprinted Lancock) Abbey. But it is 
the fourth earl who is the hero of the Anglo-Norman poem. It 
seems impossible to determine which of the earls is referred to. 
Neither of them took part in the Third Crusade. Now while the 
third earl is mentioned by several chroniclers of the doubtful 
authority as present at Damietta in 1218,' certain it is that no 
William Longespee became famous as a crusader till the fourth 
earl fought and died near Damietta in 1250. Since the name is 
mentioned five times,’ four times in parts presumably translated 
from the Anglo-Norman, the establishment of the point that the 
reference applies to the fourth earl would of course indicate a very 
late date for the Anglo-Norman poem. But there seems to be no 
evidence to prove which of the two earls is meant. 

Maydenes-Castel is perhaps to be identified with a Castrum 
Puellarum in the Principality of Antioch, near Dana.’ Its modern 
Turkish name is Kisliz Kalessi. It is, of course, to be objected 
that the name stands in a list of places in southern Palestine. 

The note on John the Neel should have stated that the historical 
Jean de Nesle wasa hero not of the Third, but of the Fourth Cru- 
sade. 

Safrane is the name of a hamlet near Acre, to which pilgrims 
resorted in the twelfth century.‘ 

The note on Sawdon states that the “Cheff Sawdon of Hethen- 
ysse”” mentioned in lines 5383 and following is not Saladin, and 
the same statement appears on p. 72. It is, of course, worthy of 
notice that for a space of 450 lines Saladin is never called by his 
name but is referred to as above or as in 5751 as “the Sawdon, that 


1 Dict. Nat. Biog., XII, p. 116 f. 

2 1816, 4871, 5808, 6141, 7061. 

* E. Rey, Colonies Franques de Syrie, p. 335. 
* Tbid., p. 494. 
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cheef was told of Damas.” This I believe to be amply explained 
by the fact that the interpolator is here taking over a well known 
story and is probably transferring directly the names that occurred 
in his source. But that Saladin is meant cannot well be doubted, 
for the French and Italian versions of the treacherous gift tradi- 
tion, as Dr. Brunner himself admits, ascribe the treachery to 
Saladin; moreover in lines 5151 f. we read, 
pus pe Sawdon (Saladin without question) wip dolour 
Ffledde ffro pe batayle off Arsour; 
then after an interval describing Richard’s taking of Nynyve, which 
makes no allusion to Saladin, we have the lines 5383 f. 
The cheff Sawdon of Hepenysse 
To Babyloyne was flowen jwysse. 

Dr. Brunner argues on p. 72, that this is not Saladin because the 
cheff Sawdon “wird von Richard getétet, wihrend Saladin bald 
nachher wieder auftritt.” It is true that Saladin somewhat 
abruptly bobs up after Richard has left him wounded on the field. 
but there is nothing in the account of the combat as given by the 
best texts to indicate that the wound was fatal. Although a late 
MS. has corrupted the phrase “a dynt of dede” in line 5768 “to a 
dynt of deth,” nothing in the authentic text points to the death 
of the Sawdon, and as I have already shown there is excellent 
evidence to prove that the cheff Sawdon is Saladin. 

Dr. Brunner suggests that the city Taboret, in his note on the 
name is “wohl mit dem Berge Tabor in Zusammenhang zu bring- 
en.” Is it not more likely that the city of Tiberias, called in 
medieval literature Tabarie, is meant? 

Touroun is without doubt the important fortress of Toron near 
Tyre.® 

Finally, we could have wished that Dr. Brunner had told us more 
of Vrrake than that he was a “Romanheld.” The name occurs in 
line 6730, and the alternative reading Cidrake or Sydrake is offered 
by two manuscripts and the printed editions. There is not much 
to choose between these two readings since neither of them is 
appropriate in a list of romance heroes. Sere Vrrake makes non- 
sense since Urake is the name of a lady in the story of Partonope of 
Blois® and the Roumans de Sidrach, as it is sometimes called, is the 
account, enormously popular in its day, of the prophecies of a 
fabulous philosopher, Sidrach.’ In either case we have an in- 
stance where the composer has inserted a familiar name for the 
sake of rhyme without knowing exactly to whom the name belonged. 

We must now turn to the larger question of the development and 
structure of the romance. In common with his predecessors, 
Dr. Brunner on p. 17, referring to lines 21, 5100, and 7028, states 


5 Tbid., p. 499. 
‘E. E. T. S., ed. Bédtker, 1. 6187. 
7 Histoire Littéraire, XXXI, pp. 285 ff. 
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that the original basis of the romance is a lost Anglo-Norman poem. 
On pp. 21 and 23 he implies that conformity to the facts of history 
is one criterion by which the substance of this Anglo-Norman 
source can be distinguished from later interpolations. Concern- 
ing its date and verse-form he hazards nothing, and his reasoning 
that the author was a cleric based upon the fact that courtly ele- 
ments are lacking (pp. 68 ff.) and on the fact that two lines are 
given to a description of the mass (note on |. 22) is not to me 
convincing. The date, placed by Gaston Paris at about 1230, is 
rendered, as I have said, very dubious by the fact that no William 
Longespee attained renown as a Crusader till 1250, and it must 
remain open till new evidence accumulates. 

In determining what parts of the Middle English poem represent 
the Anglo-Norman original, Dr. Brunner has made one assignment 
upon which I must take issue with him. He adopts as one of his 
criteria on this question, as I have said, general conformity to the 
facts of history, and consistently observes it with the outstanding 
exception of Il. 35-1268. These contain the fabulous accounts of 
Richard’s birth, the tournament with De Multon and Doilly, the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Richard’s imprisonment by the Em- 
peror of Almayn, including the adventures of Margery, Wardrewe, 
and the lion, and finally the ransoming. Despite the glimmerings 
of historical fact here and there, all of this is manipulated tradition 
or pure fiction. By the criterion of historicity, then, ll. 35-1268 
do not represent a part of the Anglo-Norman poem. 

Let us employ another criterion which Dr. Brunner himself refers 
to on pp. 19, 20, and 21, and elaborates on pp. 35 f., namely Reim- 
brechung or the split couplet. For instance on p. 21 in regard to 
the account of the siege of Babylon and other passages he says: 
“Gegen die Unspriinglichkeit dieser Stellen spricht ausser der 
Technik der Reimbrechung auch, dass in ihnen K6nig Philipp 
auftritt, der historisch und nach 6 schon abgereist war.” We 
gather from pp. 35 f. that Dr. Brunner means by Reimbrechung a 
couplet where there is a sharp break in the sense after the first line 
(indicated usually by colon or period) and where either one line 
or both are closely connected by the sense with what precedes or 
follows the couplet. To cite an example, ll. 3490-93: 

[Ffor my loue bes alle glad,] 
And lokes 3e be well at eese! 


Why kerue je now3t of joure mese, 
[And eetes ffaste as j doo?] 


As he seems to imply, though without direct statement to that 
effect, Dr. Brunner believes the verse technique of the translator 
of the Anglo-Norman romance shows few cases of split couplet, 
while that of the interpolator shows many. Before applying his 
own test to the portion in dispute I must deplore the intrusion of 
many inaccuracies into Dr. Brunner’s treatment of the subject 
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of “ Reimbrechung”’ on pp. 35 and 36.8 In some cases, however, it 
should be borne in mind that to distinguish cases of split couplet 
is in some degree an arbitrary matter, and the conclusions of two 
men equally conscientious may vary somewhat. Let us then use 
this test of Reimbrechung upon three passages—one from an 
admittedly original passage, one from an admitted interpolation, 
and one from the portion of the poem in dispute. First, let us 
take parts of the poem chosen by Dr. Brunner as examples of the 
translations from the French, ll. 1667-2650, 2683-3040, 3125-3176, 
and 3227-3346. In these 1506 lines Brunner finds 34 cases of 
Reimbrechung; I find 40. If the latter be accepted, the proportion 
of couplets that are split is 40 out of 753 or 5.3%. Taking now 
another passage selected by him to represent the interpolations, 
ll. 3347-3698, Brunner finds in these 352 lines 42 cases of Reimbrech- 
ung; I find 40. 40 split couplets out of 176 gives an average of 
22.4%. Turning at last to our debatable ground, let us see whether 
here the technique of the couplet resembles that of the original 
translator or that of the interpolator. Let us select the longest 
passages common to both a and 3 versions, namely, 591-652, 751- 
926, 1019-1056. In these lines I find 22 split couplets out of 138, 
an average of 16%. By this test, then, ll. 35-1268 are the work, 
not of the translator, but of the interpolator. 

I have noted a further characteristic of the parts translated from 
the Anglo-Norman which distinguishes them from the later accre- 
tions. This is the fact that in parts of the English poem which 
admittedly represent the French source twice as many couplets 
ending in French rhyme words are found as are found in other 
parts. This high proportion of French rhyme words increases 
towards the end of the poem; for instance, in the passage ll. 5189- 
5912, which do not have a French source, 26 rhymes are French; in 
an equal number of lines, 6059-6722, 6743-6802, which are trans- 
lated from the French, 64 rhymes are French. The average in the 
first case is 7.2, in the second 17.7. Let us select now from the 
disputed portion three of the longest passages common to both 
versions, namely, ll. 591-645, 751-926, and 1019-1056. In these 
256 lines there are but four couplets whose rhyme words are French 
namely, 595, 623, 829, 915. Out of 128 couplets then only 3.1% 
show French rhymes. By this test also the disputed portion 
belongs among the interpolations, and was no part of the Anglo- 


8 In the first place, Dr. Brunner does not seem to realize that if one speaks 
of a passage, ll. 3347 to 3698, for example, |. 3347 is included, and the total 
number of lines is not 351 but 352. Accordingly, when in the third line of his 
discussion he gives the total number of lines in four passages, he should say 
not 1502, but 1506. In the second place, Dr. Brunner professes to choose 
passages given alike in both versions a and 6, but in the third passage which he 
mentions, I. 3129-50 show widely variant readings in the two versions. Final- 
ly, in the list of cases of Reimbrechung he should consistently refer to 2641 and 
2591 instead of 2642 and 2592: 2091 must be an error for 2089, 2119 for 2117, 
2401 for 2399, 2459 for 2457, 2719 for 2717, and 2001 for some unknown number. 
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Norman original. Its lack of conformity to history, its profusion of 
split couplets, its lack of French rhymes, all point to one conclu- 
sion. 

Nor are these the only reasons for regarding the passage as an 
interpolation. The writer of the passages which Dr. Brunner recog- 
nizes as interpolations shows a striking interest in the persons and 
subjects which the writer of the disputed portion affects. This 
by itself proves nothing, but its value is cumulatively strong. The 
interpolator has carried on the story of Richard’s captivity which 
we find in the disputed portion to its conclusion in Richard’s 
revenge. The towns of Babyloyne, Nynyve, Sudan Turry, Ebedy, 
Castel Orglyous, Taboret, and Archane, mentioned together in the 
disputed portion, all are chosen by the interpolator to figure largely 
in his contributions to the poem. Finally, Thomas de Multon and 
Fulke Doilly, the obscure knights of the Holland district, who 
play such a brilliant role in the disputed portion are likewise the 
favorites of the interpolator. How would Dr. Brunner explain 
this? He would have to maintain that the poet, or possibly his 
translator, had been under obligations to the descendants of these 
worthies and had extolled their imaginary exploits in the disputed 
portion; later on, the interpolator finding these gentlemen so promi- 
nent in his story felt constrained to make them play a heroic part 
in his own contributions. The first objection to such a theory is 
that if the Anglo-Norman poet had gone so far as to laud his 
benefactors to the skies in the opening parts of his romance he would 
occasionally have mentioned them later on, but in the Anglo- 
Norman poet’s undisputed work their names do not occur. Sec- 
ondly, had the interpolator had merely a perfunctory interest in 
De Multon and Doilly as names in the manuscript before him, we 
could hardly account for the knowledge of the family of Doilly 
hinted at in line 4539 f. 

Jhon Doyly, Sere Foukes nevewe, 
A jong kny3t off gret vertew. 

Another piece of evidence, itself, almost valueless, but in com- 
bination with others corroborative of our contention is the fact 
that the earliest text, that of the Auchinleck MS, which Dr. Brunner 
calls L, breaks off after the introductory 34 lines and picks up the 
ragged edge of the narrative. Now this ragged edge shows, of 
course, that the scribe of Z, found a defect in the MS he was copy- 
ing; a number of lines torn out or blotted. Now if we found a 
ragged edge, an abrupt snapping off, at the other end of the gap, 
we should naturally believe that a large number of pages contain- 
ing the disputed portion had existed in the MS copied and had been 
lost or mutilated. This was Dr. Brunner’s conclusion. But we 
do not find a ragged edge at the other end of the gap. Instead we 
find the introduction neatly closed, and at precisely the point where, 
on the basis of the evidence already brought forward, we should 
suppose that interpolated matter had found its way into the other 
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MSS. We find L silent on all the disputed portion, and the some- 
what jerky continuation at |. 1287 would seem to point then to 
only an accidental hiatus of a few lines in the MS which the scribe 
of L had before him. That MS we may conclude never included 
lines 35-1268. 

Over against the evidence of L, however, must be set the evidence 
of three later MSS (called by the editor D, A, and H). In his 
valuable comparative table of the seven MSS on pp. 15-17 Dr. 
Brunner shows clearly that they fall into two groups, a and b. a, 
being much fuller, is made the basis of the printed text, but contains 
most of the material which is due to interpolation. The 6 MSS 
exclude practically all the interpolated matter, though retaining 
ll. 35-1268.’ These three MSS, D, A, and H, which preserve for 
the greater part of the poem the form and content of the original 
translation, would lead us to include in it the disputed portion. 
This is the consideration which doubtless weighed with Dr. Brun- 
ner. But without the support of internal evidence such as I have 
endeavored to marshal on the other side, the witness of the MSS 
is of slight importance. Let us examine then the aditional evi- 
dence which Dr. Brunner adduces in support of his position. 

As I stated at the outset of this paper, Gaston Paris was the 
firs: who attempted systematically to distinguish the translation 
of the Anglo-Norman romance from later accretions; it was he who 
first placed ll. 35-1268 among the accretions.* This position 
Dr. Brunner assails on pp. 18 f. of his book. According to him it 
rests (1) on the authority of the Auchinleck MS, which he calls L; 
(2) on the fact that Richard’s fabulous parentage, contained in 
the other MSS and omitted by L, is inconsistent with the mention 
of his real mother in version 4, 1. 2040/2; (3) on the fact that the 
imprisonment of Richard by the Emperor of Almayn, contained in 
the other MSS but omitted by J, is inconsistent with the Duke of 
Austria’s vow of revenge in the latter part of the poem, which sug- 
gests that the imprisonment is yet to come. The second and third 
pieces of evidence Dr. Brunner meets, in my opinion satisfactorily; 
and as I have said, the witness of the Auchinleck MS, if it stood 
alone, would be worthless. But Dr. Brunner fails to give credit 
to Gaston Paris for two powerful arguments, which are explicitly 
stated by him in his discussion of this passage, and which I have 
made use of; the wildly unhistorical character of the portion, and 
the prominence given to Doilly and De Multon therein. These 
arguments our editor does not meet at all. 

Does he hold in reserve cogent reasons for the attribution of 
this disputed portion to the Anglo-Norman poet? On p. 19 he 
sets forth the sole support he has for the evidence of the three MSS 
on this point. But the fact that the writer of 1. 1816, which pre- 
sumably represents the original version, says that William Longespee 


* Romania, 1897, pp. 356-8. 
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won his name by his valor on Christmas Day at Messina, is not 
enough to prove that the writer of the original version had a habit 
of accounting for the sobriquets of his heroes by particular exploits; 
far less does it prove that therefore he must be identified with the 
composer of the lion’s heart episode in the disputed portion, from 
which Richard took his name. 

On the basis then of the unhistorical nature of the episodes, the 
scarcity of French rhymes, the profusion of split couplets, and the 
community of subject matter with admitted interpolations, which 
characterize this portion of the poem, we are justified in regarding 
it as an interpolation. In consequence, we may say that the 
Auchinleck MS version, had it come down to us unmutilated, would 
have represented the original translation from the Anglo-Norman, 
with the exception of the first 24 lines, which are clearly rehandled, 
and the loss of 38 lines. 

I am inclined to agree with Dr. Brunner that where in this por- 
tion (ll. 35-1268) the a version differs from the 0, as it frequently 
does, the a version is the more authentic. There are four reasons 
which influence me. In the first place, it seems to me more likely 
that the man who composed the account of Richard’s stalking into 
Modard’s hall, holding the bleeding lion’s heart, of his salting and 
devouring it before the king on the dais, is the same who composed 
the gustful accounts of Richard’s cannibalistic exploits. In the 
second place, it is scarcely conceivable that the composer, whom we 
take to have been connected with the families of De Multon and 
Doilly, would have consistently brought the prowess of these two 
heroes into disadvantageous contrast with that of Richard, leaving 
it to a redactor to reverse the distribution of martial honors in 
favor of the Lincolnshire lords. Thirdly, Richard’s selection of 
these two knights to accompany him to Palestine is better motiva- 
ted if they have surpassed the other contestants by knocking him 
out of his saddle, than if, as in the 4 version, they themselves have 
succumbed to Richard like the rest. In the fourth place, the a 
version is neatly fitted on to the opening of the original translation, 
whereas the 6 version skips this opening. Are we to believe that 
this omission is the deliberate choice of the Lincolnshire poet and 
that the redactor reinserted this passage into the a MSS? Or are 
we to believe that the better welded junction is the work of the 
Lincolnshire poet, and that the omission in the other version is 
due to a failure of memory on the part of the redactor? The latter 
hypothesis, tallying as it does with the inept and ineffective char- 
acter of the d version of Il. 35 to 1268 already noted, seems additional 
evidence of its unauthenticity. Indeed I can hardly escape the im- 
pression that throughout this early part of the poem the 0d version 
is a feeble endeavor, partly to record a hazy memory, and partly to 
reconstruct the far more vigorous, ample, and pointed version of 
these fabulous incidents contained in the a MSS. 
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If this impression be justified, the relation of the d and a versions 
taken as a whole seems to be this. The archetype of the a MSS 
was probably the copy taken down from the lips of the Lincolnshire 
poet, embodying both his revision of the translation from the 
Anglo-Norman chronicle and his many additions thereto. The 
archetype of the 6 MSS was probably produced by a scribe, who 
having a faded recollection of the a version in his mind and a MS 
of the translation from the Anglo-Norman chronicle in his posses- 
sion, prefixed his feeble reconstruction of the earlier incidents in 
the former to a faithful transcript of the latter. 

After this examination of the evidence let me put concisely what 
parts of the Middle English romance as we have it in this edition 
correspond to the Anglo-Norman chronicle, what are the additions 
of the Kentish translator: of the remainder the a version prob- 
ably represents the contribution of the Lincolnshire poet. 

I. Translation from the Anglo-Norman: 1269-1341, L 1342 /1-3, 
b 1057 /129-131, 1430-1436, 6 1437/1-4, 1667-2039, 6 2040/1-13, 
2042-2649, b 2650/1-12, 2683-3040, 3125-3128, 6 3129/1-10, 3151- 
3176, b 3177/1-6, 3229-3346, b 3346/1-36, 3699-3758, 4817-5188, 
5931-5950, 6 5950 /1-28, 5951-7212. 

II. Addition of Kentish translator: 1-34. 


We come now to the subject of the dialect and its bearing upon 
the question of the structure and authorship of the poem. As 
Kdlbing first pointed out, there is a mixture of Kentish and Midland 
forms in the poem. Turning again to the examination of the 
rhyme-words, in which the original forms usually survive the 
changes of the copyist, we find that the distinctively Kentish forms 
are to be found for the most part in the work of the translator, and 
the distinctively Midland forms in the work of the interpolator. 
For the following lists I acknowledge my debt to Kélbing and Brun- 
ner. 

The distinctively Kentish feature, A. S. y>e is found in the 
following lines of the original translation: 1372, 1749, 1870, 1923, 
2011, 2283, 2638, 2877, 4351, 4870, 5971, 6096, 6154, 6160, 6320, 
6382, 6620, 6825. 

It also appears in the following lines from the interpolated 
passages: 384, 421, 1091, 3811, 3841, 4158, 4262, 4351, 4602, 
4718, 4724,4759. Five of these, however, namely, 3811, 4158, 4262, 
4718, and 4759, represent the word schet, which the evidence of 
Chaucer shows to have been a very common Midland form. Of 
the Kentish forms, then, 18 appear in the translation from the 
Anglo-Norman, and 7 in the interpolations. 

Let us next examine the cases where the characteristic Midland 
feature, A. S. y>i, appears. We find that this feature is more 
common in the interpolated passages. In them the following 
cases occur: 92, 148, 264, 498, 766, 1392, 1543, 1586, 3376, 3415, 
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3423, 3438, 3507, 3527, 3693, 4096, 4113, 4187, 4223, 4272, 4368, 
4420, 4502, 4734, 4785, 4797, 5793, 5859, 5896. 

The following cases occur in the original translation: 1320, 1325, 
2631, 2807, 2906, 3191, 4856, 4896, 5140, 6309, 6770, 7020, 7140. 
Accordingly, we find 29 Midland forms in the interpolations and 
13 Midland forms in the original translation. 

Furthermore the Midland ending of the present participle,-ande, 
is confined to the interpolated passages (Il. 1267, 1522, 3391, and 
3430). The Kentish ending, -inde, is confined to the original trans- 
lation (Il. 2048, 2556). 

The conclusion can hardly be escaped, then, that the translator 
of the Anglo-Norman chronicle lived in the neighborhood of Kent, 
while the interpolator, as would naturally be inferred from his con- 
nection with the baronial families of Lincolnshire, habitually used 
the Midland dialect. 

Kélbing’s array of parallel passages from the three romances 
King Alisaunder, Arthour and Merlin, and Richard Coeur de Lion, 
hints strongly at identity of authorship." Dr. Brunner, although 
in his notes he contributes a number of parallels himself, risks no 
theory in explanation of them. I find in the work of the Kentish 
translator the following parallels with the Kentish poem, Arthour 
and Merlin: li. 1900, 1933, 2537, 2543, 2788, 3019, 3024, 5120, 
6048, 6493, 6497, 6587, 6632, 6842, 7014. I find in the interpola- 
tions, the following parallels: ll. 424, 1246, 4431, 4528, 4552, 5614, 
5658, 5756, 5816, 5858. These latter resemblances may perhaps 
be accounted for by the supposition that the Lincolnshire minstrel 
found included in his MS of Richard Coeur de Lion the other 
romance by the same author, and consciously or unconsciously 
transferred some of its lines and similes to his own composition. 
Whether the descant on the pleasures of May beginning line 3759 
was likewise due to the influence of Arthour and Merlin and King 
Alisaunder, in which many similar passages are to be found, cannot 
be determined, since such lyrical prefaces are by no means con- 
fined to the work of the Kentish poet. 

The supposition that the composer of the interpolations was a 
minstrel rests upon the hints of professional feeling in ll. 673-676 
and 3777. That he wrote not before but after 1300 is evidenced 
by his frequent use of the word basinet (Il. 403, 569, 4554, 4562, 
5308), a piece of armor which did not come into use till the turn of 
the century. As was to be inferred from his fantastic treatment 
of De Multon and Doilly, he could never have known them in 
person but knew of them as the ancestors of his patrons and 
contemporaries of the Lion Heart. It is not known whether he 
had any basis for ascribing to them a part in the Third Crusade. 
An interesting fact linking together the two knightly families of 
Lincolnshire has come to my notice and explains their association 


10 Arthour and Merlin, pp. LX XIII ff. 
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in the work of the minstrel. Lambert de Multon, son of Thomas, 
married as his second wife Geffrey de Oilli’s widow, Ida. Lambert’s 
son, Thomas, was the founder of the branch of the family called 
the De Multons of Egremont and his seat was on the ancestral 
domain at Moulton near Spalding." Unfortunately Dugdale does 
not furnish the dates of Lambert’s marriage and death. 

The interpolator must have been a man of rather wide acquain- 
tance with the romantic literature and the popular traditions of his 
time, and his mingling of the two strains is closely akin to that 
which characterizes Fulk Fitzwarin. As Dr. Brunner has shown 
so fully, the Lincolnshire minstrel has, in the absence of historical 
knowledge, picked up every bit of amusing and thrilling tradition 
concerning Richard. With some skill he has, combined these with 
the sober Kentish poem and with long and glowing tales of the deeds 
of his patrons. He is, then, while a good chooser and a spirited 
redactor of literary materials, by no means an original composer. 
It will, I think, be of interest to examine and set down in order 
certain indications we have as to the sources, probably transmitted 
orally, which directly or indirectly influenced him. In this, of 
course, I draw largely upon Dr. Brunner’s excellent treatment on, 
pp. 60-66, 71 f. 

King Henry’ s unwillingness to marry and his reluctant acquies- 
cence in the desires of his barons (ll. 45-52) is paralleled in many 
medieval tales, for instance, Cliges. The wondrous ship (Il. 60- 
72) is found in ‘Guigemar and Perlesvaus. The unholy character of 
King Henry’s bride, who gives birth to Richard and John (Il. 75- 
234), is an elaboration of a common tale concerning a demon wife, 
which had fastened itself particularly upon the house of Anjou. 
The three days tournament (Il. 251-426) occurs in many romances. 
Richard’s disguise as a pilgrim (ll. 593-650) recalls the story of Guy 
of Warwick. His imprisonment by the King of Almayn is a dis- 
torted account of the historical seizure of Richard by the Duke of 
Austria. A detail of the capture, the roasting of the fowl, (ll. 657- 
662) seems to be a variant of the tradition found in the semi-his- 
torical Livre d’Eracles. The exchange of buffets (Il. 752-798) is, 
of course, a common folk motif. The struggle with the lion (Il. 
1057-1102) has a parallel in a feat of Cuchulinn’s.“ As I have 
shown in the Publications of the Modern Language Association, 1915, 
pp. 514 ff., Richard was probably already the hero of this legend 
by the date when the Chertsey Tiles were designed, that is, about 
1270. The episode of forbidding the sale of fuel (Il. 1477-1502) 
is to be met in Aimeri de Narbonne, in Wace’s Geste des Normanz, 
and in several chronicles. The two rings that preserve from 
drowning and burning (ll. 1637-1646) are a traditional motif. The 


“ Dugdale, Baronage, I, p. 568. 


” Bricriu’s Feast, ed. G. Henderson, p. 107. Brought to my attention by 
Dr. Gertrude Schoepperle. 
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way in which Richard is fed upon Saracen’s flesh and finds it 
delicious (Il. 3041-3226) corresponds closely to a part of the Chanson 
d’Antioche; and his serving up of Saracen prisoners as a meal to their 
country men (Il. 3363-3562) finds a parallel in Ademar de Chabannes. 
By the way, it is an ironical comment on attempts at racial dis- 
tinction that Ten Brink found these cannibalistic feats of Richard 
particularly John Bullish. Gaston Paris has shown very fully how 
the motif of Saladin’s gift of a horse sprang from an incident related 
in the Estoire de la Guerre Sainte concerning the fighting near Jaffa. 
In the Publications of the Modern Language Association, 1915, p. 
513, I have suggested that there was also an independent legend 
concerning the overthrow of Saladin by Richard in single combat, 
which appears in a bare form in the early fourteenth century chron- 
icles of Peter de Langtoft and Walter de Hemingburgh. At any 
rate a “duellum Regis Ricardi’’ was sufficiently well known by 1250 
to take its place in a series of battle pieces painted on the walls of 
the royal palace at Clarendon. It had probably been combined 
with the treacherous gift motif by the date of the Chertsey Tiles, 
that is, about 1270. As I have said, the consistent reference to 
Saladin as the Sawdon throughout the account of the encounter 
before Babylon (Il. 5383-5827) strongly suggests that this passage 
consists largely of borrowed material, modified slightly as by the 
introduction of De Multon and Doilly in ll. 5812 f. 

This romance is an interesting case where genealogy, linguistics, 
parallel passages, manuscripts, archaeology, all furnish bits of evi- 
dence on the problems of its development. Though all the early 
stages have been lost with the exception of the Auchinleck fragment, 
we can trace the Anglo-Norman chronicle, the translation of it by 
a Kentishman, who was also the translator of an Alexander and an 
Arthur romance, and the many interpolations of the Lincolnshire 
minstrel, who not only contrived to flatter his patrons but added 
the humorous and picturesque touches, which, boisterous and 
rough though they were, yet gave the poem that vitality which 
carried it down into the sixteenth century. 

RoGER S. Loomis. 

University of Illinois. 


COMEDIES BY HOLBERG. Jeppe of the Hill, The Political 
Tinker, Erasmus Montanus. Translated from the Danish by 
Oscar James Campbell, Jr., Ph. D., and Frederic Schenck, 
B.Litt. Oxon. 1914. With an introduction by Oscar James 
Campbell, Jr. 

Som f¢rste Bind af Rekken “Scandinavian Classics” har The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation i 1914 udgivet en Oversettelse 
af tre af Holbergs Komedier. En bedre Begyndelse paa en Serie af 
skandinaviske Klassikere kan man vanskelig tenke sig. For det 
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fgrste er Valget af Holberg godt; han, der var fgdt i Norge, levede 
og dgde i Danmark, lestes og vurderedes h¢jt af mange i Sverige. 
Dertil kommer, at Holberg er saa universel som kun faa Fortattere. 
Men dernest er Oversettelsen foretaget med en saadan Kyn- 
dighed og Smag, at den ikke blot gér Oversetterne stor AZre, men 
maa glede enhver Holbergelsker ved at give et saa treffende og 
paadeligt Indtryk af ham gennem nogle af hans Hovedverker, som 
det vist er muligt paa et fremmed Sprog. 

Bogen indledes af Prof. Campbell med en kort Biografi af 
Holberg, der kun indeholder det aller vesentligste dog med lidt 
udf grligere Fremstilling af de Forhold, hvorunder Komedierne blev 
til og en Orientering med Hensyn til de tre oversatte Komedier. 
Dette er klart og godt, og Lesere som ¢gnsker fyldigere Oplysninger, 
vil ikke gaa forgeves til Prof. Campbells samtidig udgivne Bog 
The Comedies of Holberg. 

At oversette Holberg er ingen let Opgave, for han er udpreget 
dansk i sit Lune, og hans Stil er original og personlig og har For- 
tidens Patina over sig, saaledes at en Dansk vil genkende ham saa 
at sige paa fgrste Replik. Alligevel har Oversetterne ikke blot 
truffet Meningen og gengivet Replikkerne med en beundrings- 
verdig Sikkerhed, men har, forekommer det mig, ogsaa formaaet at 
legge meget af den rigtige Kolorit over Sproget. Denne Side af 
Sagen er dog vanskelig at afg¢gre for en Dansk, der maa have den 
samme Usikkerhed i Bedgmmelsen af, om enkelte Udtryk og 
Vendinger i Engelsken er helt moderne eller foreldede, som Over- 
setterne imellen kan have fglt over for Dansken. Undertiden 
forekommer det Anmelderen, at Overszettelsen klinger noget mere 
moderne og noget finere end Originalen. En anden Vanskelighed 
ved Oversettelsen er de mange Morsomheder i Originalen, som 
beror paa Ordspil eller Forvrengninger af Ord. Her har Overset- 
terne veret megel heldige, idet de har opgivet at oversette det 
uoversettelige og i Stedet derfor indf grt nye Ordspil, som Engelsken 
gav Anledning til. Eksempelvis kan der peges paa den Snildhed, 
hvormed Jeppes bagvendte Tysk er omskrevet, eller paa nye 
Ordspil som “port-wine” og “pork-wine”’ for canari-sac og carnalie 
Sek, “but” og “butler” for Men og Mennist, “mender of dishes” og 
“‘mender of diets” eller “thinkers” og “tinkers” for Landstéber og 
Kandstdber. Meger vellykket er ogsaa Erstatningen af det uover- 
settelige dutte med Gentagelsen af Ordet “brother.” Det vilde 
have veret en Vinding, om der til oversettelsen havde veret 
knyttet et lille Tilleg med de ngdvendigste Forklaringer; saa 
havde det kunnet undgaas, at der imellem er smuglet en Fork- 
laring ind i Oversettelsen, og de mange vulgere Forvrengninger 
i Originalen kunde da i st¢rre Udstrekning vere bibeholdt. Nu 
er de i en Del Tilfelde rettede; saaledes staar der (p. 5) “militia” 
for Malicien, (p. 58) “notary public” for motarius politicus, (p. 60) 
“collegium politicam” for polemitikum, (p. 64) “the Channel” for 
Canellien og “Bordeaux” for Bordeus, (82) “colleagues” for Col- 
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leguser (p. 94) for Med-Colleginder (p. 97) “gout on me” for 

Podogra paa Halesn! (p. 122) “secretary” for Sikketerer o-desl., 

hvorved Tonen er hevet op i en noget h¢gjere Sfere end hos Hol- 

berg. Af Notitser for Gennemlesninger skal her avf¢res nogle, 
som maaske kan interessere en og anden: p. [IX 23 “August” 
skal vere September (samme Fejl i Campbell’s The Comedies of 

Holberg, p. 30). 

p.4, “scurvy-neck” er her en god Gengivelse af Skabhals; uagtet det 
er et andet dansk Ord Skab, som derved bringes ind i Over- 
settelsen, bliver Totaliteten god nok, da Skabhals er svek- 
ket isin Betydning og blevet til et almindeligt Skzldsord, 
maaske netop med den Biklang af skabdet, som ligger i det 
engelske Ord (cf. p. 9 “scurvy wretches”; p. 103 og 113 
er der imidlertid ikke nogen saaden Biklang. 

p. 85, Nefas burde ikke vere oversat. 

p. 97, Hendes Kereste er ikke “those dear to you,” men “your 

husband.” 

p. 124, “derefter” er gengivet ved “all the same” i Stedet for “ac- 
cordingly.” 

p. 153, “How can you believe such a thing is good” i. St. f. “How 
can you prove such a thing.” ‘Neighborhood of Kiel” er 
en fejlagtig Gengivelse af Kieler Omslag (Tysk UMSCHLAG), 
hvorved betegnedes et stort Marked (fair) i Kiel. 

p- 161, “‘a cock can make a hen lay eggs,” men Erasmus siger: “a 
cock can lay eggs,’”’ og aabenbarer derved sin Uvidenhed om 
de simpleste Foreteelser inden for det praktiske Liv. 

p. 162, “No, I do not care for either” i St. f. “No, I feel respect for 
either.’”’ Uagtet der er vist stor Omhu med Udgivelsen, er 
der dog kommet nogle Trykfejl. Jeg har noteret: 

p. X, Frederick “VI” for “IV” 

p- 39, “Quicunque” for “Quicunq”; idet Semikolon i Originalen 
betegner Abbreviationen. Naar Ordet skrives helt ud maa 
Fokortelsestegnet bortfalde. 

Ibid. “existantibus” for “exstantibus”’ 

p- 143, “ignoramus” for “ignorant”’ 

p. 149, “affirmante” for “affirmanti” 

p. 165, “Erasmus Montane” for “ Erasme Montane” 

p. 167, “and” er faldet ud mellem rationis og formae 

Men alt dette er rene Bagateller, som ikke vil bemerkes af 
den almindelige Leser, og som ikke vil formindske Gleden ved 
Oversettelserne for nogen. 

Det vilde da heller ikke vere faldet mig ind at omtale dem, hvis 
det ikke havde veret et Arbejde, der ellers forekommer mig at 
vere uden Plet og Lyde. 

For de Amerikanere af skandinavisk Rod, hvis B¢grn ikke mere 
behersker det gamle Hjemlands Sprog, maa det vere en Hjertens- 
glede at kunne give disse Holberg i denne Skikkelse, og Bogen 
vil utvivlsomt desuden kunne fengsle ikke blot alle, der har 
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skandinaviske Interesser, men ogsaa alle der interesserer sig for Lit- 
teratur, especielt sammenlignende Litteraturhistorie. 
H. RAascHou-NIELSEN. 
Sorg, Danmark, i Januar 1916. 


THE DRAMAS OF LORD BYRON, A CRITICAL STUDY, by 
Samuel C. Chew, Jr. Pp. 181. Hesperia, Ergiinzungsreihe, 
Schriften zur englischen Philologie, Géttingen (Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht) and Baltimore (The Johns Hopkins Press), 
1915. 


Much painstaking research has gone into the preparation of this 
study which, or a part of which, was in 1913 presented to Johns 
Hopkins University as a thesis for the doctorate. As is usually 
the case, however, with such dissertations, more material has been 
gathered than assimilated, and in all probability the author has not 
had leisure to do himself justice. The first two chapters deal with 
the drama of the romantic period and its influence upon Byron, 
in itself no small subject. These are interesting pages but unfor- 
tunately they deal with the literary rather than with the acting 
drama so that the plays at which Byron sneers in English Bards 
receive little or no attention. It was these that Byron thought 
of as the drama of his time and it was from them that he revolted. 
But his reaction was due, not to their formlessness or lack of regu- 
larity, as Dr. Chew thinks, for many of them were more regular 
than his own, but to their emptiness, their vapidity, and to the 
extravagance and unnaturalness which Dr. Chew mentions. In 
other words, it was the content, not the form of the contemporary 
plays that Byron disliked. It was the content of Joanna Bailie’s 
work that called forth his commendation and it is in their nobler 
content that his own plays, which are often formless enough, differ 
most from those of his contemporaries. Dr. Chew’s mistaken 
impression of the melodrama borrowed from France at this time 
would be corrected by referring to the thesis of Dr. Malcom McLeod 
(Harvard, 1914). 

Dr. Chew is probably familiar with the work of Ibsen and the best 
playwrights of our day, although there is no evidence of this in his 
monograf. Indeed, the chapter entitled “Technique” gives one 
the impression that the writing of plays is subject to many rigid 
rules and that, given certain materials, there is but one way of 
developing them properly. Byron is criticised, for example, for 
beginning his dramas near the climax, notwithstanding the extreme- 
ly effective use Ibsen and others have made of this very method. 
Any one who is familiar with the theater of to-day or with the 
many recent works on dramatic composition will hesitate to cen- 
sure a play on @ priori grounds. Byron’s technic is obviously 
faulty and, as Dr. Chew points out, “In part this is due to wilful 
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disregard of the rules of the drama, in part to ignorance and inex- 
perience.” Indeed, one finishes the monograph with a deepened 
conviction that the works considered in it are not plays but, to 
use their author’s own term, “dramatic poems.”’ 

Perhaps the best part of the present study is the twenty-five 
pages devoted to Manfred. Here, as in the chapters on the other 
dramas, the sources and circumstances of composition are care- 
fully noted, and the characters and significance of the play discust. 
The many influences that entered into Manfred are admirably 
pointed out, though nothing is said of Wordsworth or of the Shel- 
leyesque character of the songs of the spirits in the first scene. 
It is in discussing Manfred that Dr. Chew offers a contribution of 
his own to what is still the Byron question. He finds the life of 
the lady of The Dream, who is generally thought to be Mary Cha- 
worth, similar to that of Astarte, and concludes that Byron had 
betrayed her and that, as she had promised to be a sister to him, 
he felt the sin to be incest! The similarities between the lives of 
the two women are not, however, close, there is no evidence of 
Miss Chaworth’s seduction, and if incest included cases of this 
kind, it must have lost its terrors for Byron. 

RayMonpD D. HAVENs. 


University of Rochester. 





